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ADVERTISEMENT. 



« 

The AuUior was invited to undertake this general 
Sketch of Scottish History in connection with a similar 
ahridgmmt of English History by Sur James Mackin- 
tosh, and a History of Ireland by Thomas Moore, 
Esquire. There are few literary persons who would not 
have been willing to incur mudi labour and risk of re- 
putation for the privilege of publishing in sudi society. 
On the present occasion^ the task, though perhaps still a 
rash one, was rendered more easy by the Author having 
so lately been employed on the volumes called Tales 
of a Grandfather^ transferred from the history of Scot- 
land for the benefit of a young relation. Yet the object 
and tenour of these two works are extremely difierent. 
In the Tales taken from Scottish history, the author^ 
throwing into the shade^ or rather omitting all that 
could embarrass the understanding or tire the attention 
of his juvenile reader, was desirous only to lay before 
him what was best adapted to interest his imagination^ 
and^ confining himself to facts^ to postpone to a later 
period an investigation of the principles out of which 
those facts arose. 

It is hoped^ on the contrary^ that the present history 
majj in some degree^ supply to the reader of more 
advanced age truths with which he ought to be ac- 
quainted, not merely as relating to one small kingdom, 
but as forming a chapter in the general history of man. 
The object of the two works being so different, tlieir 
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vi ADYEBTISEMSNT. 

contents, though drawn from the same sources, will be 
found so distinct from each other, that* the young student, 

as his appetite for knowledge increases, may peruse with 
advantage this graver publication after being familiar 
with that designed for an earlier age; and the adult, 
familiar with the general facts of Scottish history, as 
far as conveyed in these volumes, may yet find pleasure 
in reading those Tales which contain its more light 
and fanciful details. 

AbboUford, 
November 1. 182a' 
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rat x4miT BuiomT of MonAim. — cAUDoioAMii^ ncnb axb 
•con. ummH XACAinn. 

Tbb history of Scotland^ though that of a country too 
poor and too thinly peopled to rank among ithe higher 
powers of Earqpe^ has, nererthdenj attract^ the atten- 
tion of the worlds even in preference to the chronicles of 
more powerM and opulent states. This may be justly 
ascribed to the extreme Tslour and finnness with which 
in ancient times the inhabitants defended their inde- 
pendence against the most formidable odds, as well as 
to the relation which its events bear to the ]iistory of 
England, of which kingdom having been long the here- 
ditary and inveterate foe. North Britain U now become 
an integral and inseparable part by the treaty of union. 

Our limits oblige us to treat this interesting subject 
more concisely than we could wish; and we are of course 
under the necessity of rejecting many details which 
engage the attention and ftsdnate the imsgination. 
We wiU endeaTonr, notwithstanding^ to leave nothing 
vntold whidi may he necessary to trace a dear idea of 
die general course of events. 
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The hittory of erery. modem Emopean natum must 
oommenoe with the decay of ibe Roman emjoiei From 
the dissolution of that immense leviathan almost in- 
numerable states took their rise^ as the decay of animal 
matter only changes the form^ without diminishing the 
sum, of animal life. The ambition of that extraordinary 
people was to stretch the authority of Rome, wliether 
under the republic or empire, over the whole world ; and 
even while their own constitution strupcded under the 
influence of a rapid decline, the rage with wliich they 
laboured to reduce to their yoke those who yet remained 
unconquered of their unhappy neighbours, was mani- 
fested on the most distant points of their enormous ter- 
ritory. Julius Csesar had commenced the conquest of 
Britain^ whose insular situation^ girdled by a tempestuous 
ocean^ was no protection against Roman ambition. It. 
was in the year B.C. 55 ^t the renowned conqueror 
made his descent ; and the southern Britons were oom- 
pletdy sulgected to the yoke of Rome, and reduced to 
the condition of colonists, in the year of grace SO, by 
the victorious arms of Agricola. 

Tliis intelligent chief discovered, what had been before 
suspected, that the fine country the southern part of 
which he had thus conquered was an island, whose 
northern extremity, rough with mountains, woods, and 
inaccessible morasses, and peopled by tribes of barbarians 
who chiefly subsisted by tlie chase, was washed by the 
northern ocean. To hear of a free people in his neigh- 
bourhood, and to take steps for their instant subjugation, 
was the principle on which every Roman general acted ; 
and it was powerfully felt by Julius Agricola, £ither-in- 
law of the historian Tacitus, who at this time commanded 
in South Britain. But many a &ir and fertile r^on, of 
much more conuderable extent, had die victors of the 
world subdued with far more speed and less loss than 
this nigged portion of the north was to cost them. 

It was in the year 80 when Agricola set out from 
Manchester, then called Mancunium ; and that and the 
next season of 81 were spent in subduing the tribes of 
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the southern parts of what is now termed Scotland, and iii 
forcing such natives as resisted across the estuaries of the 
Forth and the Clyde, driving them as it were into another 
island. It was not till 83 that the invaders could venture 
across the firth of Forth, and engage themselves among the 
marshes, lakes^ and forests near Locldeven. Here Agri* 
ooky haying divided his troops into three bodies^ one of 
them, consisting of the* ninth legion, was so suddenly 
attacked by the natives at a place called LochOre> that the 
Romans sufficed much Iobb^ and were only rescaed by a 
forced march of Agrkola to their support Intbesununer 
of 84 Agricola passed norAwards, having now reached 
the ooontry of the Caledonians^ or Men of the Woods, a 
fierce nation, or rather a confederacy of clans, towards 
whose country all such southern trihes and indivichials 
as preferred death to servitude had retired before the 
prop:ress of the invaders. The Caledonians and their 
aihes, commanded by a chief whom the Romans called 
Oalgacus, faced the invaders bravely, and fought them 
fnanfully at a spot on the southern side of the Grampian 
hills, hut antiquaries are not agreed upon the precise 
£eld of acti(Hi. The Romans gained the battle> but 
with so mudi loss, that Agricola was compelled to post- 
pone further operaticms hy land> and he retreated to 
make sure of the territories he had oven^m. The fleet 
aailed round the north of Scotland^ and Agricola's cam- 
paigns terminated vdlh this voyage of discovery. There 
was no prosecution of the war against the Caledonians 
after the departure of Agricola in 85. Much was how- 
ever done for securing at least the southern part of that 
general's conquests ; and it was then, doubtless, that were 
planned and executed those numerous forts, those ex- 
tensive roads, those commanding stations, which astonish 
the antiquary to this day^ when^ reflecting how poor the 
country is even now^ he considers how intense must have 
been the love of power, how excessive the national pride, 
which could induce the Romans to secure at an expense 
4)f so much labour these wild districts of mountain^ 
fnoor^ thicket and marsh. 
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Heat, after all^ were these oonquests secured. The 
emperor Adrian^ in 120^ was OQQtenled virtually to 
admit this fact bj eonBtnietiiig an external line of de« 
fience agaiiutthe fleroe Caledontans, in fonn of a Btnmg 
wan* leaching aeroea the idand fhmi the Tine to the 
Sdway^ far idi^ ihe boondary of Agricob's conquest 
It is at ihe same time to be supposed, that ike Romans 
of the second century retained in a great measure the 
military possession of the country beyond this first wall, 
as far, perhaps^ as the firths of Clyde and Forth ; 
while, on the further sMe of these estuaries, it seems 
probable they did not exercise a regular or permanent 
authority. But in the reign of Antonine another and 
more northern boundary wall was extended across the 
island, reaching from Carriden, close to Linlithgow on 
the firth of Forth, to the firth of djde. Thia 
ultimate bulwark served to protect the country be* 
twixt die estuaries^ while Ihe regions beyond them were 
tirtnally rerigned to dieir natiTO and independent pro- 
prietors. Thus the Romans bsd two walls ; the more 
northern, an exterior defence, asnsted by miliary com- 
munications and defences, to recave a first attack ; md 
the more southern, an internal boundary, to retreat 
upon, if necessary. The existence of a double line 
of defence seems to argue that this powerful peo- 
ple did not hold any pennanent possessions beyond the 
more northern boundary about the year 140, when 
the second and more advanced rampart was completetl. 
No doubt, however, can be entertained, even if the 
fact were not proved by roads and military stations, 
that the Romans restrained and overawed, if they 
could not absolutely subject, the considerable provinces 
overrun by Agricola in Fife and the western districts 
beyond the wall of Antonine. Camdodunum, or Ca- 
mden, a large and strong town, was pbeed near Falkirk 
for the support of the wdl at its eastern extremity, and 
many Roman forts are feund so disposed as to block up the 
passes from the Highlands. The existence and position 
of military roads and forts or camps also shows the care 
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taken by the Romans to maintain the necessary com« 
munications at various points betwixt tlie two walls, 
so that the troops stationed to guard them might act 
witli combined movements. 

Notwithstanding these martial precautions, the strength 
of the Roman empire failed to support her ambitious 
pretensions to sovereignty; and A. D. 170^ the Romans^ 
abandoning die more nordiem wall of Antonine^ retired 
behind that erected under the auspices of the emperor 
Adxianin 190» Thcj donbtkss retained possessionof sncfa 
forta andatatianayof whidithmweieinaDyj aa served 
Ae purpose of oatworka to protect die soathern ramp^ 

Under this enlargenient of dieSr tenitories^ and awed 
by the Roman eagles^ the Caledonians remained qmet 
till the banning of the third century, when in the 
year 207 open war again broke out betwixt them and 
the Romans. — In 208 the emperor Severus undertook 
in person the final conquest of the Caledonians. It 
would be difficult to assign a reason why, in the un- 
certain state of the empire, a prince equally politic and 
tsantiaiiSj raiaed by his talents from the command of the 
Pannonian army to the lofty rank of emperor^ should, at 
tlie advanced age of threescore, commit his person and a 
powerAd hoaty die flower of hiafomi^ to die riaka of a die* 
tani eonieat widi aavage tribes^ where victory, it ddj^t be 
tfaongli^ eoddaduevelitdehononr, «id d^^torftilure 
Boat have been min to diat repatadon wlddi oonadtuted 
his recognised dde to empire. Bevenis was, however, 
tortured in mind by the dissensions between his sons 
Geta and Caracalla, and hastened, witli the precipitation 
of a soldier born and bred, to drown domestic vexation 
amid the din of war. A Scotsman may also argue that 
the subjugation of Caledonia was an object of no small 
difficulty and importance, since in such circumstances so 
wise a prince would intrust to no delate the honour 
which might be won in the straggle, or die command of 
the powerful force necessary to obtain it 

The Roman emperor maide hie invaaion of Caledonia 
at tlie head of a very nnmenma army. Be cot down 
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forefts, made roads through mardiea and over moun^ 
tains, and endeaTonred to secoxe the districts which he 
overran. But the Caledonians, while they shunned c 
general action, carried on, willi the hest policy of a 
coontry assailed by a superior force, a destmctiTe war- 
fare on the flanks and rear of ^e invading army; and^e 
labours of the Romans^ with the fatigues and privations 
to which they were exposed, wasted them so much, tliat 
tliey are said by the historian Dion to have lost fifty 
thousand men, equal probably to more than half of their 
force. Severus, however, advanced as far as the firth of 
^loray, and noticed a length of days and shortness of 
nights unknown in the southern latitudes. In this Bo- 
real region the emperor made a peace, illnsc^ on the * 
part of the barbarians, who surrendered some arms, and 
promised submission. Seyems relomed 6nm his distant 
and destractiTe excursion, borne as usual in his litter at 
ihe head of his army, and sharing thdr hardships and 
privations. He had no sooner reached York on his 
return, than he received information that the whde Ca- 
ledonian tribes were again in arms. He Issued orders 
for collecting his forces and invading the country anew, 
with the resolution to spare neither sex nor age, but to- 
tally to extirpate the natives of these wild regions, whose 
minds seemed as tameless as their chmate or country. 
But death spared the emperor the guilt of so atrocious a 
campaign. Severus expired February, 211. His son 
restored to the Caledonians the territories which his fa- 
ther had overrun rather than subdued; and the wall of 
Antonine, the more northern of the two ramparts, was - 
once again tadUy recognised as the boundary of the 
Roman province, and limit of the em^re. 

From this time ihe war in Britain was on die part 
of the Romans merely defensive, while on that of the 
free Britons it because an incorsive predatory course 
of hostilities, that was seldom intermitted. In this 
species of contest the colonised Britons, who had lost the 
art of fighting for themselves, were for some time de- 
fended by the swords of their conquerors. In 368, and 
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again in 39^, Roman succours were sent to Britain, and 
repressed successfully the fury of the barbarians. In 422 
a legion was again sent to support the c(^nists ; but^ 
tiredof the taskof protecting them^ the Romaas^ in 446> 
ostoitatioiislj reitoxed the Soudiem Britons to fieedom, 
and exhorting them henceforth to lo<^ to- their own de- 
fence, evacui^ Britain for erer. The - boast that Scot- 
land's more remote r^ons were never conquered by the 
Romans is not a vain one; for the army of Severus invaded 
Caledonia, without subduing it, and even his extreme ca- 
reer stopped on the southern side of the Moray firth, and 
left the northern and western Highlands unassailed. 

In the fifth century there appear in North Britain 
two powerful and distinct tribes, who are not before 
named in history. These were the Picts and Scots. 

I. The name of the former people has caused much, 
but seemingly unnecessary, speculation. The Picts seem 
to have been that race of free Britons beyond the Roman 
wall who retained the habit of staining the body when go- 
ing into battle^ and were called by the Romans and Roman 
colonists the Painted M&i, a name whidi^ at first ap- 
plied to particular tribes, superseded at huit the former 
national name of Caledonians* These people inhabited 
the eastern shares of SoofJand^ as far south as the firth of 
Forth; and as fiir north as the island extended. Clan- 
dian proves that these natives actually followed the cus- 
tom of painting their bodies, as implied by the expression 
nec /also nomine Pictos, — *^ nor falsely termed the Picts.** • 
There can be httle doubt that, though descendants of 
the ancient British Caledonians, and therefore Celts by 
origin, the Picts were mingled with settlers from the north, 
of Gothic name^ descent^ and language. '1 he erratic 
habits of the Scandinavians render this highly probable. 

II. The ScotSi on the other hand, were of Irish origin ; 
for, to the great confusion of ancient hi8tory> the inlia- 
faitants of Ixdand> those at least of the conquering and 
predominating caste, were called Scots. A colony of these 
Irish Scots, distingniAed by thename^if Daliiadaog Dal- 
leudini, natives of Ulster^ had early attempted a setde* 
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ment on the coast of Argyleshire; they finally estahlished 
themselves there under Fergus^ the son of Eric^ about 
the year 60S, and, recruited by colonies from Ulster, 
contunied to multiply and ineieaae until they formed a 
natioii which oeei^ied ihe western aide of Scotland, and 
came to border on a people with a name> and peilupB a 
deaoentyeiniilar to their own. Theae were the Attaeotti, 

H^if^fli ttJiMWtiwg Ait iwwrdwari part lif LanwhihlTift and 

^ diatriet eaDed Lennox, whidi aeema ultimately to 
have tncteed away into ^ Seota. 

Theae twoliree nationa of Fieta and tSoota^inhafaiting the 

former the eastern, the latter the western shores of North 
Britain, appear to have resembled each other in manners 
and ferocity, and to have exercised the last quality with- 
out scruple on the Roman colonists. Both nations, like 
the Irish, converted their shaggy and matted hair into 
a apecies of natural head-dress, which served either for 
hdbnet or mask, as was deemed necessary, llieir 
weapons were light javelinai swords of unwieldy length, 
and ahielda made of wicker-work or hides. Their hooaea 
were eonatrocted of wattles, or in more dangeroua times 
iStuej hiuTowed nndefgroond In loog^ narrow, tortoona ex* 
eavatieiia, iduch aCiU exiat» and the idea of which aeema 
to have been anggeafead by a nbbit-waxnn. The Ficta 
had aome akin in eonatraeting rode atrong holds^ aor- 
loonded by a rampart of loose stones. They had also 
some knowledge of agriculture. The Scots, who lived in 
a mountainous country, subsisted almost entirely on the 
produce of the chase, and that of their flocks and herds. 
Their worship might be termed that of demons, since the 
imaginary beings whom they adored were the personifi- 
cation of their own evil pursuits and passions. War was 
their sole puranit, alaiigbter their chief delight ; and it 
waa no wonder they worshipped the imaginary god of 
battle with baibanms and inhuman rites. 

Even over iheae wild people, inhabiting a conntiy as 
aavage as ihemadvea, the Son of B^teooaneaa aroae 
wilih heafing uider ids wings. Good men, on whom die 
name of aakt (while not uaed in a aupeiatitioaa aenae) 
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was justly beetowed^ to nbom life and the pleaaaies of 
this world wm as nothiiigy ao iSbiej eonld call aoala to- 
Cbriatiaiiity^ undertook and aucceeded in ihe peiiloaa 

taak of enlightening iheae savages. Religion^ though it 
did not at first change the mannera of nadona waxed old 
in barbarism^ failed not to introduce those institutions on 
which rest the dignity and happiness of social life. The 
law of marriage was established amongst them, and all 
the brutahsing evils of polygamy gave place to the con- 
sequences of an union which tends most directly to se- 
parate the human from the brute species. The abolition 
of idolatroua ceremonies took away many bloody and 
fanitalising practices ; and the Gospel^ like the grain of 
mustard seed^ grew and flomrished in noiseless increase^ 
insinuating into men'a liearta the blessings inaepanUo 
fkomital^uenoe. 

8r*di were ihe nationa to which the Biitona whom 
Rome had colonised were expoaed by the retreat of thoae 
who were at once their martera and protectors^ and theae 
two fierce races inhabited the greater part of the countrj 
now called Scotland. 

The retreatof the Romans left the British provincialists 
totally defenceless. Their parting exhortation to them 
to stand to their own defence, and their affectation of 
having^ by abandoning the island, restored them to free- 
dom^ were as cruel as it woidd be to dismiss a domesti- 
eated bird or animal to shift for itself, after having been 
fiom its birth fed and suppUed by the hand of man. The 
Soots and Ficta rushed s^^inst the Rcnnanhalwark, nhen 
no loiiger defended hyRomana; itwaaaUnrmedfiram^ 
land by the baibarian% or the banter waa saiiounded by 
mniing the eztremitiea of it with naval expeditiona. Per- 
aeeoted in every quarter, and reduced to absolute despair^ 
the provincial Britons called in the Saxons to their aid 
about two years after the Ilomans had left the island. 

The Saxons were of Gothic descent, and to courage 
equal to that of the North Briton tribes they added better 
arms and a formidable discipline. They drove back both 
Scots and Picts within their own limits^ and even made 
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considerable additions of territory at their expence. Ida, 
one of those northern worshippers of Odin who erected 
the kingdoms of the heptarchy, landed in 547, and 
founded that of Northumberland. Subduing or bringing 
under voluntary obedience a part of the Picts who had 
formed settlements on the southern side of the Rrth of 
Forth, this prince added for the time to an English sceptre 
the districts of lower Teviotdale and Berwickshire^ 'as 
wdl as all the three Lothiansj e&eepting somfe part of 
the western county so named. ' > 

Thus the country now called Scotland was divided 
between five nations, which we shall recapitulate. 1. The 
Irish Soota held all the mountainous district, now called 
Argyleshire, as far as the mouth of the Clyde. 2. The 
country called Clydesdale, with Pecbleshire, Selkirkshire, 
and the upper parts of RoxburghsliirC;, bordered on the 
south by Cumberland, forming what was anciently enti- 
tled the kingdom of Strath-Clyde, was inhabited by 
the descendants of the British colonists, who were hence 
called Britons. .3. Galloway, comprehending most part 
of Ayrshire, was inhabited by a mixed race, partly 
Scots settlers from Ireland of a different stock from 
that of the Dalriads or Irish Scots of Argyleshire^ 
partly Picts who had acquired possessions amongst thenu 
Hence ihe Galwegiana are sometimes called the wild Scots 
of Galloway. • 4. The most numerous people in Scot- 
land, aa thus suhdivided, seem to have be^ &e Picts. 
The siicoesses of the Saxons had, indeed, driven them aa 
a nation from Lothian, and their possession of Galw^a 
was, as just noticed, only partial. But they possessed 
Fife and Angus, Stirling and Perthshire : more north 
of this they held all the north-eastern counties, though in 
Moray, Caithness, and Sutherland there were settlements 
of Scandinavians in a state of independence. 5. Lastly, 
the Saxons of Northumberland had extended their king- 
dom to the firth of Forth : so that Ida, a Saxon, 
occupied the March, Teviotdale as high as Mdroa^ 
and the three Lothians, which afterwards became and 
are now accounted intq;ral parts of Scotland. The 
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SaxoQB xetained posBessioii of these five piOTineeB under 
sevieral IdngSy and especially under Edwin^ who founded 
near ihe d^ores of Uie Forth the castle inUed fnm hia 
name Edwinsburgh^ now Edinburgh^ the capital of .the 

Scottish kingdom ; this was posterior to 6l7* In 685 a 
check was given to the encroachment of the Saxons by the 
slaughter and defeat of their king Egfrid at the battle of 
Drumnechtan, probably Dunnichen ; and the district south 
of the Forth was repeatedly the scene of severe battles be- 
tween the Picts and Northumbrian s^ the latter striving to 
hold^ the former to regain^ these fertile provinces. 

A much more important struggle than that between 
the Saxons and Picts was maintained between the latter 
nation and the Scoto-Irish inhabiting, aa we have seen^ 
the weatem^ aa the Ficta hdd the eastern side of the 
idand. It waa^ indeed^ evident that until these two 
large portimis of North Bntain should be united under one 
govenunenty the security of the country against foreign 
ittvadeta was not to be relied on. After many desperate 
battles, much efiusion of blood, and a merciless de« 
vastation of both countries, some measures seem to have 
been taken for settling a lasting peace betwixt these con- 
tending nations. Urgaria, sister of Ungus, Idng of the 
Picts, was married to Aycha IV. king of Scots, and their 
son Alpine, succeeding his father as king of Scots, 
iiourifihed from 833 to 836, in which last year he was 
slain, urging some contests in Galloway. The Pictish 
throne, l>eing thrown open for want of an heir male, was 
daimed by Kenneth, son and successor of Alpine, who, 
aa descended of Uigaiia» the sbter of Ungua, urged hia 
right of inheritance with an army. Wrad, the last of the 
Pictidi monarcha, died at Forteviot^ in 842, fighting in 
defence of his capitsl and kingdom, and the Pictish peo- 
ple were subdued. Tradition and ancient history combine 
in representing Kenneth, when victorious, as extirpating 
the whole race of Picts, which we must consider as 
an exaggeration. More modem authors, shocked at 
the improbability of such an incident, have softened 
it down by supposing that on the death of Wrad, Ken- 
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neth occupied the Pictiah throne by inheritance^ as l^wM 
heir in right of his grandmother Urgaria. But it is a 
great bar to this modified opinion^ that from the time of 
Kenneth Macalpine's victoiy over Wrad^ no more is 
spctoi in Scottish histcnry of the Fictidi people or die 
Pictish crown; whibtfaekmgof Scots and his nation en- 
gross the whole space, which before the subjugation was 
oocopied by both nations. In a word^ so complete must 
have been the revolution, that the very language of the 
Picts is lost, and what dialect they spoke is a subject of 
doubt to antiquarians. It was probably Celtic, with a 
strong tinge of Gothic. 



CHAP. II. 

KammHiCACALninit n svccmoat. — ualooimi, oatAiiis 
toasntioK or combiekawp : svccissobs or maxixvuc— 

riNVXTH ULf ANO BIS SPCCHSOSt. — MALCOUC U. 

WHBNKennetihBlaeslpine joinedin his person the crowns 
bodi of the Picts and Scots, he becsme an adversary 
fit to meet and matdi with the warlike Sssrons. The 
conntry united under his sway was then csUed for the first 

time Scotland, which name it has ever since retained. 
He strove fiercely to carry his banner of the Dal- 
riads into Lothian, of which he perhaps vindicated the 
sovereignty, as the contested country had been part of 
the territory of the Picts till wrested from them by Ida. It 
is besides recorded of Kenneth Macalpine that he was a 
legislator ; which may be doubtless true, although the 
laws published as his are forgeries. 

Kenneth might be justly termed the first king of 
Scotland, bemg the first who possessed snch a territory 
as had title to be termed a kingdom, aince it would 
be absurd to bestow the term of sovereigns upon the 
Sooto-Irish diieis of Argyleshire, in whose obscure ge« 
nealogy historians must, however, trace the original 
roots of the royal fine. 
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Not to incur the diarge of the majesti, however, 
hroagfat by Sir George Mackende^ the kingfa advocate 

of the day^ agfdnst Dr. Stillingfleet^ for abridging the 
royal pedigree by some links, we will briefly record that by 
the best authorities twenty-eight of these Dalriadic kings 
or chiefs reigned successively in Argyleshire, where the 
old tower of DunstafFnage is said to have been their chief 
residence. Kenneth Macalpine was the twenty-ninth in 
descent from Fergus the son of £ric, the first of the race. 

The descendants of this fortunate prince pass us in 
gloomy and obscure pageantry, like those of Banquo on 
the theatre. In mentioning their namea^ we shall only 
take notice of each inddenta in Iheir aeveral reigna 
aa are necessary eilher to illustrate the future history 
of Soollandj or Ae manners of the period of whjich we 
treat. We shall avoid the disgusting task of 
recording obscure and ferocious contests, fought by 
leaders with unpronounceable names, from which the 
reader, to use the expression of Milton on a similar occa- 
sion, gains no more valuable information than if he were 
perusing the events of a war maintained between kites 
and crows. 

Kenneth was succeeded by his brother Donald ; for 859. 
the mode of inheritance both in the Scottish and Fict- 
ish loyal families waa favoarahle to nepotical auooea- 
aion^ and the brother of a deceased monarch waa often 
called to the crown in preference to the son, in order, 
it may be supposcSd, to escape the inconvenience of 
fieqnent minorities. Of Donald there is nothing to be 
said, and of his nephew Constantino, son of Kenneth, very 
little. The latter died defending his territories against 
an invasion of the Danes, who were now the curse of the 
age ; or, if tradition be believed, he was made prisoner 
while alive, and sacrificed in a cave on the sea-coast in 
the parish of Crail, to the manes of the Danish leader, who 
had fallen in the fray. The successors of Constantino were 
Aodh, Eocha, and Grig, who reigned jointly ; after them 
reigned a Donald^ called the fourth ; and a third Constan- 
tine. Of the four first it ia only necessary to aay, that 
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their reigns display the same aoenes of blood and slaughter, 
with the same tmsatis&etory lesolt^ which dii^guat na in 
937. the annala of the period. Constantine the third ia only 
lemarkaUe for haWng conflederated widi the sea-king 
Aakf to invade England^ and shared die defeat which the 
None-men received from Athelstane, at the great battle 
of Brunnanburgh. Escaped from the slaughter of that 
bloody day, in which he lost a gallant son, Constantine 
retired into a cloister, and became a chief of Culdees^ in 
the fortieth year of his reign, A. D. 952. 

Malcolm, the first of a name that is famous in Scottish 
annals, enlarged his territories by a valuable acquisition. 
We have not yet had occasion to mention that, opposite 
. to the British kingdcmi of Strath-Clyde, there lay another 
kingdom of the same nation callied R^ed^ also consisting 
of British tribes, and mudi renowned in the lays of 
thar bards. Thia separate state, ccmsisting of Com- 
berUoid and Westmoielaiidj made a stout refdstanoe to 
the foreigners ; nor were the Saxon princes of the pe- 
riod ever aUe thoroughly to subdue them. Edmund 
the elder, of England, wasted this little kingdom by way 
of punishing its insubordination ; he put out the eyes of 
the five sons of Dunmail, its last British king, and be- 
stowed the territory on Malcolm, king of Scots, on con- 
dition that he should become his ally, and assist him by 
sea and land in defence of his kingdom. Thus by a 
singular anomaly, while England was in possession of 
the Lothians, at present an indubitable part of Scotland, 
the king of Scots possessed Cumberland and AFestmore* 
land, now an undisputed part of the territories of £ng« 
land. 

Of the reigns of Indulf and Duff, princes who sue** 
ceeded Maloohn, little is kftown. But the death of Culen^ 
the third successor of Malcolm, proves the curious fuet, 
' that the Britons of Strath^CIyde were still independent. 

The violation of a British maiden of royal birth gave 
occasion to a war between them and the Scots. The Bri- 
tons were victorious, and Culen fell in the year 970. 
Kenneth 1X1.^ son of Malcolm I., succeeded to the Scot* 
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tish throne. He subjected to his sway the Britons of 
Strath-ClydCj and thus added materially to the strength of 
, his kingdom. It appears, however, that Strath-Clyde was 
governed by separate though tributary princes for some 
time after it was joined to the realm of Scotland. In the 
reign of this prince the Danes entered the firth of Tay 
with a large fleet They were met by the Scottish king, 
and a decisive battle took place at Lcmcarty. The Danes 
fou^t with thdr accustomed fary, and compeDed the two 
Scottish wings to retire behind the centre, idiich, com- 
manded by Kenneth in person, stood firm and decided 
the fate of the day. Monumental stones, barrows filled 
with the reliques and arms of those who fell, attest the 
truth of this battle, remembered yet for the obstinacy 
with which it was fouiiht, notwithstanding which some 
historians have affected increduhty on the subject. 

Kenneth III. came to his end by female treachery. He 
had put to death the only son of Fenella, w ifc of the 
maormor or viceroy of Kincardineshire. Fenella, though 
the execution had been a deserved one, did not the less 
readily determine on revenging her son's death* She ' 
invited Kenneth to lodge in her house near Fettercaim 
In the Meams : here he was assassinated. The inhos- 
pitable murderess escaped fnm her castle (of which the 
vestiges are still visible) down a valley, still called Strath- 
Fenella, to a ])Iace in the parish of Fordun, where she 
was seized and put to death. 

The sons of two of Kenneth the third's predecessors 
strove for the Scottish crown. One of these was 
Constantine IV., son of Culen, who assumed the title 
of king, but was defeated and slain in 995 by Ken- 
neth IV., son of Duff, called the grim. He was in 
turn dethroned and slain by Malcolm, son of Kenneth 
the third, after eight yeai's spent in broils and blood- 
shed. This was in 1003. 

The victor, Malcolm II., was an able prince and re- 
nowned leader. He had much trouble from invasions of 
the Danes. In 1010 they made a descent upon Moray, 
and the king of Soots met tliem in balde. The fury of 
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the North-men prevailed^ and the Scots retreated to the 
vicinity of a chapel dedicated to Saint Moloch. Here 
Malcolm, in despair of earthly aid, threw himself from 
his horse, and made a vow to found a cathedral church to 
the same tutelar power (however ambiguous the sound of 
his name)^ provided he should obtain the victory by his 
interoesnon* Rising from his knees, Malcolm fought with 
enthusiasm, slew the Danish king, and gained a complete 
▼ictcny. The church, d ed i cated to Saint Moloch, was built^ 
«i4 IB itUl standing. Twenty-three feet is said to have 
beeo edectedfor the length of the dbancd, that it mi^t 
eomspond with that of the king's gigantic spear, for so ran 
anartideof bisTOw. Several Diodidi seolls, Ifa^ 
distrngnkhed eham^ons, were built up in the wall of ^e 
church of Mortlach. Sueno, the Danish monarch, re- 
newed the attempt at invasion by detaching a fleet and 
army under Camus, one of the most renowned of the vikin- 
gar, or kings of the ocean ; but he was defeated and slain 
at Aberlemno, where a tall monumental stone, highly 
sculptured, still preserves remembrance of the action. 

Sueno, disheartened by so many defeats, seems to have 
entered into some oonventioii with Malcolm II. for ab- 
staining from future invasion, and abandoning a species 
of castle which he had establiabed in Moray called the 
Burg^-head. It was highly to the honouir both of 
prince and people thai these northern warriors, who 
soccesafoUy annoyed the aea-coasta of every other coun- 
try in Burope, and had established a Danish dynasty 
on the throne of England, were taught by successive 
defeats to shun the fatal shores of Scotland. It was, pro- 
bably, the renown attendant on the victories over the 
Danes, as well as a successful campaign against the Saxons, 
which gained to IMalcolm a large and valuable accession 
to his territories. Eadulf-Cudel, earl of Northumber- 
land, in 1020 ceded to the Scottish king the rich 
district of Lothene or Lothian^ including not only the 
whole of the three provinces now called so^ but Ber- 
widkahiie and the lower part of Teviotdale as hig^ 
peihapB as Mdroae upon tfie Tweed. The condition 
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of this cession was lasting friendship, afterwards appa*- 
rently explained into homage, which the Scottish kings 
certainly paid for tliis district of Lothian as well as for 
oUier possessions in England^ to the sovereigns of that 
country. 

Malcolm died peaceably in 1 033, and was succeeded by 
The gracious Duncan/' the same who £ell by the poniard 
of Macbeth. On reading these names every reader 
Binst fed as if brought £rom darkness into tlw Uaie of 
nooDday ; so familiar are we with the persona^ whom 
we last named, and so deaily and diatinclly we veeafl 
die erenta in which they are intemted, in compaiiaon 
with any dodbtfol andmiatj views which W6 iDBn torn aC 
the twil^t times before and afler diat ftrtnnale period. 
But we must not be blinded by our poetical enthusiasm, 
nor add nionj than due importance to legends, be- 
cause they have been woven into the most striking tale 
of ambition and remorse that ever struck awe into a 
human bosom. The genius of Shakspeare having found 
the tale of Macl)etli in the Scottisli chronicles of Holin- 
shed, adorned it with a lustre sinular to that with which 
a level beam of the sun often invests some fragment of 
ffuM, which, though shining at a distance with the 
hutre of a diamond, is by a near investigation disooversd 
to be of no worth or estimation. 

Duncan, by his mother Beatrice a grandson of Mal« 
edka Ih, sacoeeded to the throne on his grandfatfaei^s 
death, in 1033: he reigned only six years. Madbeth, 
his near relation, also a grandchild of Malcolm II., 
though by the mother's side, was stirred up by ambition 
to contest the throne with the possessor. The lady of 
Macbeth also, whose real name was Graoch, had deadly 
injuries to avenge on the reigninp; prince. She was the 
granil-diughter of Kenneth IV^, killed in 1003, fighting 
against Malcohn II. ; and other causes for revenge ani- 
mated the mind of her who has been since itainted as 
the sternest of women. The old annahsts add acme 
instigations of a sapematoral kind to the influence of a 
vindictive woman over an ambitions husband* Thne 
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mmea, of move tihan human fUtnie and bm appeared 
to Macbeth in a dream or vision, and hailed hhn^sacoes- 

sively by the titles of thane of Cromarty, thane of Moray, 
which the king afterwards bestowed on him, and finally by 
that of king of Scots: this dream, it is said, inspired him 
with the seductive hopes so well expressed in the drama. 

Macbeth broke no law of hospitality in his attempt 
on Duncan's life. He attacked and slew the king at a' 
place called Bothgowan, or the Smith's House, iiearElgin^ 
in 1039> and not, as has been supposed^ in his own 
castle of Inverness. The act was bloody, as was the com- 
plexion of the times ; but, in very truths the claim of 
Macbeth to the throne, accoidii^ to tiie rule of Scottish 
sncoeuionf was better than that of Duncan. Aa a king, 
the tyrant 80 much exclaimed against was, in reality, a 
firm, just, and equitable prince. 

Apprdiensions of danger from a party which Maloohn, 
the eldest son of the slaughtered Duncan, had set on foot 
in Northumberland, and still maintained in Scotland, 
seems, in process of time, to have soured the temper of 
Macbeth, and rendered him formidable to his nobility. 
Against Macduff*, in particular, the powerful maormor of 
Fife, he had uttered sonic threats which occasioned that 
chief to fly from the court of Scotland. Urged by this new 
counsellor, Siward, the Danish earl of Northumberland, 
invaded Scotland in the year 1 054, displaying his banner 
in behalf of the banished Malcolm. JMbcbeth engaged 
the Ibe in the neighbourhood of hia oeldbrated ca^ of 
Dnnsinane. He waa defeated, but escaped fiom the bat- 
tle, and was slain at Lumphaouuian in 1056. 

Very alight.obseryation will enable us to reodleethow 
mudi ihis simple statement difte from that of the 
drama, though the plot of the latter is consistent 
enough with the inaccurate historians from whom Shak- 
speare drew his materials. It might be added, that 
early authorities show us no such persons as Banquo and 
his son Fleance, nor have we reason to think that the 
latter ever fled further from Macbeth than across the 
flat scene;, according to the stage direction. Neither 
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were Banquo or his son ancestors of the house of Stuart. 
All these things are now known ; but the mind re- 
tains pertinaciously the impression made by the imposi- 
tions of genius. While the works of Shakspeare are 
read^ and the English language subsists^ History may say 
what she will, but the general reader will only reooUect 
Macbeth as a 8acrili^;iout umnper, and Richard aa a 
defimed nmrtlierer* 

Macbeth left a son, named Laach> which ia translated 
faiuw, €ff die simple. After a few montha' stmgg^^ he 
•was defeated and alain at Eaaie, in Strath-Bogie. 



CHAP. III. 

MALCOLM 111., CALLED CEAN-MOHR. FOREIGNERS SEEK REFUGE 

IN SCOTLAND : KINDLV RECEIVED BY THE KINO AND BY HIS 
WIFE. — THE king's AFFECTION FOA MARGARET. ^ DEATH OF 
MALCOLM AND MABaAEn. <— DONALD BAMK. » I) U MCA V. — 
BDOAB. — ALBXAKDBB !• — DATID I. — BA1TLB OW VOETUAL- 
LSBVOir. » DATId's death. — BIS BBNXriCSNCa TO THI 
CBUBCB. — - Bit CBABACm AS A SOVXaUOK. 



Malooui llh, son of Dnnean^ caOed Cean-mohr^ or 
great-head, fnnn the misproportioned siae of that part 
^ hia body, ascended the Scottiah throne in 1056. 
He waa a prince of Tabor and talent, and, haying been 
bred in the school of adversity, had profited by tlie 
lessons taught in that stern seminary. His long residence 
in tlie north of England must necessarily have given him 
means of acquiring more information than if he had 
remained during his youth with his ignorant subjects. 
In his reign, too, a more steady light begins to dawn on 
Scottish history ; rathor, however, from tlie English annals 
than from any that are proper to the kingdom' itself. 
Malcolm had resided long in England ; he had probably 
Tiaited the capital during the time of Edward the Confe»- 
aoTy 10 whom he had been indd)ted fbr rdief and protec- 
tioii* Hia habita and attacfamenta led him to keep up a 
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eoneipondence widi Aiil oonntry; and, excepting tlie 
Seottiah short and hasty incandon into Nofdivmbaland 
In I06l, nodiing oceomd daring the Saxon dynaaly 

in England which could infringe the good understanding 
hetween what may be called from this period the sister 
kingdoms. The death of Edward the Confessor somewhat 
shook this state of amity. Malcolm appears to have been 
more indifferent to the friendship of his successor, Harold, 
since, in 1066, he received into Scotland Tostigh, bro- 
ther to the English king, then hatching a conspiracy, 
and projecting an invasion of Harold's territariei« Toatigh 
united with the king of Norway, and both were alain next 
aonuner at the battle of Stamford Bridges. 

The amqaeat of En^^d by the Normana aent other 
fbgitiYea into Soodand^ who emigrated in conaeqnenoe 
of the general change of poaaeaaion occaaioned by so great 
ft revelation. The moat diatinguislied of ilwae wcie 
Edgar Atbding of Eng^d, the hehr of tlie Confea- 
sor's race, with his sister Margaret, one of the fhireat 
and most accomplished maidens in England, and who^ 
considering that her brother was weak both in mind 
and body, might be looked upon as the hope of the Saxon 
royal line, so dear to the English nation. Edgar Atheling 
was also accompanied in his flight by his mother and a 
younger sister. Malcoim eapouaed the princeas Margaret 
about 1067. 

Allied to the Saxon royal ftmily by this match, the king 
of Seots engaged in a league against Wilham the Con- 
tpem with aome diaoontenled toda in Nortiiombcriand 
HidwidiiheDainea. TheDaneayhowerer^weBerepulaed, 
and theNor&umhrian oniapiratendiqpened^ before Mal- 
edmtaokdiefieldyinlOTO. Bxaaperaledby aomeietali- 
ation on his own frontieni, he awept the bishopric of 
Durham and adjacent parts with such severity, and drove 
away so great a number of captives, that for many years 
afterwards English slaves were to be foimd in every 
hamlet and hut in Scotland. 

The revenge of the Conqueror operated an effect 
aimilar to that of the wiath of Malcolm. To be avenged 
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df the rebellious Northumbrians, William ravaged the 
country with a fury which laid utterly waste the fertile 
possessions between the Humber and Tees. So dolefully 
was the face of the country changed, says William of 
Malmesbury, that a stranger would have wept over it, 
and mn ancieat inhabitant would not have recognised it. 
Many thousands of the lower orders. Mid also a con* 
aderable number both of Anglo-Saxons and Normant 
€£ eonditiim^ who had incuned the wzaUi of the Con* 
qaetat WOliam, so easy to awake, and to difficolt to 
appease, ledied into Scotland as the best piaee of reftige. 

llaleofan^eenalUe of fSbm wtHae of die Nonnaa cliiTaL*y, 
t e e ei fed bodi tlicni and die English willi disdnedon, 
and conferred offices, honours, and estates upon them 
with no sparing hand. For example, he gave refuge to the 
Earl of March, who, by a corruption of his name and 
tide (Comes Patricius), was called Gosspatrick, when he 
was banished from England. To this powerful baron 
Malcolm committed the castle of Dunbar, which might 
be called the second and inner gate of Scodand, suppos- 
ing the strong town of Berwick to be the first. The 
fgiatnpie ia only one out of many instances in which this 
Sootdah monavdi displayed his confidence in the Nor- 
inansi and Ida dasiie to engage in hia seiTiee disljngaished 
|ia«ni8 of diat redoubted nadon^ who^ in d&at i^, pos* 
sewed die highest diaracter for military skill and invin- 
eibk TakNir. 

The course which Malcolm Cean-mohr pursued from 
pdiitical prudence was forwarded by his royal consort 
from love to her native country, joined to the dictate** 
of female sympathy with misfortune. She did all in 
her power, and influenced as far as possible the mind of 
her husband, to reHeve the distresses of her Saxon coun- 
-trymen^ of high or low degree ; assuaged their afflic- 
tions, and was zealous in protecting those who had been 
intolfad in the rain which the battle of Hastings 
brong^^ on the royal house of Edward the Conte- 
aor. The gendenesa and mildness of temper proper 
10 dda anuaUe.woman; prdbaUy also die experience 
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of lidr pradfinee and good iense, had great wt^t with 



was fiur from being inaenaible to the suggestions of his 
amiaUe ocmsort He stooped his mind to hers on rdi- 

gious matters^ adorned her favourite books of devotion 
with rich bindings^ and was often seen to kiss and pay 
respect to the volumes which he was unable to read. He 
acted also as interpreter to Margaret, when she endea- 
voured to enlighten the Scottish clergy upon the proper 
time of celebrating Easter; and though we cannot attach 
much consequence to the issue of this polemical contro- 
yersy, which terminated, of course, in favour of the cause 
adopted by the fair pleader and the royal interpretei^ 
yet it is a pleasing picture of conjugal aflfection labour- 
ing jointlj Ibr the inatraetion of a barbarous people; nor 
ean we doubt that its influence was Mt in more mate* 
rial circumstances than the precise question at issue. 

After ihe death of 'Wiilhon the Conqueror^ and the 
accession of WiUiam Rufus, various subjeels of qaaml 
and mutual incursions took place betwixt England and 
Scotland. The general cause of dispute related to the terms 
on which Malcolm was to possess Cumberland and Nor- 
thumberland. These provinces, as already mentioned, had 
been ceded, the first by the Saxon king Edgar, the second 
by a Northumbrian earl, to the Scottish crown, under con- 
dition of close alliance and neighbourly assistance. The 
introduction of feudal holdings substituted the homage 
and fealty of an inferior prince to a lord paramount instead 
of the loose stipulation of friendship and occasional aa» 
sistance. These feudal conditions could only apply to the 
provinoea of Lothian^ indudmg Berwickshire and part di 
Teviotdakj to Northmnberland^ and to Cumberland. In 
the first of these provinces llfidcolm, who> creasing the 
firdiof Forth^ frequently resided tfiere^ had established » 
fixed and permanent an&ority. In the two English coun- 
ties his tenure and his influence on the affections of the 
subjects were much less decided. In 1080 William 
Rufus built the fortress of Newcastle^ and in 1092 that 
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of CariMtey bodiiieoeMEiUylaiding to bridle and render 
ineeeaie die poMCiriona of the Sootdah king in tihe two 
nordieni coimtiea. The question of homage waa fieredy 
agitated at this early period^ as in snbsequent generations^ 

and usually arranged upon general terms^ or^ according 
to the legal phrase, salvo jure cujuslibet. 

These heart-burnings were terminated by the death 
of Malcolm Cean-mohr. Tills enterprising prince made 
a hasty incursion into England, and besieged Alnwick 
with a tumultuary army. The circumstance that a 
fortress so near the frontiers was not in his possession 
argues how imperfect was his authority in Northumber- 
land. While thus employed, he was surprised by Roger 
de Mowbray^ a Norman buon^ at the head of a eon* 
aideraUe iam, and an aetion ensued, . on the 13th 
November, 109S* in whicb Malcdm Cean-mohr fell, widi 
bia ddest son. Queen Margaret, much indispoaed at the 
time^ only lived to hear the event, and expresa her resig- 
nation to the will of God. She died on the l6th No- 
vember, on receiving the fatal tidings. 

After her death, Margaret was received into the Romish 
calendar. A legend of a well-imagined miracle narrates, 
that when it was proposed to remove the body of the new 
saint to a tomb of more distinction, it was found impos- 
sible to lift it until that of her husband had received the 
same honour, as if in her state of beatitude Margaret had 
been guided by the same feelings of coi^ugal deference 
and affieetion whidi had rq;alated this exodknt woman's 
conduct while on earth. 

The diaracter of Malcohn Cean-mohr himself stands 
high, if '^hia dtaadon and opportrndtiea be considered. 
He was a man of undannted coorage and generosity. 
A nobleman of his court had engaged to assassinate 
him. The circumstance became known to the king, 
who, during the amusement of a hunting-match, diew 
the conspirator into a solitary glade of the forest, 
upbraided him with his traitorous intentions, and defied 
him to mortal and equal combat. The assassin, siur- 
pfiaad at this act of generosity, threw himself at the 
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kingfii lisety oonteied kb meditated crime^ his pie* 
sent repcDtanoe^ and towed fidelity for die fuiaxtk 
The Im^ tmatod him as before, and had no reaacm to 
r^oBtof hiamanljeendiict. Thie etory aeeme to ehoir 
diat Makdra, the proteetor and fticnd of the duvdroua 
Nonnane, had caught a portioii of diat apiitt of knightly 
honour and high-sooled generority whidi diey contri* 
buLcd so much to spread throughout Europe. 

A yery improbable legend asserts that Malcolm for- 
mally introduced the feudal system into Scotland. It is 
circumstantially alleged that he summoned all the Scot- 
tish nobility to meet him at Scone, and that each bringing 
with him, as directed, a handful of earth from hia lands, 
surrendered them by that aymbol to the king, who granted 
charters of them anew to each proprietor, under the form 
of feudal investiture. The Moot-hill of Scone, or place 
•ijmAce, eOMMmu pheUi, ia end to be compoaed of 
dimsymbolsof surrender, and thence called CNnniff terra* 
Tldal^endlstotanyincrediUe. Botif Makolmdidnot, 
as indeed he probably conld not, change ihiB laws of hia 
whole kingdom, by altering in erery case the tenure on 
which property was held, there is no doubt that, by various 
grants in particular instances, he contributed to intro- 
duce into Scotland the custom of feudal investitures. It 
was a system agreeable to the prince, to whom it attri- 
buted the flattering character of superior, paramount, or 
original proprietor of the lands of the whole kingdom. 
It waa agreeable also to the Normans whom he attracted 
to his court. These attached securi^ to a royal charter, 
and felt that they iacreaeed tfieir personal consequence^ 
by obtaoung the power of gnoituiig landa which they 
eonld not occupy to sab-meab, who ahould hold, it 
tibem, under tenna of aervice similar to ihoee by which 
they themsdves hdd their estatea Iran the crown. The 
feudal system was alao the eatafaUahed law of Vnnte and 
England, to which the Scottish monarch would natu« 
rally look for the means of improving the rude institutions 
of his native country. Although, therefore, feudal law 
certainly waa not introduced by Malcolm Ceau-mohr. we 
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joay conclude that Scotland was in liui time first pve- 
pared to leedYe it by de^actudd instanccsy and ih» gn« 
dnal i^ration of ooncuniiig cueuaislaiieii. 

Malcolm Cean-mdir at his death lefltafluiuly under age^ 
but was gueoeeded by his brother Donald Bane, a wild 
Sooty who^ flying to the Hebrides on the death of their 
father Duncan, does not appear to have yisited hik bro- 
ther Malcolm at any period of his reign^ or partaken in 
any of the novelties which he had introduced. He 
hurried to Scotland on his brother's decease, and, by 
the assistance of an army of western islanders, took pos- 
session of the crown, to the prejudice of his brother's 
children. This rough chieftain was welcomed by many 
of the northern Scots^ whp were jealous of the innoYationa 
of Malcolm, and his preference of strangers.. 

The first edict of Donald Bane was a sentence of banish^ 
ment against all foreigners; a brutal attempt to bring 
back all Scotland to th^ savage state of Argyle and the 
Hebrides. It is sddom, howerav . that civilisation, hav- 
ing once made some progress^ can be oompdled to retro- 
grade, unless when knowledge is united with oomiption 
and eflfeminacy . Donald Bane had no permanent trinmp)i. 
Duncan, a base-bom son of the late king, collected a io94» 
numerous force of English and Normans, and, driving 
. Donald Bane back among the Red-shanks, took posses- 
sion of his throne, whether in his own right, or as regent 
for the lawful family of Malcolm, is uncertain. After 
having held the sceptre, proper or delegated, for a year, 
Edmund, his half brother, the second of the legitimate 
children of Malcolm Cean-mohr (the first being a 
priest), procured the assassination of Duncsn, by an 
eari of the Meams, and replaced Donald Bane <m the 
throne, in consequence of a treaty, by which he became 
bound to ahare the kingdom with Eihnund* 

Donald Bane, thus again enUuNmed, resumed his pur* 1095. 
pose of destroying what his brother Malodm had accom« 
plished for dvilizing Scotland, and expelled anew the 
foreigners from his kingdom. This produced a fresh re- 1098. 
volution. Edgar, the tliird son of Malcolm and of the 
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amiable Maigarety bong favoured by William Rufus^ 
meived gucconn from EngLandj and making himsdf 
' maater of hia nnde Donald Bane's pmooj imprisoned 
bim^ and put oat hia eyes. Edmund^ who had been 
authmr of this second nsoipation of Donald Bane^ was 
imprisoned^ and in token of penitence for the guilt he had 
incurred by his accession to the murder of Duncan, or* 
dered the fetters which he had worn in his dungeon 
to be buried with him in his coffin. Notwithstanding 
his cruelty to his aged uncle, the character of Edgar 
seems to have been equitable and humane. He kept 
peace with England; and the amity betwixt the king- 
doms was strengthened by Henry I., called Beauclerc, 
becoming the husband of Matilda^ the sister of Edgar, 
i 106. Edgar died^ after an undisturbed reign of about nine 
years. 

Alexander I. succeeded as next brother of Edgar. 
Hia xeign ia chiefly remarkable for the determined strag- 
gle which he made in defence of the independence of ^ 
church of Scothmd. This was maintained against the 
archbishops of Canteibary and York, each of whom 
eldmed a spiritual superiority over Scotland^ and a 
right to consecrate the archbishop of St. Andrew's, the 
primate of that kingdom. Notwithstanding the hostile 
interference of the pope, Alexander, with considerable 
address, contrived to play off the contradictory pretensions 
of the two English archbishops against each other, and 
thus to evade complying with either. Of Alexander's 
personal character we can only judge from the epithet of 
the fiereej whidi referred probably to his own temper and 
manners, since assuredly his reign was peacefuL He 
died 1184. 

Alexander was saoceedid by David' I., youngest sen 
of Malodhn Cean-mohr, and a monarch great talents. 
He was free from the ignorant barbarity of Ms conn- 
trymen> having been educated, during his youths at 
the court of Henry 1., the celebrated Beauderey his 
sister s husband. David had entered into the views 
of that wise monarch touching his succession^ and had 
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•worn to maintain ihe lif^t of Henry^a dan§^ta> the 
tmpreaa Matilda, the wcU-knoWn queen Mand <^ the 
Bngliah chromderB, to the kingdom of England. Ae- » 
eoidingly he asserted her title in 1135^ and when^ upon 
the death of Henry, Stephen earl of Mortagne usurped 
the throne of England, the Scottish king commenced 
war for the purpose of displacing him. But the forces 
of David I. were of a character unusually tumultuary, 
and affordetl a curious specimen of the miscellaneous tribes 
which, long mixing without incorporating, at length formed 
the source from which the Scottish people of modem times 
derive their descent. " That accursed army/' saya the 
monkish chronicler, so stigmatising David's troops on ac- 
eonnt of their horrible excesses, consisted of Normans, 
Gennans, and £iigiiah, of Cumbrian Britons, of North- 
umbrians, of men of TeWotdale andLothian, ofPicts,oom- 
monly caUed men of Galloway, and of Seoto." Difoing 
ftom each other in cnstoms, and in a certain measure in 
language, these various nations seem only to have agreed 
in the general use of the utmost hcence and cruelty, which 
the English historians candidly admit was restrained as 
much as possible by the regulations of their monarch. 

Stephen marched northwards to repel David and his 
miscellaneous host ; but the war languished, and gave 
place to a succession of truces and hollow treaties, which 
were made and broken without much ceremony. The par- 
ties were, perhaps, more equally balanced than a Scottish 
and an EngUsh king had been either before or after. The 
want of diadpline in David'a army waa oompsnsaled 
by ite treachery subsisting in that of Stephen, wbidi 
enaj now and then ahow^ itsdf by the revdt of some 
of hisbanNis. Stephen tried to obtain peace with Scot- 
land by surrender of the open country in Northnmher* 
land and Cumberland, retaining, however, the castles and 
strong places, by means of which the territory which he 
now ceded could, in a more favourable moment, be speed- 
ily recovered. David was awake to this policy, and well 
aware his single force was unequal to placing Matilda 
on the throne, he, with the usutd policy of auxiliaries. 
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made it his object to gain wliat enhigement of terii- 
tknies he coold, ddier bj conquest or cecrion^ thoa^ 
die price should be hia Ibnaldng die canae hi whidi he 

had taken up arms. For this purpose, he inyaded 
Northumberland in 1138, at a time when Stephen was 
80 hard pressed in the south, that he was compelled to 
abandon the northern barons to their own defence. 
These brave men, however, despised submission to an 
invader ; or, whatever deference some of them might be 
disposed to render to the king of Scots' personal merits, 
the atrocities of the Galwegians and other barbarous 
tribes in David's army roused every hand in opposition 
to such an army and its leader. Thurstan, ardilHshop of 
fmk, a prelate of equal prudence and spirit^ Bnmmcmed a 
oonventioD of the English northern barons, and exhorted 
them to determined resistance. Age and boyhood were 
called to the combat Roger de Mowbray, ahnoat a diild, 
was brought to ike Bn^ish host, and placed at die head 
of his numerous vassals. Walter I'Espec, an aged baron 
of great fame in war, was chosen general-in-chief. A 
standard was erected in the camp, being the mast of a 
ship fixed on a four-wheeled carriage, from which were 
displayed the banners of Saint Peter of York, Saint John 
of Beverley, and Saint Wilfred of Rippon. On the top, 
and surrounded by these ensigns, was a casket or pyx, 
containing a consecrated host. The displaying of this 
standard ser?ed to give a sacred character to the war, and 
was the more approj^ate^ aa the stmggl e was with the Gal- 
w^iansj a batbarons people, as sacrilegioas as they were 
bloodthirsty and inhuman. mthddsapparatosofrdJgion 
mixed with war, the barons adyanced to NorthaUertoik 

Bayid had moved towards the same point, and not 
widiout gaining ocmsiderable snccess. WUHam, the son 
of that Duncan, natural brother of David, who had 
expelled Donald Bane from the Scottish throne in 1094> 
was a distinguished leader in his uncle's army. He 
seems to have been a chief of military talent, and was 
employed by David in commanding the Galwegians so 
often mentioned* On this occasion he led a huqge body 
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of these wild men into Lancashirey and defeated % 
conaiderable fing^Uah anny at a place called Clitherow^ 
near the aoiiToes of the BibUe. From thence Wil- 
liam Mac Duncan oondacted them to join king David i 
at Northallerton, loaded aa they were with spoils and 
dated with additional preaomption. 

David^ thus reinforced^ moved forward with sudi ccie- i 
rity, that he had well nigh surprised the Enghsh army, 
who were encamped on Cuton Moor. Robert de Bruce, 
an aged Norman baron, familiar with the king, and hold- 
ing, as many otliers did, lands in both kingdoms, was 
despatched from the English camp to negotiate with 
David, at least to gain time. This old warrior objected 
to the king the impolicy and unldndness of oppresaing 
the EngUsh and Nonnana, whoae arms had often sap? 
ported the Scottiah throne. He argued with him upon 
the nncfaiyakoua and unchriatian atrodtiea of his sol- 
diera, and finally aariendering the land whidi he held 
of David, he lenounoed all homage to him, and dedared 
hlmaelfhia enemy. Bernard de^diol, a Yorkahire baron 
in like drcamatancea, made a aunilar lennndation and 
defiance. Bruce and the king wept as they parted. Wil« 
liam, the son of Dmicaii, called Bruce a false traitor. 

Another characteristic scene took place in a council of 
war held in the Scottish camp on the same evening, to 
prepare for the battle of the next day. The king had 
determined that the action should be begun by the 
archers and men-at-arms, who composed the r^ular 
strength of his army. But the Galwcgians, presump- 
tuooafrom liieir late success, were determined on leading 
the van, tfaoogh it ia not eaay to goeaa by what alleged 
rig^t they aupported aa^ a pietenaion* *^ Whence thia 
cnifidenee in.tfaeae men caaeli in mail ? " aaid a Celtic 
chief, llaliae earl of Stradiehie: ''I wear none; yet 
win I advance further to-monow than thoae who are 
dieathed in ated." Alan de Percy^ a natural brother 
of the great baron of that name, and a follower of David, 
repUed that Malise said more than he would dare to 
make good. David interfered to put an end to the 
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dispute^ and yielded^ thou^ unwillingly^ to the claim 
of the Gralwegians. 

August 22. 11 38. On the fated morning both armies 
drew up. The English were in one compact body^ with 
their caTahry in ihe rear. The Scottish army formed 
Ihiee lines. In the first were the Galw^ans, under 
their leaders, Ulgrick and Bovenald. The second line 
was commanded by Daidd's son prince Henry, and oon- 
sisted of the men at arms and the archers, with the 
men of Cumberland and Teviotdale, both of the ancient 
stock of Britons. The men of Lothian and the Hebri- 
deans formed the third body ; and a reserve, consisting 
of selected English and Normans, Avith the Scots properly 
called so, and the Moray men, who were chiefly of 
Scandinavian descent, completed the order of battle' 
Here David himself took his station* 

The English in the mean time received the bless- 
ing of the aged Thurstan^ conflerred by his delate the 
titular bishop of the Orkneys, and swore to each other 
to be victorious or die. The Galwegians rushed on 
with a hideous cry of Mbanigh, Albanigh*, and stag- 
gered the i^ialanx of spearmen, on whom they threw 
tiiemselves with incredible fury. The severe and unre- 
mitting discharge of the English archery was, however, 
unsupportable by naked men, and the Galwegians were 
about to leave the field, when prince Henry came up with 
the Scots men at arms in full career, and dispersed " like 
a spider's web" that part of the English army which 
was opposed to him. The Galwegians had begun to 
rally, and the battle was renewed with fury, when a re- 
port flew through both armies that David had fallen. It 
was in vain that the king flew helmetless through the 
ranks^ imploring the soldiers to rally and stand by hiid. 
Order codd not be restored^ and he was at feugth forced 
from tiie fleld to secure his personal safety. The king 

• By this they meant to announce themselves as descended fVom the 
ancient inbabitanto of Scotland, called of old Alln n and Albania. Wtien 
they were temilied, the Engllih called in fcorn, l.yrych, Ft/rych, ''yoiiue 
but Irish," wnich, indeed, must have been true ol that part of the Galire- 
giam called the wild bcotf of UaUoway, who are undoubtedly Scotch Iriah. 
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availed himself of the humiliation of the Galwegiana 
to introduce some humanity into his anny of barbarians^ 
and to draw the reins of discipline more tight. 

It is obvious from this whole narrative Uiat the battle 
of Gaton Moor, or Northallerton, was a weU-dispated, 
and for some time a doubtful action ; and thou^ its - 
immediate consequences seem less important^ the remote 
eflfects of the victory decided much in fkvour of England. 
Davids victorious at Outon Moor^ might have assimd to 
himself and his posterity the north of England, as far as 
the Trent and Humber ; and what influential import- 
ance tliat must have given to a Scottish monarch in 
future wars can only be matter of conjecture, or must 
rather have depended on the character and talents of 
David's successors. 

Even amid all the pride .of victory^ Stephen con- 1139, 
sented, for the sake of peace, to siurrender to prince 
Henry of Scotland the whole earldom of Northimiber- 
land, with the exception of the castles of Newcastle and 
Bamborough, by means of w&ich the English monarch 
xetained the means of recovering the whole province when 
time should serve. After this peace of Durham, as it was 
eaUed, David appears to have gone to London, in 11 41, to 
share the short-lived triumph of his niece Matilda. But 
this was the visit of a relation and friend, and not that 
of an ally. The Scottish king found the royal lady iU-dis- 
posed to receive the lessons of calmness and moderation 
which his experience recommended, and returned to his 
own country in disgust, leaving his niece to her fortunes. 

In 1 152 Scotland lost a treasure hy the death of the in- 
estimable prince Henry. He left by Ada, an English lady 
of quality, a family of three sons and as many daughters. 

In the subsequent year the venerable David followed 
his son. Having discharged all his duty as a man and 
a monardi, by settling his affiurs as wdl as the early age 
of his grandchildren would permit, he^was found dead 
in an attitude of devotion 24 May, 1153. 

That extenrive liberality to the church which procured 
David's admission into tlie ample roll of Romish saints. 
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made rather an tmfavounible impression on his sueceiiots. 
^< Ht kgtked" said Jamefe the Fint> *^ a mIt mlM I9 
&ie ermone." Jf indeed we contemplate with modern eyes 
the mimifieentfiovmdationsof KidtOy Mdrose^ Holyrood- 
hoose, Jedburgh, Newbotde^ Kiidoss, Dryburgh, &e. 
^C. we may he disposed to consider David's liberality to 
the church as nearly allied to wasteful extravagance. 
But it is to be considered that the monks were the only 
preservers of the little learning of the time; that they 
were exclusively possessed of the knowledge of litera- 
ture, the arts of staining glass^ gardening, and me- 
chanics ; that they taught reUgion to all, and some toudi 
of usefid learning to the children of the nobility. These 
things kept in view, it will not seem strange that a patriot 
king should desure to multiply the number of commu- 
nities 80 much calculated to aid civilisation. Let it be 
remembered also that the monks were agriculturists; 
that thdr Tassals and bondmen were proverbially said to 
live wen under ihe croder ; that tfioogb these ecdeai- 
astics are generally alleged to have chosen the best of 
the land, its present superiority is often owing to their 
own better skill of cultivation. The convents, besides, af- 
forded travellers the only means of refuge and support 
which were to be found in the country, and constituted 
the sole fund for the maintenance of the poor and infirm. 
Lastly, as the sacred territory gifted to the church 
escaped on common occasions the ravages of war, there 
seems much reason for excusing a liberality which placed 
ao much fertile land, with its produce, b^ond the readi 
of military devastation. It waa. peihaps, widi iStds view 
that king David endowed so many convents upon the 
borders so peculiarly exposed to 8u£^ by war. 

In oAer respects the prudence and Idngly virtues of 
David I. are unimpeachable. Buchanan, no favourer of 
royalty, has left his testimony, that the life of this mon- 
arch affords the perfect example of a good and patriot 
king. He was constant and active in the distribution of 
justice, was merciful and beneficent in peace, valiant and 
skilful in war. He wept over the horrors committed 
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by his lawless annies^ snd endeaTOiired to atone for 
what he could not prevent by presents to the churches 

which suffered. Nay, so great was his remorse for 
the crimes they had committed under hi^ rule, that it 
is said the king of Scotland entertained thoughts of 
going a pilgrimage to Palestine, and dedicating the re- 
mainder of his hfe to combating the Saracens. But he 
was withheld from his purpose by a more rational con- 
sideration of the duty he owed to his subjects. It is also 
leoorded of David, that, loving pleasure Uke other men^ 
lie was always ready to postpone it to duty. If his hounds 
were drawn out, his courser mounted^ and all prepared 
for the enjoyment of the chase^ the yoite of a poor man 
reqoizing justice at his hand was sufficient to postpond 
iSbt amusement, though the Idng was passionately fond of 
it, until he had heard and answered the petition of tiie 
suppliant. 

In point of civilization, the character and habits of 
David were highly favourable to the advance of those 
schemes which his father Malcolm Cean-mohr hadformed, 
with the assistance perhaps of his sainted queen. In 
choosing his residence, Malcolm had pitched upon Dun- 
fermline, being the very verge of his kingdom, as far as 
it was properly Scottish. David, in imitation of his 
father, Malcolm Cean-mohr, pushed southwards across 
the broad firth, and was, it would seem, the first Scottish 
king who sometimes lesided at Edinbuxjg^, whidi, firom 
its stiong fortress and neighbouring sea-port, was now 
beoome a place of consideiation, and where he founded 
lihe abbey of Holy Bood, afterward the royal xesidenee 
of the mottardis of Scotiand. This didce of abode 
placed him in frequent contact with the only province of 
his kingdom in which English was constantly spoken, led 
to the frequent use of that language in his court, and to 
the increase of the civilization with which he had become 
acquainted during his education in £ngUDd. 
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CHAP. IV.. 

VALCouinr. «— wiLUAX TBS uov: Bit CARmrr. ^MBAvr 

or WALMU : ABEOOATIP ST EICBABD I. — DIATB AMD CBA- 

BAcm or wiLUAX. — ALBiAiii>i» u. : BnmAnL 

Malcolm IV., at the age of twelve years, succeeded to 
his excellent grandfather^ David I.^ 1153. Being a 
CeLtie prince^ succeeding to a people of whom the great 
proportion were CeltSj he was inaugurated at Scone, 
with the peculiar ceremonies belonging to the Scoto* 
Irish race. In compliance with their ancient customay 
he was placed upon a fated ston^ dedicated to this 
solemn nse, and brought for that purpose £rom Ireland ^ 
by Fergus^ the son of Eric. An Iro-Scottish or 
Highland bard also steiq^ forward^ and chanted to 
^ the people a Gaelic poem^ containing the catalogue of 
the young king's ancestors^ from the reign of the same 
Fergus, founder of the dynasty.* The poem has been for- 
tunately preserved, and must not be considered in tht 
light of one of Gibber's birth-day odes. On the con- 
trary, it was an exposition from the king to the people 
of the royal descent, in virtue of which he claimed their 
obedience, and bears a sufficiendy accurate conformity 
with other meagre documents on Ihe same subject^ to 
enable modem antiquaries, by comparing the Hsta, to 
form a regular catalogue of these barbarous kings or 
king^bts of die Dalriadic race. 

In Malcolm's reign the lords of the Hebtidean islandsj 
who were in a state of independence^ scarcely a«toow* 
lodging even a nominal allegiance either to the crown 
of Scotland or that of Norway, though claimed by both 
countries, began to give much annoyance to the western 
coasts of Scotland, to which their light-armed galleys or 
birliru, and their habits of piracy^ gave great facilities. 

* Tlw GBMeterd wbi vmany a gemdogiit or iMiimdilei aiid the display 

of his talents was often exhibited in the recital of versified pedigrees. In 
a burlesque poem, culled the Howlat, such a character is introduced ia 
vidieule. It wm written in the reisn of Jamei II., when all reverence fiir 
the bardic profession was lost, «t teiat la the lowlHMIiP-Alf the ffiwie^r 
edition qf tikit andcnt poem. 
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Somerled was at this time lozd of llie ttlea^ and a fre- 
quent leader in such incursions. Peace was made with 
diis turbulent chief in 1153; but in 11 64, ten years 
after, Somerled was again in arms, and fellj attempting 
a descent at Renfrew. 

Malcolm IV.'s transactions with Henry of England 
were of greater moment. Henry (second of the name) 
had sworn (in 1 149) that if he ever gained the English 
crown he would put the Scottish king in possession of 
Carlisle, and of all the country lying between Tweed and 
Tyne ; but, when securely seatid on the throDe, instead 
of Iblfilling his ohUgadon^ he endeavoured to deprive 
Malcolm ^ such possessions in the northern counties as 
yet remidned to Idm, forgetting his obligations to his 
great-undeDavid^ and his relationship to ^e young king 
his grandson. The youth and inexperience of Malcohn 
seem on this occasion to have been circumvented by the 
sagacity of Henry, who was besides, in point of power, 
greatly superior to the young Scots prince. Indeed, it 
would appear that the English sovereign had acquired a 
personal influence over his kinsman of which his Scottish 
subjects had reason to be jealous. Malcolm yielded up 
to Henry all his possessions in Cumberland and Nor- 
thumberland ; and when it is considered that his grand* 
falher David had not been able to retain them with any 
swurehold, even when Eng^d waa distracted with the 
civil wars of Stephen and MatOda^ it must he owned 
that hia descendant, opposed to Henry II. in his pleni- 
tude of undisputed power, had litde chance to make his 
claim good. He also did homage for Lothian, to the 
great scandal of Scottish historians, who> conceiving his 
doinc: so affected tlie question of Scottish independence, 
are much disposed to find the Lothian, for which the 
homage was rendered, in Leeds or some other place, 
different from the real Lothian which they considered 
as an original part of Scotland. But this arises from 
their entertaining the erroneous opinion that Lothian 
bore, in Malcolm the fourth's time, the same charac« 
ter of an int^al part of Scotland which it has hmg 
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exhibited. Homage was done by the Scottish Idnga liar 
Lothian^ simply because it had been a part or moiety of - 
Northumberland^ ceded by Eadulf-Cudel^ a Saxon earl of 
NorthttmberUmd to Malcolm IL, on eonditum of amity 
and mpport in war, lor whidiy as feudal insdtetiona 
gained ground, fleodal homage was the natnral sabstitnte 
and emblem.* 

Besides the cession of his Nortorahrlan possesrions^ 
Malcolm seems to have attached himself to Henry II. 
personally, and to have cultivated a sort of intimacy 
which, when it exists between a powerful and a weaker 
prince, seldom fails to be dangerous to the indepentlence 

1159. of the latter. The Scottish king was knighted by Henry, 
and attended and served in his campaigns in France, till 
he was recalled by the formal remonstrances of his sub* 
jectSy who declared they would not permit English In* 

1 160i flnence to predominate in their councils. Malcolm's return 
and prfesenoe quelled a diasatisfectlon which had well ni|^ 
broken out into open mutiny. He was also successful in 
putting down insnrfectlons in the detached and half- 
ind^endent proyinees of Galloway and Moray. Mai* 
cobn IV. died in Il65, at the early age of twenty-four 
years. Though brave in battle, he seems from his in- 
tercourse witli Henry to have been flexible and yielding 
in council, to which, with some effeminacy of exterior 
and shyness of manners, must be attributed his historical 
epithet of Malcolm the maiden. It could not be owing, 
as alleged by monkish writers^ to his strict continence, 
since it is now certain that he had at least one natural 
son. 

William, brother of Malcolm IV., succeeded him, and 
was crowned in 1166. He instantly solicited from 
Henry the restitution of Northumberland^ and disgusted 
with the English monardi when it was revised ham, 
opened a n^tiation with F^ce,bemg the first authen- 
tic account of that intercourse between the eountrita 
which an idle legend imputes to a league between Achay 
or Achaius^ king of Scots, and the celebrated Charle* 
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magnej and by which the lattor monaich is idly aaid to 
have taken into his pay a body of Scottish meroenaries. 
• Thodeclafedenemy of Ei^and, William took advan- 
tage of the fiunily disooids of Henry II. to lend Aait 
prince's son Richard assistance against his father. The 
Scottish king obtained from the insurgent prince a grant 
of the earldom of Northimiberland as far as the Tyne. 
Willing to merit this munificence on the part of Richard, 
William in 1173 invaded Northumberland without any 
marked success. In the subsequent year he renewed the 1 174. 
attempt, which terminated most disastrously. The Scot- 
tish king had stationed himself before Alnwick, a fortress 
fatal to his family^ and waa watching the motions of the 
ganrison while hia nnmerona and disorderly anny jdun- 
derad the country. Meantime a band of those northern 
batons of Bngland^ whose ancestors had gained the battle 
of the standard^ had airived at Newcasliley and sallied 
eat to sooor Iht coontry. They made about frar 
hnndred horsemen, and had ridden out upon adventoie^ 
eoncealed by a heavy morning mist. - A retreat was ad- 
vised, as they became uncertain of their way ; but 
Bernard de Baliol exclaimed, that should they all turn 
bridle, he alone would go on and preserve his honour. 
They advanced, accordingly, somewhat at random. 
The mist suddenly cleared away, and they discovered 
the battlements of Alnwick, and found themselves close 
to a body of about sixty horse, with whom William the 
Scottish king was patrolling the country. At first he 
took the English for a part of his own anny, and when 
undeoeiTedsaid boldly, Now shall we see who are good 
kn^ta,** and chaiged at the head of hia handfid of 
ftOowem. He waa unhorsed and made* prisoner with, 
dlwa of hia principal CoUowera. The northern baiona^ 
afraid of a roseoe from ihe nunmons Seottidi anny, re* 
treated with all speed to Newcastle, bearing wiA ^em 
their royal captive. William was presented to Henry at 
Northampton with his legs tied beneath the horse's belly; 
unworthy usage for a captive prince, the near relation 
of hia victor. It should be remembered, however, that 
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WiDuiii's interferenoe in the dcymeBtic quarrds of hfe 
tonily must hm greatly incensed Henry against him^ 
and that it was not a time when men were scrupulous 
in their mode of expressing resentment. 

We may reasonably suppose that, with such vindic- 
ative feeUngs towards his prisonerj Henry II. was not 
likely to part with him imless upon the most severe terms. 
And the loss of the king was so complete a derangement of 
the system of government^ as it then existed in Scotland^ 
that the Scottish nobility and clergy consented that, in 
order to obtain his freedom, William should become the 
liegeman of Henry^ and do homage for Scotland and all his 
other territories. Befimtysdi^giaeefiiltres^jWhidiwaa 
emdnded at Falaise in Nonnandy, in Deoember, 11749 
the kings of Engbmd had not the semblance of a 
rig^t to exae^ homfige for a single inch 6f Scbttidh 
ground^ Lothian alone excepted^ which was ceded to 
Malcolm II., as has been repeatedly mentioned, by grant 
of the Northumbrian earl Eadulf. All the other com- 
ponent parts of what is now termed Scotland had come 
to the crown of that kingdom by right of conquest, 
without having been dependent on England in any point 
of view. The Pictish territories had been united to 
those of the Scots by the victories of Kenneth Macalpine, 
Moray had reverted to the Scottish crown by the suc- 
cess of Malcolm II. in repeUing the Danes. Galloway 
had slso been reduced to the Scottish sway without the 
aid or intenrenti(m of finglsnd ; and Stiatli-Clyde.wa8 
suljected under Hke circumstances. A feudal depend- 
ence could only have been created by cession of land whidi 
had originally been English^ or by restoring ihat whidi 
had been conquered from Scotland. But England could 
have no title to homage for provinces which, having 
never possessed, England could not cede^ and having 
never conquered, could not restore. 

Now, however, by the treaty of Falaise, the king of 
England was declared lord paramount of the whole king- 
dom of Scotland; a miserable example of that impa- 
tience which too often characterised the Scottish councils. 
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An attempt was made at the same time to subject the 
Scottish church to that of £ngland^ by a clause in the same 
treaty, declaring that the former should be bound to the 
latter in such subjection as had been due and paid of old 
time^and that the English church should enjoy that supre- 
macy wbieh in justice she on^t to possess. The Scottiah 
cfaiiichmen explained thit provision^ which was fonned 
widi studied amfaigttity^ as leaving the whde question 
entire, since they alleged that no sapremacy had been 
yidded in former times, and that none was justly due. 
Bat die civil article .of submission was more carefoDy 
worded; and the principal castles in the realm, Roxburgh, 
Berwick, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling were put 
in Henry's hands as pledges for the execution of the 
treaty of Falaise ; while the king's brother David earl of 
Huntingdon and many Scottish nobles were surrendered 
as hostages to the same effect. Homage for broad Scot- 
land was in fact rendered at York according to the tenour 
of the treaty^ and the king s personal freedom was then 
obtained. 

William had surrendered the independence of his 
kingdom in ill-advised eagerness to xeeover his personal 
freedom; but he maintained widi better spirit ^e firan* 
chises of the drardu In a disputed election for the 
archbuhq^ of Saint Andrew's^ he opposed with steadi* 
ness and constancy die induction of John celled the Seot^ 
who was patronized by the pope Alexander III. The 11 81* 
kingdom of Scotland was laid under an interdict ; but 
William remained unshaken ; and a new pope, willing to 
compromise the matter, gave way to the king's pleasure, 
and recalled the excommunication. In 1188, pope 
Clement the third formally ratified the privileges of the 
church of Scotland, as a daughter of, and immediately 
solQect to, Rome, and dedared that no sentence of ex- 
comnranication should be pronounced there save by his 
hdiness or his legate a latere, such legate being a Scot- 
tish snljecty or one i^ieeiaDy deputed out of the sacred 
edlege. These were the principal transactions of Wil- 
liam's reign after his rdease tiU the death of Henxy 11. 
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of England, omitting only some savage transactions in 
Galloway, which argued the toUl harharity of the inha- 
bitants. 

The frontier castles of Roxburgh and Berwick still 
remained in possessioii of the English at the death of 
Henry II, On the saoeesnoncf his son, Richard Coeur 
de lAmi, 8 TemaricaUe treaty was entered into betwixt 
the kings and nations, by which, afler a personal inter* 
view with WiDiam> at Canterhory, Richard renounce 
all ri|^t of saperiority or homage whidi had been ex- 
torted from William dnring his captivity, and re-esta- 
bUdied the borders of the two kingdoms as they had 
been at the time of William's misfortune ; reserving to 
England such homage as Malcolm, the elder brother of 
William, had paid, or was bound to have rendered ; and 
thus replacing Scotland fully in the situation of national 
independence resigned by the treaty of Falaise. All 
claims of homage due to England before that surrender 
were carefully reserved, and therefore WiUiam was still 
the king of England's vasssl for Lothian, for the town of 
Berwick, and for whatever lands besides he possessed 
within the reahn of Enf^d. The stipulated com- 
pensation to be paid by Scotland for Ads am^ resti- 
tnliim of her national teedom wasten thousand marks 
sterling, a son equal to one hundred thomand pounds in 
the present day. 

The inducements leading Richard to renounce the ad- 
vantages which his father had acquired in the moment 
of William's misfortune were manifest : — 1 . The ge- 
nerous nature of Richard probably remembered that the 
invasion of Northumberland and the battle of Alnwick 
took place in consequence of a treaty betwixt William and 
himself ; and he might think himself obUged in honour 
to relieve his ally of some part, at least, of the ill conse- 
quences which had foUowed his ill-£ited attempt to carry 
into effect their agreement. This was, indeed, an argo«« 
ment whidi monarchs of a selfish disposition would not 
have been willing to admit ; but it was caknilated to 
tflfect tlie duTaboua and generous.Mingpi of Coeur de 
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laaiL — 2* Bii^aid bdng on the point of emborldng 
far the Holy Land, a laige nim of money was of more 
importance to him Ihan the barren daim of homage, 
which, in effect, coiild never have a real or distinct 
value to an English monarch, unless when, at some 
favourable opportimity, it could be connected with a 
daim to the property as well as the mere superiority of 
the kingdom of Scotland. — 3. It was of the highest 
consequence tliat the English king, bound on a distant 
expedition with the flower of his army^ ahoold leave a 
near-bordering and warlike neighbour rather in the 
condition of a grateful ally> than of a aoUen and diacon* 
tented vaaaal, deairona to anatdi the first opportunity of 
bunting his feudal fetters, by an exertion of Tiolence 
amilar to that whidi had imposed ihem. 

The m(«ey stipulated for the redemption of the na- 
tional independence of Scotland waa eoUecfted by an aid 
granted to the king by the nobles and the clergy; and 
there is reason to think that, in part at least, the burthen 
descended on the iiiliabitants in the shape of a capitation 
tax. Two thousand marks remained due when Richard 
himself became a prisoner, and were paid by William in 
aid of the lion-hearted prince's ransom^ if indeed, which 
aeema equally probable^ that sum was not a generous and 
gratuitous contribution on the part of the Sootdah king 
towards the hberation of his benefactor* 

Domeatic dissensions in his distant provinces^ all of 
them hKonght to a hi^y conchuum by lua akill and 
actiyityj are the most miudced historical events in Wil« 
liam's after-reign* Some misundsrstanding with king 
John of England oecasioned 1^ levying forces on both 
aides ; but by a treaty entered into betwixt the princes 
the caus€s of complaint were removed; William agreeing 
to pay to John a sum of 15,000 marks for good-will, it 
is said, and for certain favourable conditions. William 
died at Stirling, aged seven ty-two> after a long and active 1214. 
reign of forty-eight years. 

William derived his cognomen of the Lion from his 
being the first who adopted that animal aa the armorial 
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bearing of Soodand. From fihis emUem the &ief of 
the Soottiflh heralds is called lion king at anna. Chi- 
▼airy was fast gaining ground in Scotland at this time^ 

as appears from the importance attached by William and 
his elder brother Malcolm to the dignity of knight- 
hood, and also from the romantic exclamation of Wil- 
liam, when he joined the unequal conflict at Alnwick^ 

Now shall we see the best knights." 

William the Lion was a legislator, and his laws are 
preserved. He was a strict, almost a severe adminis- 
trator of justice; but the turn of the age and the temper of 
his subjecto lequiredj that justice^ which in a more refined 
period can and ouji^t to make many distinctions in 
the classification of crimes^ diould in hariiarons times 
seize her harvest wilh less selection. The hbt of Wil- 
liam's leign was his rashness at Alnwick, and the precipi- 
tation with which he bartered the indepoidenoe of Scot- 
• land for his own liberty. But his dexterous negotiation 
with Richard I. enabled him to recover that false step, 
and to leave his kingdom in the same condition in 
which he found it. By his wife, Ermengarde de Beau- ' 
mont, William had a son, Alexander, who succeeded to 
him. By illicit intrigues he left a numerous family. 

Alexander the second's reign, though active, busy, and 
abounding in events, yet exhibits few incidents of that 
deeply inflaential diaracter which affect fatoreages* These 
events are rather to be considered in the gross thum in par- 
tieolar detail^ and we shall revert to diem hereafter, only 
stating here generally, that Alexander's hatdes diieAf 
took plajoe in endeavooring to give currency to the law in 
tiiose psrts of his kingdom which were still Celtic. 
1816. Alexander had, indeed, a temporary quarrel with 
John, which led to mutual depredations ; but peace was 
restored, and, in 1221, he married the English princess 
Joan, who was secured in a jointure of 1000/. of landed 
rent. In 1222, the king was engaged in subduing a 
rebellion in Argyle ; and, in the same year, was obliged 
to visit Caithness, where the bishop had been burned in 
his house by connivance of the eari of the same county. 
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In 1228 it was the district of Moray irtach was discon- 
tented and disturbed by the achieyements of one Gil- 
lesoop^ who waa pat down and executed by the eflSnrta 
of die oarl of Bnchan^ jnaticiaTy of Scotland. In 12S1 
Cndineaa witneaaed a second tragedy similar to Aat 
of 12S8, only the parts of the performen were altered* 
It was now the- Inshop or his retainers who nmrdered 
the earl of Caithness, and burned his castle. This 
called for and received fresh chastisement. 

In 1233 new tumults arose among the Celtic inha- 
bitants of Scotland. Alan, lord of Galloway, died, 
leaving three daughters. The king was desirous of 
dividing the region amongst them as heirs portioners. 
The inhabitants withstood, in arms, the partition of their 
country, being resolved it should continue in the form 
of a single fief . The purpose of the king was to break 
the strength of this great principality^ and create three 
chiefs who mig^t be naturally expected to be more de* 
pendent on the crown than a single o vergr o wn vassal 
had prored to be. Alexander led an army against the 
Insorgents, defeated them> and eflR^cted die proposed 
division of the province. 

It is to be carefully noted, that all these wars with 
his insurgent Celtic subjects, though maintained by 
the king in defence of the administration of justice and 
authority, tended not the less to alienate the districts 
in which they took place from the royal power and 
authority ; and the temporary submission of their 
chiefs was always made with rductancej and seldom * 
. with sincerity. 

Alexander II. died in the remote island of Kerrera, IS49^ 
In the Hebrides, while engaged in an expedition for 
oompdling the island diiefs to transfer to the Scottish 
king an homage whidi some of them had paid to Norway^ 
as lord paramount of the ides. He was a wise and 
active monarch. He showed his integrity by the care 
and good faidi with whidi he protected the frontiers 
of England, when confided to him, in 1241, by his 
contemporary Henry III. Alexander II. left no children 
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by his first wife, princess Joan. His second was Mary 
de C.'ouci, a daughter of that proud house who on their 
banners affected a motto disclaiming the rank of king. * 
By her he had Alexander III.^ who, at hit father's deaths 
was a diild of ei^t years old* 



CHAP, V. 

Bsmir or AuiiAiiBta iil« bm hiatb. — ov'vhb bacs ov 

XIMOS SUCCUDIirO to KBHNani MAOALtnil. ^ MATUEK OF 

THEIR GOVERNMENT AS DISTINGUISHED FROM THAT OP THE 

CELTS. GRAND DIVISION OF SCOTLAKD INTO CELTIC AXD 

OOTHIC: AMD ITS CONSEQUSMCXS. 

EvBN before die death of Alexander II. some dispute bad 
tsken place on die old theme of the homage, the usual 
subject of contention. Alexander refused to submit to 
pay it, unless Northumberland, for whidi it was rendered, 

should be restored to him. Henry III. compounded this 
demand by settling on the Scottish king lands in that 
county to the amount of 100/. per annum. This, how- 
ever, was a consideration unconnected with Scotland ; 
and though an inadequate one, according to our ideas, yet 
perfectly saved the question of national independence, 
Henry thereby acquiescing in the principle insisted upon 
by the Scottish king and statesmen, that the acknow- 
ledgment of dependence was to be rendered for some- 
thing hdd in England. Whether the estate for which 
feslty was due dbanced to be of great or small value 
could not a£^ the quesdon, since homage mi^t be 
rendered for ahamlet or a manor, as weQ as for a county, 
or kingdom. The only diffisrence was, that the Isss the 
▼slue of the fief, of the smsUer importance were the 
feudal prestations, and the consequences of the feudal 
forfeiture were less worthy of attention. Henry was not 
yet satisfied ; and the insinuations of Bisset, a Scottish 
exile, irritated him so much against the Scottish king, 

* Je luls ni ml, ni prince aussi-* 
Je suit le teigneur de Couci. 
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that he determined on an invasion of his kingdom. He 
was met by Alexander^ at the head of a gallant army, 
near Ponteland, in Westmoreland, and a peace was agreed 
upon without any further discussion about the homage. 

It was clear, however, that tlie matter lay near to 
the heart of the Enghsh sovereign ; and no sooner wai 
Alexander II. deceased than Henry applied to the pope^ 
praying him to interdict the solemn coronation of Alex- 
ander III. till he, aa feudal superior of Scotland, should 
giye oonaent Tlie Scotdah nobility heard of this inter- 
hnaoe, and roMlved to hasten the ceremony. Some dif- 
Acuity occurred whether the erown could be placed on the 
head of one not yet dubbed knight, so essential waa die 
rank of chivalry then considered even to the dignity of 
royalty. It was suggested by Comyn, earl of Monteith, 
that the bishop of Saint Andrew's should knight the king 
as well as crown him ; and the proposal was agreed to. 
The boy was made to take the coronation oaths in Latin 
and in Norman-French : this was a Gothic part of the 
ceremony. That the Scottish or Celtic forms might also 
be combed with, a Highland bard, dressed in a scarlet 
robe, Tenerable for his hoary beard and locks, kneeled 
before the young Idng^ while seated on the fiEited stone, 
and, as at the coronation of Maloohn IV., recited the royid 
genealogy in a set of namea that must have sounded like 
an invocadon of die fiends. 

The young king was, shortly after his conmadon, 
married to the English princess Margaret, daughter of 
Henry III. In virtue of the interest thus obtained, 
Henry interested himself officiously in the affairs of Scot- 
land, to the great offence of the natives. He succeeded 
in establishing a party within Scotland in his interests, 
which was strongly opposed by others of the Scottish re- 
gency; and various struggles took place, in which no 
conclusive superiority was obtained by either party. The 
young king of Scots showed, even while a boy, much 
judgment and ateadiness of character* He repeatedly vi- 
aited the court of hia fadier-in-law aa an honoured friend 
and idadTo; but tasdfied whiU dieve ai steady and bo- 
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noorable determinitioD to tnimet no affidn of ttate^ by 
which the honour of his country or its interests could 

he compromised; alleging, that he could not do so with- 
out the advice of his national council. Peace was thus 
preserved, the independence of Scotland guarded from 
hazard, and all possibility of taking advantage of Alex- 
ander's youth and inexperience effectually averted. Dur- 
ing one of these temporary residences in England, queen 
Margaret became mother of a princess, who was named 
after her mother. It appears that wome of these visits 
were made with a view to recorer payment of queen 
Margaret's stipulated dowery ; and so poor was Henry's 
exchequer at the tbne, diat five hundred marks ex* . 
1263. haost^ its contents; and the long of England was ^n 
to take more distant periods to pay the remainder of the 
som, being 1000 marks> still due. 

Alexander III. was now a yonlh nf twenty^two years 
old, fit and capable to head an army. It was well he wa« 
so, for a formidable invasion impended. This attack 
came from Haco, king of Norway. That warlike prince 
had collected a formidable fleet and army, with the deter- 
mination of supporting his interest in the Hebridean 
islands, which had been gradually sinking under the 
effi>rts of the present king of Scotland, who pursued the 
pdicy of his father, in competing those island lords to 
renounce their dependence on Norway, and hold their 
isles of the Scottish crown. The fleet of Haco was 
fretted widi many thousands of those same nordiem 
warriors whose courage had been fdt as inesistihle on 
almost all the diores ik Europe, and was accounted die 
most formidaUe armament that had ever sailed from 
Norway. 

1263. The king of Norse, with tliis powerful army, arrived 
in the bay of Largs, near the mouth of the Clyde, and 
attempted to effect a landing. The weather was tem- 
pestuous, and rendered their disembarkation partial 
difficult, and dangerous. The Scottish forces were 
on foot and prepared. The Norwegians persisted in 
their attemptt and Alexandeir <uid his army made 
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oqiial effiMTta to repulse them. The Norwegian hifu 
torians have not denied that their host suffered much 
from lihe sword of the etumj, though thej ascribe the 
total discomfiture of tlieir undertaking to lihe rage of 
llie deme&ta. The number of defenders daily incrMsed, 
and the effinrts of ihe assailants diminished ; and Haco, 
after a long and desperate perseverance in attempts to 
land, at last withdrew from his enterprise, and fled with 
his shattered navy tlirough tlie strait between Skye and 
the main land, which, since called Kyle Haken^ still re- 
tains his name. Doubling the northern extremity of 
Scotland, the king of Norway, after much loss and suf- 
fering, reached the islands of Orkney, which then be- 
longed to him> and yielding to the effects of an exhausted 
constitution, acted upon by the mortified ambition and 
wounded pride of a soldier^ died there within a few 
wodu after hia fatal disaster at Largs. * In consequence 
of this dedslTe action, a treaty was entered into, by 
whidi Norway ceded to Alexander III. all islands in die 
western sea Scotland^ and, indeed, all lying near to 
that country, excepting those of Orkney and Shetland, 
fiir which resignation the Scottish king and his estates 
covenanted to pay 4000 marks in four several sums, and 
a quit rent of 100 marks for ever. 

In 1281, the league was drawn still closer by the 
marriage of Eric, the young king of Norway, with 
Marprarct, daughter of Alexander III., by the English 
princess of that name. They had one only child, named 
after her mother, and called in Scottish history the 
Maiden of Norway, whose untimely death forms, as we 
shall heieafler see, a most gloomy lera in Scottish 
luslory. 

It is worlih while to notice, ihat some dilute having 
occ uT fed between Alexander and his dergy, the papal 
legate to England attempted to interfere, with the view of 
levying a contribution fbr the expense of his mission. 

But the king and the Scottish church having very sagely 
terminated their dispute without any need of mediation, 
lesolved, that, as the legate's commission extended to 
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England only^ he should not be pennitted to etiter ^e 

kingdom of Scotland or exercise authority there. In 
another instance, they showed the same firmness. Pope 
Clement the fourth having required the Scottish ec- 
clesiastics to pay to the king of England a tenth part 
of their benefices, to aid in the expenses of an intended 
crusade, the Scottish church held a general council^ and 
resisted the demand. 

Scotland did not, however, escape the epidemic rage 
for crusades. A multitude of her bravest haroDS and 
knights went to Palestine, and perished there. 
1283, Desohitiott of the worst kind heguk to gadier round 
1S84. Alexander III. His wife was dead. His only sundv- 
ing son also died ; another had not survived ^dhood. 
He had no issue remaining excepting the Maid of 
Norway, his grand-daughter^ a child^ residing in a distant 
kingdom. To provide against the evils of a disputed 
succession, for he was still a man in the flower of life, 
the Scottish monarch married Joleta, daughter of the 
I count of Dreux. Shortly after the wedding, as he 
pressed homewards by a precipitous road along the sea- 
coast, near to Kinghorn, in Fife, his horse fell from a 
cliiF, and the rider was killed. 

The lamentation was universal; the consequences 
were anticipated as most disastrous. 

« Old men and beldame* 
Did prophesy about it dangeroudj. 

Thomas the Rhymer^ a poet and supposed prophet, b 
said to have predicted ihe calamity, under the metaphor 
of a tempest the most dreadful that Soodand ever wit* 
nessed. Others recaDed an evil omen which occurred 
during the festivities of Alexander's second marriage ; a 
spectre representing Death bad closed a gaDant proces- 
sion of masques, and being perhaps presented with too 
shocking an approach to a real skeleton, had introduced 
grief and terror into the mirth and pomp of the bridal 
revelry. This was now construed into an omen of the 
intense calamity which was soon to silence the public 
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ngiuciiigs. The oomiiioik people YOited ibdr borowb 
for an excellent prince in i&mple but aflfecting lines^ 
dqiiloring his vurtaes^ and anticipating th^ consequences 
of his dea^ But neither poet nor seer, in their most , 

rapt and gloomy moments, could anticipate half the- 

extent of the calamity with which the death of Alex- 
ander was to he followed in the kingdom which he 
ruled. 

At this remarkable point in history we pause to con- 
trast the condition of Scotland as it stood in 843, when 
Kenneth Macalpine first formed the Picts and Scots into 
one people, and in the year 12S3, when death deprived 
that people of their soTerdgn Alexander III. 

At the earUer term we know that the manners of those 
descended of the Dalriads^ Scoto-Irish^ cnr pure Scots^ pro-» 
perfy so cslled^ must have been^ as diey remained till a 
mudi later period^ ihe same with those of the cognate 
tribes in Irdand^ the land of their descent Theur consti- 
tution was purely patriarehsl, ihe dmplest and most pri- 
mitive form of government. The hlood of the original 
founder of the family was held to flow in the veins of 
his successive representatives, and to perpetuate in each 
chief the right of supreme authority over the de- 
scendants of his own line, who formed his children 
and suhjects, as he became by , right of birtli their 
•orereign ruler and lawgiver. A nation consisted of a 
vmon of several such tribes, having a sin^e chief chosen 
over them fur their general direction in war, and umpire 
of their disputes in .peace. With the funily and blood 
of this diief of diie& most of the inferior chieftains 
dalmed a connection moie or less remote. This 
supreme ehiefdom^ or rig^t of sovereignty, was limdi-p 
taiy> in so far as tiie person possessing it was chosen 
Ikom the blood royal of the king deceased ; but it was so 
fkr elective that any of his kinsmen might be chosen 
by the nation to succeed him ; and, as the office of 
sovereign could not be exercised by a child, the choice 
generally fell upon a full-p^rown man, the brother or 
nephew of the deceased, instead of his son or grandson* 

VOL. X* B 
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This uneertttiity of niceesflum, vlikh prmiled in 
rei^ect to the crown it8df> while Cehie Manners wexe 
predominant^ proved a constant somoe of rebelMon and 
hiooddied. The postponed heir^ when he arose in years, 
was frequently desiroas to attain his father's power ; and 
many a murder was committed for the sake of rendering 
straight an oblique line of succession, which such pre-* 
ference of an adult had thrown out of the direct course. 
A singular expedient was resorted to, to prevent or dimi- 
niih such evils. A sort of king of the Romans, or Cjesar, 
was chosen as the destined successor while the sovereign 
chief was yet alive. He was called tlie Tanist, and was 
inaugurated during the life of the reigning king, but with, 
msimed rites, for he waspennitted to place only one foot 
on the fated stone of election. The monarch had Htde 
anthority in the different tribea of wUch iht khigdom 
was composed unless during die time of war. In war, 
however, the king possessed arbitrary power;- and war, 
foreign and domestic, was the ordinary condition of the 
people. This, as described by Malcolm, is the constitu- 
tion of Persia at this day. 

Such was the government of the Scots when the Picts, 
losing their own name and existence, merged into that 
people. It does not appear that tliere existed any mate« 
ml difference between the Pictisb form of govemmeni 
and that of their conquerors, nor did suchdistinction oeoor 
in any of the other nations which came to compose ibe 
Scottish kingdom^ with the CKception of the Lothiana. ' 
Galloway was unquestionably under the dmninlan of 
patriarchal Ghie& and dana, as we know from the 
patronymics current to this day, of idddi MDougal, 
M'Cullodi, M'Kie, and o^r races eertsinly not derived 
from the Highlands, ascend to great antiquity. Stradi« 
Clyde was probably under the same species of govern- 
ment ; at least, the clan system of the Celts prevailed in 
the south and eastern parts of the border district until the 
union of the crowns ; and as, had it been once disused, 
such a species of rule could not easily have been recon- 
abucte^ we are authoriaed to suppose that it had fiou- 
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luked there slnee the fall of the British kingdom. There. 
CMUt ft farther reason why it should have heen so. The 
dm, «r pAtrfarchal, ajBtem of goTemmeiit was parti- 
ndsiiy calenlated for rcgulatiDg a warlike and lawless 
vmmlU]/, as it provided for decision of disputes^ and for the 
leading of ^ inhabitants to war^ in &e easiest and most 
aimi^ manner possible. The dansmen submitted to the 
award of the chief in peace; they followed his banner 
to battle; they aided him with their adv ice in council, and 
the constitution of the tribe was complete. The nature of a 
frontier country exposed it in a peculiar degree to sudden 
danger, and therefore this compendious mode of govern- 
ment, established there by the Britons, was probably 
handed down to later times, from its being specially 
adapted to the exigencies of the situation. But though 
the wage of dansfaip. probably prevailed there, we are 
■it prepared to show that any of the clans inhabiting the 
hatim eswatry carry back tfaueir antiquity into Ike Celtic 
ar BfUish period. Their names dedare diem of more 
■Mdemdate. 

Those varieiaB nations whidi we have enumerated had 
aB a common Celtie descent ; at leasts it is yet unproved 

that thePicts were any other than the ancient Caledonians^ 
who must of course have been Britons. Their manners 
were as simple as their form of government, exhibiting 
the vices and virtues of a barbarous state of society. 
They were brave, warlike, and formidable as light troops; 
hot, armed with slender lances, Hnwieldy swords, and 
hsicklers made of osiers or hides, they were ill qualified to 
analBin a lengthened conflict with the Norman warriors^ 
«Ik» were regularly trained to battle^ and entered it in dose 
matf and in complete armour. As other barbarians^ the 
Odtie tribes were fidde and erud at times, at odier times 
capable of great kindness and generosity. Those who in- 
Miled tfwinonntains lived by their herds and flocks^ and 
hf die diase. The tribes wlio had any portion of arable 
gsonnd cultiva^ it, under the direction of the chief, 
for tiie benefit of the community. As every clan formed 
the ^itome of a uation within itself, plundering from 
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each other was a species of warfare to which no dis- 
grace was attached ; and when the mountaineers 
sought their hooty in the low country, their prey was 
richer, perhaps, and less stoutly defended than when they 
attacked a kindred tribe of Highlanders. The lowlands 
were thcrefi»e chiefly harassed by their incursions. 

The Picts seem to have made some progress in agricul* 
tore^ and to have known something of architectaie and 
, domestic arts, which are earliest improTed in the more 
fertile countries. But neither Scots, Picts, Galw^glan% 
nor Strath-Clyde Britons seem to have possessed the 
knowledge of writing or use of the alphabet Three or 
four different nations, each subdivided into an endless 
variety of independent clans, trihes, and famihes, were 
ill calculated to form an independent state so powerful as 
to maintain its ground among other nations, or defend its 
liberties against an ambitious neighbour. But the fortu- 
nate acquisition of the fertile province of Lothian, includ-* 
ing all die country between the Tweed and Forth, and the 
judicious measures of Malcolm Cean-mohr and his suc« 
eessors, formed the means of giving consistency to that 
which was looae, and unity to that which was disoordi* 
anty in the Scottish goyemment 

With some of that ciaft whidi induced the Scottiah 
proprietors of the middle ages to erect their castles on the 
very verge of their own property, and opposite to the rest-* 
deuces of their most powerftd neighbours, Malcolm Cean- 
mohr fixed his royal residence originally at Dunfermline, 
and his successors removed it to Edinburgh. Berwick and 
Dunbar were fortified so as to offer successful opposition 
to an invading army ; and to cross the Tweed, which, in 
its lower course, is seldom fordahle, leaving such strengths 
in their rear, would have been a hazardous attempt for 
an £ngUsh invader, unless at the head of a very o(Hi-« 
sideraUe army. The possession of Lothian, whose popu- 
lation was Saxon, intermingled with Danish, introduced 
to the king of Scotland and his court new wants^ new 
wishes, new arts of policy, an intercourse with other 
countries to which they had formerly no aoeesi^ and a 
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new language to express all these new ideas. We have 
noticed what willing reception Maloofan, influenced by 
his queen^ gaye to die emigrant fiaxons and Normans^ 

and the envy excited in the ancient genuine Scots by 
die favour extended to these strangers. All the suc- 
cessors of Malcolm (excepting the Hebridean savage 
Donald Bane) were addicted to the same policy^ and pur- 
chased knowledge in the way in which it is most honour- 
ably obtained,, by benefiting and rewarding those who are 
capable to impart it. Of the Norman barons^ generally 
accounted the flower of Europe, Scotland received from 
time to time such numerous accessions^ that they may 
be said^ with few exceptions, to form the ancestors of 
the Scottish nobility, and of many of the most distin- 
guished families among the gentry ; a fact so wdl known 
ihat it is useless to bring proof of it. These foreigners, 
and espedally the Normans and Anglo-Normans^ were 
superior to the natire subjects of the Scottish kings^ 
both in the arts of peace and war. They therefore 
naturally filled their court, and introduced into the 
country where they were strangers their own man- 
ners and their own laws^ which in process of time ex- 
tended themselves to the other races by which Scotland 
was inhabited. 

The benefits received from this influx of foreigners, 
and their influence, were doubtless a main step towards 
civilizing Scotland ; yet the immediate effect of their in- 
troduction had a tendency to the disunion of the state. 
It created in these lofty strangers a race of men acting 
upon dilferent principles, and regarding themselves as 
entirely a separate race horn the Cdtic tribes, possessing 
jarring interests, and discordant manners. The jealousy 
betwixt these separate races was shown in the council of 
war previous to the battle of the standard, where Bruce, 
speaking of himself and his compeers, as being neither 
Scottish or English, but Norman barons, upbraided David 
for bringing out against a chivalrous race which hafl ren- 
dered him such services the wild ferocity and uncertain 
laith of the Scottish tribes. While, on the other hand^ 
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Malise^ earl of Stratherne^ reproached the same monarch 
fog tnuting more to the mail and spear of Norman stran* 
gers than the undaunted oomage of his native soldien» 

This intermixtiire gave a mimyllanagua, and, in ao 
hi, an incoherent ^pcarance to the inhahitanta of Soot- 
land at this period. ThofMemed not ao much to eon- 
atitttfe one atala aa a confederacy of tiibea of difftv^t 
origin. Ulna the ehartera of Idag JUmd and hia ano- 
cessors are addressed to all his suhjects^ French and 
English^ Scottish and Galwegian. The manners, the 
prejudices of so many mixed races, corrected or neutral- 
ised each other ; and the moral blending together of 
nations led in time, like some chemical mixture, to fer- 
mentation and subsequent purity. This was forwarded 
with the best intentions, though perhaps over hastily 
and in so far injudiciously, by, the efforts of the Scottish 
kings, who, from Malcolm Cean-mohr'a time to that 
of Alexander III., appear to haye been a race of as exceU 
lent monardia aa ever awayed aoeptre over a mde peoiple. 
They were prudent in their adiemea, and fortunate in 
the exeeution ; and the exceptiona occaaioned by the dealh 
of Maloplm III* and (he captivity of William can only 
be imputed to ddvalroua raahneta^ the fault of the 
age. They were unwearied in their exercise of jus- 
tice, which in the more remote comers of Scotland 
could only be done at the head of an army; and even 
where the task was devolved upon the sheriffs and vice- 
sheriffs of counties, the execution of it required frequent 
inspection by the king and his high justiciaries, who 
made circuits for that purpose. The rights of landed 
property Began to be arranged in most of the lowland 
countiea upon the feudal system then universal in Europe^ 
and so far united Scotland with the general ayatem of 
civilization* 

The language which waa gmraUy uaed in Scodand 
came at length to he Engliah, aa the tipeedk of Lothian, 
. the moat dviUied province of the kingdom, and the 
fcadieat in which ihey could hold communicati<m inA 
their neighboura. It muat have been introduced gradu*^ 
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ally, as is evident from the numerous Celtic words 
retained in old statutes ahd charters, and rendered ge- 
neral hy its being the only language used in writing. 

We know there was at least one poem composed in 
Engliflhj by a Scottish author^ which excited the attention 
of contemporaries. It it a metrical romance on the 
subjecl of Sir Tristrem^ by Thomas of Erceklone^ 
eonqpoied it in such " quaint Inglish" as comnuni 
miiiatrals could hardly understand or redte by heart 
If we may judge of ibis work from die oompfzmtiTely 
Bodenieopy whidi lemainay the atyleof the compoaitionj 
briefs ncmus^ figuiatiTe^ and eonciae ahnoat to obscurity^ 
r ea em blea theNorae or Anglo-Saxon poetry more than that 
of the English minstrels^ whose loose, prolix^ and trivial 
mode of composition is called by Chaucer's Host of the 
• Tabard^ " drafty rhiming." The structure of the stanza 
inSirTristrem is also very peculiar, elliptical, and compli- 
cated, seeming to verify the high eulogy of a poet nearly 
contemporary, " that it is the best geste ever was or ever 
would be made, if minstrels could recite as the autlior 
had composed it." On the contrary^ the elegiac ballad 
on Alexander 1 11.^ already mentioned^ differa only from 
modem Engliah in the mode of spelling. 

Beaidea the general introduction of the English lan- 
guagi^ which apread itadf gradually^ doubtleaay through 
the mora civilised part of the lowhnda^ the Norman- 
Ficoflh waa aho uaed at oonrty whidi> aa we kam from 
the namea of witneaaea to royal charters^ foundationB, &c 
waa the resort of these foreign nobles. It was also 
adopted as the language of the coronation oath, which 
shows it was the speech of the nobles, while the version 
in Latin seems to have been made for the use of the 
clergy. The Norman-French also, as specially adaptetl 
to express feudal stipulationflb waa frequently applied to 
law proceedings. 

Thd political oonstitutMNi of Sootbnd had not as yet 
arranged itself under any peenliar te pr e a entative form* 
The king acted by the advice^ and sometimes under the 
coatnly of s great tedal council or etmr fiinUn, to 
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vfaidi Tasflah in chief of the crown and a part of the 
dergy were anninioned. But there was no representa- 
tion of the third estate.* There was notwithstanding the 
spirit of frtedoin in the government ; and though the insti- 
tutions for its preservation were not yet finished in that 
early age_, the great council failed not to let their voice be 
heard when tlie sovereign fell into political errors. We 
have already noticed that the liberties of the church were 
defended with a spirit of independence hardly equalled in 
any other state of £urope at the time. 

The useful arts began to be cultiTated. The nobles 
and gentry shdtered themselves in towers built in strong 
natural podtbns. Their skill in architecture^ howeyer^ 
could not he extensive, since the construction of a hand- 
some arch, even in Alexander llie third's time, could 
only be accounted fbr by magic t ; and the few stately, 
castellated edifices of an early date which remain in 
Scotland are to be ascribed to the English, during their 
brief occupation of that country. 

Scotland enjoyed, during this period, a more exten- 
sive trade than historians have been hitherto aware of. 
Money was current in the country, and the payment of 
considerable sums, as 10,000 marks to Richard I., and 
on other occasions, was accomplished without national 
distress. The Scottish military force was respectable, 
since, according to Matthew Paris, Alexander II. was 
enabled, in 1244, to face the power of England with a 
thousand hone, wdl armed and tolerably mounted, 
thou^ not on Spanish or Italian horses, and nigh to 
one hundred thousand infantry, all detennined to live 
or die with their sovereign. 

The household of the Scottish king yms filled, with 
the usual number of feudal officers, and there was an 
affectation of splendour in the royal establishment, which 

• HiIc fot^edlt iMrnedlT tmted by Mr. Vnmst Tytler, in Mi raeoit 

History of Scotland, vol. ii. Appendix, section 3. 

f It is to be seen in the ruins of the castle of the Marquis of Tweedalek 
park at Yefter. Fordun lays, it was framed arte qumkm nuigica, and waa 
called Bo.hall, that is, Hobgoblin.hall. I oresuine the magic consisted in 
the art of caating an arch, at the vault, whicb still exists, has nothing eki 
that It nmurlwft 
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even the humility of the sainted queen Margaret did not 
discourage. She and her husband used at meals vessels 
of gold and silver plate^ or^ at leasts says the candid 
Turgot^ such as were lacquered over so as to have that 
appearance. Even in the early days of Alexander I.^ 
that monardi (with a generosity similar to that of the 
lover who presented his hride widi a case of raiors^ as 
what he himsell most prized) munificently hestowed on 
the churdi of Saint Andrew^s an Arabian steed covered 
vdth rich caparisons^ and a suit of armour ornamented 
vrith silver and precious stones^ all which he brought to 
the high altar^ and solemnly devoted to the church. 

Berwick enjoyed the privileges of a free port; and 
under Alexander III. the customs of that single Scottish 
port amounted to .£2 1 97 w 8-9., while those of all England 
only made up the sum of i^S^llwiPuHi- An ancient 
historian terms that town a second Alexandria. 

Lastly^ we may notice that the soil was chiefly cul- 
tivated by bondsmen ; but the institution of royal bo- 
roughs had begun considerahly to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the inferior ordesrs. 

Such was the condition of Scotland at the end of the 
thirteenth century; but we only recognise laws and 
institutions in tiiose parts of the kuigdom to which tiie 
king's immediate authority and the influence of the more 
modern system and manners extended. This was ex- 
elusive of the whole Highlands and isles, of Galloway, 
and Strath-Clyde, till these two last provinces were 
totally inched into the general mass of lowland or Scoto- 
Saxon civilization ; and probably the northern provinces of 
Caithness and Moray were also beyond the limits of 
regular government. In other words^ the improved 
system prevailed^ in whole or in part, only where men, 
from c(Hnparative wealth and convenience of situation, 
had been taught to prefer the benefits of civilised govern- 
ment to the ferocious and individual freedom of a savage 
* state* The mountaineers, as they did not value the protec- 
tion of a more regular order of law, despised and hated 
itsieMint. They continued to wear tiiediess, wield tiie 
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arms, and observe the institutions or costoms of their 
Celtic fathers. They acknowledged, indeed, generally 
speaking, the paramount superiority of the kings of 
Scotland ; but many of their high chiefs, such as Mac- 
donell of the isles, Macdougal of Lorn, Roland of 
Galloway, and others, longed for independence, and 
frequently attempted to assert it. The king, on the 
other hand, could only exerdse his authority in these 
lemote districts directly by marching into them with his 
mnj, or uidirectlj hy ayailii^ himself of their domestic 
qoamils, and instigating one chief to the destroctioii of 
another. In either ease he mi^^t he the terror^ hat could 
never be esteemed tihe protector; of this primikye race of 
his subjects, the first, and for many years the only 
tribes over whom his fathers possessed any sway. And 
thus commenced, and was handed down for many an 
age, the distinction between the Celtic Scot and the 
Scoto-Saxon, the Highlander, in short, and Low- 
lander, which is still distinctly marked by the difference 
of language^ and was in the last generation more 
strongly apparent by the distinction of manners^ dres^ 
and even laws. 

Such was the singular state of Scotland, divided be- 
twixt two separate races, one of whidi had attained a con- 
sideraUe d^ree of civilization, and the other remained 
still nearly in a state of nature, when the death of Alex- 
ander III. exposed the nation ^to the ri8k*Qf snnihilittioli 
as an independent people and kingdom. 



CHAP. VI. 

iCHSIIlS or SDWABD L ^DBATH OF TBB ICAID Of NOEWAT.^ — 
JOBN BAUOL : KIS WAft WITH SMOLAlTO ; AMD HIS DSnA* AT 
DUXBAB, ABB BBfBBOBBXBBV. 

Br the untimely decease of Alexander III., the Maid of 
Norway, his gruid-dai^ter, remained sde and undouht- 
od hdr to die dmme. Bdiravd L of England, die near 
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iditidii of the arphan qoM, uiBtaady fivmed tfie 
piqjeet 0f eztendinghis ic^ iway ovor the Dortliem pm 
. of Britain by a mairiage betwixt this royal bdieas and 
his only son^ Edward prince of Wales. The barons of 1290. 

Scotland testified no dislike to this alliance^ the most 
natural mode, perhaps, to effect an union between two 
kingdoms, which nature had joined, though untoward 
events had separated them. The great nobles of that 
country were, we have seen, Normans as well as the 
English lords : many held land in both kingdoms ; and 
therefore the idea of an alliance with England was 
not at that time so nnpopidar as it afterwards became^ 
when long and bloody wars had rendered the nations 
ineconcileaMe enemies. The Scottish took^ on the other 
baad^ the most Jealous precaittioiis that all die lights and 
imnmnilies of Soodand^ as a separate kingdom^ should be 
npbdd and preserved; that Scottidmien bom dioold not 
be called to answer in England for deeds done in their 
own country ; that the national records should be suf- 
fered to remain within the realm ; and that no aids of 
money or levies of troops should be demanded, unless in 
such cases as were warranted by former usage. These 
preliminaries were settled between king Edward and 
a convention of the Scottish estates, held at Birgham^ 
Jiiij, 1290* Edward promised all this, and swore to his 
promise; but an urgent proposal that he should be put in 
possession of all the Scottish castles alarmed the estates of 
SeotlaDd, as affinding too much cause to doubt whether 
oatli or promise would be much regarded. 

In the mean time Margaret, the young heiress of 
Seodand, died on her voyage to Scotland. A new scene 
now opened ; for by this event the descendants of 
Alexander III., on whom the crown had been settled in 
1284, were altogether extinguished, and the kingdom lay 
open to the claim of every one, or any one, who could 
show a collateral connection^ however remote, with the 
royal family of Scotland. 

Many pretensions to the throne were accordingly 
iei up; but the chief were those of two great lords of 
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Nonnan extraction^ Robert Brace and John Baliol. 
The latter of these was lord of Galloway^ the tom^ of 
Annandale in Scotland. Their li^^ts of successioii stood 
thus. ' 

William the Lion had a brother Davld^ created earl 

of Huntingdon, who left three daughters ; namely, 

1. Margaret, married to Alan, lord of Galloway; 

2. Isabella, to Robert Bruce, of Annandale ; 3. Ada, to 
Henry Hastings. John Baliol claimed the kingdom as 
the son of Devorgoil, daughter of Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of David : Bruce, on the other hand, claimed 
as the son of Isabella, the second daughter, pretending 
that he was thus nearer by one generation to earl David^ 
through whom both the competitors claimed their rela- 
tionship. The question simply was^ whether the right 
of succession wbidi Da^id A Huntingdon mig^t {lave 
daimed whilst alive descended to his grandson Baliol^ 
or was to be hdd as passing to Brace> who^ though the 
son of the younger sister^ was one degree nearer to the 
person from whom he claimed, being only the grandson, 
while Baliol was the great-grandson of earl David, 
their common ancestor. Modern lawyers would at once 
pronounce in Baliol's favour; but the precise nature of 
representation had not then been fixed in Scotland. 

Both barons resolved to support their plea with arms. 
Many other claims, more or less specious, were brought 
forward. The coimtry of Scotland was divided and sub-' 
divided into factions ; and in the rage of approaching 
civil war £dward the first saw the moment when that 
daim of paramount superiority which had been so perti- 
naciously adhered to ^ the Eng^sh monarchs^ ihough 
as uniformly refuted by the Scottish^ might be brought 
forward as the means of finally assuming the direct sway 
of the kingdom. He showed the extent of Ins amM- 
tious and unjust purpose to his most trusty counsellors. 
" I will subdue Scotland to my authority," he said, ^* as 
J have subdued Wales." 

The English monarch, one of the ablest generals and 
the most subtle and unhesitating politicians of his own 
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or any other tiine^ assembled an army on the borders^ and 
oommunicated to the dergy and noUea of Sootland a 
peremptory demand^ that, as lord paramount of the 
kingdom, he should be reodved and uniyeraaUy sub* 
mitted to as sole arMter in the competition in the 
crown. 

If immediate feuds and quarrels could have permitted 
the Scottish magnates to see more distant consequences, 
it is probable that with one voice they would have re- 
sisted this demand by an express denial of the right of 
supremacy, which, though a claim to it had been often both 
insidiously and coyertly and more openly brought forward, 
had always been repelled and resisted by the Scottish 
kings except after the treaty of Falaise, in 1 1 74, when 
the supremacy wss distinctly surrendered, until 1189» 
when die rig^t was renounced, on payment of a sum of 
money, by Richard I. But split into a thousand fac« 
tions, while twelye competitors were struggling for the 
crown, even the best and most prudent of the Scots 
seem to have thought it better to submit to the award 
of one of the wisest and most powerful monarchs of 
f^urope, although at some sacrifice of independence, which 
they might regard as temporary and almost nominal, 
than to expose the country at once to civil war and the 
arms of England. 

The Scottish baroDs might also remember how lately 
they had been disposed, by the treaty of marriage be- 
tween the English prince of Wales and their sovereign 
Margaret, to place thdr kingdom under the protection 
of Eng^d, a step little dissimilar from that now pro* 
posed by the English monarch. Hie nobOity of Scot- 
land therefore admitted Edward's claim, and accepted his 
arbitration. Twelve competitors stepped forward to assert 
their claims ; and Edward, though he stated a right to 
the kingdom on his own part, as to a vacant fief which 
reverts to the sovereign, yet waived his claim with a 
species of affected moderation. Unquestionably his 
views were better served by dealing the cards, and 
aitting umpire of the game, than if he had mixed 
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Willi the players. And there is little doubt thatii far 
firom desirous to insist on a dum which would have 
united an ihe competitors against him, he was sparing 
of ho art which could embroil the question^ by multiply* 
ing the number of claimants, and exasperating them 
against each other. 

The candi(latos_, called upon to that effect, solemnly 
acknowledged Edward's right as lord paramount of Scot- 
land, and submitted their claims to his decision. We 
shall endeavour to explain hereafter why these Nor- 
man nobles were not unwilhng to consent to a submis* 
sion, which, as children of the soil, they would probably 
1298. have spumed at. The strengths and fortresses of the 
kingdom were put into the Idng of England's power, to 
enMb him to support, it was pretended, the award he 
diottld pronounce. After these operations had huited 
sereral months, to accustom the Scots to the view of 
English goremors and garrisons in their casdes, and to 
disable them from resisting a foreign force, by the con* 
^nued disunion which must have increased and become 
the more embittered the longer the debate was in de- 
pendence, Edward 1. preferred John Baliol to the Scottish 
crown, to be held of him and his successors, and surren- 
dered to him the Scottish castles of which he held pos- 
session, being twenty in number. 

Edward's conduct had hitherto been sufficiently selfish, 
but, perhaps, not beyond what many prudent persons 
would permit themselves to consider as just His pretence 
to the supremacy, howerer ill founded, was no invention of 
his own, hut handed down to fiim as a ri^t which his 
anoestors had claimed from a very dbtant period ; and 
as a time had now arrived when the Scottidi were pre- 
vailed upon to admit it on their side, most sovereigns 
would have thought it an opportunity not to be sacri- 
ficed to the barren considerations of abstract justice. 

But it was soon evident that the admission of the su- 
premacy was only a part of Edward's object, and that 
he was determined so to use his right over Baliol as 
might force either him or Scotland into rebellion^ and 
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give tJie lord paramount a pretence to seize the revolted 
lief into his own hand. In order to accomplish this,, the 
Ving of England encouraged vexatious lawsuits against 
Baliol, for compelling his frequent and humiliating ap- 
pearance as a suitor in the English courts of law. A private 
citizen of Berwick having appealed from a judgment of the 
commissioners of justice in Scotland, of which that town 
was then ftooonnted part^ Baliol^ on diis occasion^ remon- 
strated against the appeal being entertained^ reminding 
Bdwaid that by the conditions sworn to at Biij^iani 
it was striedy covenanted that no Scottish sal^ject should 
be called in an English court, for acts done in Scotland* 
Edward replied, wilh haughty indifibence and ef- 
frontery, that such a promise was made to suit the 
convenience of the time, and that no such engagements 
cotdd prevent his calling into his courts the Scottish 
king himself, if he should see cause. His vassal, 
he said, should not be his conscience-keeper, to enjoin 
him penance for broken faith ; nor would he, for 
any promise he had made to the Scots while treating 
of his son's marriage with Margaret, refrain from distti- 
faoting the justice which every subject had a right to 
require at his hands. Baliol could wly make peace with 
Iria imperious master yidding up all stipulations 
and promises concerning the fineedom and immunities 
of Scotland^ and admitting them to be disdiatged and 
annulled. 

Soon after this, Duncan, the earl of Fife, being a 
minor, MacdufF, his grand uncle, made a temporary 
seizure of some part of the earldom. MadcufF being sum- 
moned to answer this offence before the Scottish estates, 
was condemned by Baliol to a slight imprisonment. 
Keleased from his confinement, Macduff summoned Baliol 
to appear before Edward, and Edward directed that the 
Scottish king should answer by appearance in person 
before him. He came, but refused to plead. The par- 
liament of England decreed that BaM was liable to 
Maednff in dbuooages, and for his contmnaey in refusing to 
plead before his lord paramount^ dedazed that three prin** 
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cipal towns in Scotland^ with their castles^ should be 
* taken into the custody of Edward until the king of Scots 
should make satisfaction. Severe and oflPensive regula- 
tions were laid down concerning the Scottish king's re- 
gular attendance in future on the courts of his suzerain 
in England. In a word, Baliol was made sensible that 
though he might be sulFered for a time to wear sceptre 
and crown^ it was but so long as he should consider 
himself a mere tool in the hands of a haughty and 
arbitrary superior^ who was determined to fling him 
aside on l3ie first opportonityj and to put every species 
of slight and dishonour on his rig^t of delated ma- 
jesty till he should become impatient of enduring it. 
The Scottish king therefore determined to extricate him- 
self from so degrading a position, and to free himself 
and his country from the thraldom of a foreign usurper. 

The time seemed apt to the purpose, for discord had 
arisen betwixt the realms of France and England con- 
1294. cerning some feudal rights in which Edward had shown 
himself as intractable and disobedient a vassal to PhiUp 
of France^ as he was a severe and domineering superior 
to Baliol. 

1S95. Catching this favourable opportunity^ Baliol formed a 
secret treaty of alliance with France^ and stood upon his 
defence. The Scottish nobles joined bim in the purpose 
of renstance, but declined to place Baliol at the head of 
the preparations which .they made for national defence: 
and having no confidence either in his wisdom or steadi- 
ness, they detained him in a kind of honourable capti- 
vity in a distant castle, placing their levies under the 
command of leaders whose patriotism was considered 
less doubtful. 

1296. Edward put himself at the head of four thousand 
horse and thirty thousand infantry, the finest soldiers in 
Europe, and proceeded towards Northumberland. An- 
thony Beck, the miUtary bishop of Durham, joined the 
royal host with a large body .of troops. They besi^^ed 
the town of Berwidkj and took it by storm, tluwqi^ 
gallantly defended. Upwards of nflcfo of the d^toce^ 
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kn inhabitants were slain in the massacre which fol- 
lowed^ and tlie town (a very wealthy trnt) Wis entirely 
phindered. A body of thirty Flemish merchants held a 
ttroog building in the town^ called the Redhall, by the 
lennre of defending it against the Sn^^: they did so 
to the last^ and honourably perished amid the ruins of 
the edifice. 

Bruce the Competitor, the earl of March, and other 
Scottish nobles of the south, joined with king Edward, 
instead of opposing him. The first of these vainly 
flattered himself that the dethronement of Baliol might 
be succeeded by his own nomination to the crown, when 
it should be declared vacant by his rival's forfeiture, 
and Edward seemed to encourage these hopes. While 
the English king was still at Berwick, the abbot of Aber- 
hrothoek appeared before him with a letter from Baliol, 
in answer to Edward'a summons to him to appear in 
person, renonndng his vasBslage, and expressing defiance. 

The fodish traitor r said the king, what frensy has 
seised him? But since he wiU not come to us, we will 
go to bim." 

Edward's march northward was stopped by the strong 
castle of Dunbar, which was held out against him by the 
countess of March, who had joined the lords that declared 
for the cause of independence, although the earl, her hus- 
band, was serving in the English army: so much were 
the Scots divided on this momentous occasion. Whilst 
Edward pressed the siege of this important place, the 
inner gate, aa it might be termed, of Scotland, a large ^ 
force appeared on the descent of the ridge of the Lam« 
mermoor hilla, aboTc the town. It was ^ Scottish army 
moving to dierdief of Dunhar, and on the sppearance of 
their bnncrs the defenders raised a shout of esraltation' 
and defiance. But when Wanenne, earl of Surrey, Ed- 
ward's general, adTaneed towards the Scottish army, the 
Scots, with a rashness which often ruined their affairs 
before and afterwards, poured down from the advan- 
tageous post which they occupied, and incurred by their 
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temerity a dreadful defeat^ which laid the whole country 
open to the invader. 

Bruce, after the victory <tf Dunbar, conceived his 
turn of triumph was approaching, and hinted to Edward 
'his hope of being preferred to the throne which Baliol 
had forfeited. Have we no other bodnesa," said 
£dward^ looking at him askance^ *^ than to conquer 
kingdoms for you?" Bruce retired, and meddled no 
more with public affiurs, in which his grandson, at a 
later period, took a ])art so distinguished. 

After the battle of Dunbar scarce a spark of resist- 
ance to Edward seemed to enlighten the general despair. 
The English army continued an unresisted march as far 
north as Aberdeen and Elgin. Baliol, brought before 
liis victor, in the castle of Brechin^ was literally stripped 
of his royal robes, confessed hia feudal tran^iresdon in 
rebelling against his lord paramount, and made a formal 
surrender of his kingdom to the victor. 
1 396. The king of Eng^d held a parliament at Berwick, 
where he received die willing and emulous submission of 
Scottishmen of the higher ranks, lords^ knights, and 
squires. Edward received ihem all graciously, and took 
measures for assuring his conquest. He created John 
Warrenne, earl of Surrey, guardian of Scotland. Hugh 
(^ressingham, an ambitious churchman, was made trej^- 
surer, and ^\"illiaiM Ormesby justiciary of the kingdom. 
He placed English governors and garrisons in the Scottish 
castles, and returned to England, having achieved an 
easy and apparently a permanent conquest. 

This was not all. Edward resolved so to improve his 
conquest as to eradicate all evidence of national indepen- 
dence. He carried off or mutilated- such records as 
might awaken the reccdlection that Scotland had ever 
be^ free. The cartulary of Scone, the place where;, 
since the conquest of Kenneth Maodpine, the Scottish 
kings had been crowned, was carefully ransacked for 
tlie purpose of destroying whatever might be found at 
variance with the king of England's pretensions. The 
Scottish historians have, perhaps^ maguiiied the extent 
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of this rapine ; but that Edward was deamroa to remove 
every thing which could remind the Soots of their ori* 
^al independence, is proved bj his carrying to London, 
not only the erown and sceptre snrrendered by Baliol, 

but even the sacred stone on which the Scottish monarchs 
were placed when they received the royal inaup^iira- 
tion. He presented these trophies to the catliedral of 
Westminster.* 



CHAP. VIL 

IKTFRRFr.NTM. CATSKS OF THE NATiONAt. MJSFORTrNES OF 

SCOTLAND. — INDIFFEllENCE OF THE NOK.MAX BARONS. — SIK. 
WILLIAM WALLACB. BATTLE OF 8TIKL1^0. *^ WALLACX 
CBIMSK OOVXaMOa OP 8C0TLAirD.<— EDWARD IMVADBS 8COT- 
7JIM9. « BATTLE OP PALKIEK. DEATH OP WALLACE. 

The unanimous sulgection of a proud and brave 
nation to a foreign conqueror is too surprising to be 

dismissed without remark, especially since it was ho 
general, that most of the noble and ancient families of 
Scotland, are reduced to the necessity of tracing their 
ancestors' names in the fifty-siiic sheets of parchment 



• This fatal stone, M allMily OMntioned, wa8 eatd to have boon brougl't 
froin Ireland by Fergiw, the son of Eric, who led the D.ilriiuls tr v 9 
»hnres ot Argyleshirc. Its virtues arc preserved in the celebratetl luoDiDte 

Ni filbt fatiim, .'M'oti, qtiorunque locntum 

Invenient l.ipuh in, regiiare tenentur ibidenn. * 

Whicb may be rendered thus : — 

Unless the iJtes are faithless growi^ i 

A nd propHets* voice be rain, 
V-'here'er m found this sacred stone 

The Scottinh race shall reign. 

There were Scott who hailed the accomplishment of this pro]>hecT at 
the accw-ion of Jami-s VI. to the crowo ot Ktiplaiid, and exulted, tfiat, 
in removing this palladium, the policy of £dwarU retemUed that wbicli 
iNtNirht fhelYoien borte in triumph within their walls, anri which oeca. 
♦loneil the destruction of their royal family. Tfif four is »tti!l preser\ed, 
and forms the support of king Jtkiward ttie Cuntei>4ur's chair, which the 
mrcreign occupies at his coronation, and, independent of the divinatiOM so 
long in being acoonpliahed, U in ItMlf a very cnrloua remnant of cstreim^ 
anuquity. 
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which constitnte the degrading roll of sabmipaioii to 
Edward L It mutt be generally a]lowed9.that men of 
property^ who hate mudi to los^ are more Kkdy to 
submit to tyranny and inTarion than the poor peasant, 

* who has hut his knife and his mantle^ and whose whole 
wealth is his individual share in the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the nation. But this will scarce account 
for the marks of vacillation and apostasy too visible in 
the Scottish nobility of tliis period, in these days of 
chivalry J vwhen men piqued themselves on holding liie 
in mean regard compared to the slightest and most 
pnnctiHous point of honour. The following circumstances 
here suggest themadves in explanation of the xemark* 
able fact. 

The nolnlity of Scodmd during the civil wars had, by 
the unvarying policy of Malcolm Cean-mohr and his 
successors, come to eonsist almost entirely of a race 

foreign to the country, who were not bound to it or 
to the people by those kindred ties which connect the 
native with the soil he inhabits, as the same which has 
l>een for ages perhaps the abode of his fathers. Two or 
three generations had not converted Normans into Scots ; 
and, whatever allegiance the emigrated strangers might 
yield to the monarchs who bestowed on them their fiefs, 
ft must have been differ^t from the sentiments of filial 
attachment with which men regard the land of their birth 
and that of theur anoeatorsi and the prineea by whoee 
fathers theur own had been led to battle, and widi whom 
they had shared conquest and defeat 

In fact, the Normans were nddier by birth nor man- 
' ners rendered accessible to the emotions which consti- 
tute patriotism. Their ancestors were tliose Scandi- 
navians who left without reluctance their native north 
in search of better settlements, and spread their sails to 
the winds, like the voluntary exile of mo<lcm times, 
little caring to what shores they were waited, so that 
they were not driven back to their own. The education 
of the Normans of the thirteenth century had not incul- 
cated that love of a natal soil, which they oould not learn 
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from their roying fathers of the preceding ages. They 
were, above all nations, devoted to chivalry^ and its doc* 
trines and habits were unfayonrahle to loni attachment 
The ideal perfection of the knight-enani was to wander 
from land to hmd in quest of adventures, to win renown, 
to gun earldoms, ]dn|g;doms, nay empires^ by the wmurd, 
and to sit down a settler on his acquisitions^ without 
looking back to the land which gave him life. This 
indifference to his native country was taught the aspi- 
rant to the honours of chivalry by early separation of 
the ties which bind youth to their parents and families. 
The progress of his military education separated him 
when a boy from his parents' house, and sending him 
to learn the institutions of chivahry in the court of some 
foreign prince or lord, early destroyed those social ties 
which bind a man to his family and.faiith-phice* When 
dabbed knight, the gallant bachelor found a home in 
every tourney or batde^fidd^ and a aetdement in what- 
ever kingdom of the world valour waa best rewarded. 
The true knight-errant was, therefore, a cosmopolite — a 
citizen of the world : every soil was his country, and he 
was indifferent to feelings and prejudices which promote 
in others patriotic attachment to a particular country. 

The feudal system also, though the assertion may at 
first sight appear strange, had, xmtil fiefs were rendered 
hereditary, circumstances unfavourable to loyalty and 
patriotism. A vassal might, and often did, hold fiefs in 
more realma than one; a division of allegiance tending to 
prevent the sense of duty or loyal attachment running 
strong^ in any of their aingle channda. Nay,hemig^ 
■ad many did, poaseaa fiefs depending on die aeparate 
kinga of France, England, and Scotland, and diua being, 
to a certain extent, the sulject of all theae princes, he 
could hardly look on any of them with peculiar attach- 
ment, unless it were created by personal respect or pre- 
ference. When war broke out betwixt any of die princes 
whom he depended upon, the feudatory debated with 
himself to which standanl he should adhere, and shook 
himself dear of his allegiance to the other militant power 
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by rerigning^ tibe fief. The possibility of thus changing 
country and masters^ this habit of serving a prince only so 
lung as the vassal hdd fief under him^ led to loose and 

irregular conceptions on the subject of loyalty, and gave 
the feudatory more the appearance of a mercenary who 
serves for pay than of a patriot fighting in defence of his 
country. This consequence may be drawn from the fre- 
quent comphances and change of parties visible in the 
Scottish barons, and narrated without much censure by tlie 
historians. Lastly^ the reader may observe that tlie great 
feudatories, wlio seemed to consider themselves as left to . 
choose to which monarch they should attach themselvesi 
were less regardful of the rights of £ngland and Scot- 
land^ or of for^gners and native princes^ than of the 
personal talents and condition of the two kings* In at- 
taching themsdves to Edward instead of Baiid.^ the high 
vassals connected themselves vrith valour instead of timi- 
dity, wealth instead of poverty, and conquest instead of 
defeat. Such indifference to the considerations arising 
from patriotism and such individual attention to dieir 
own interest being the characteristic of the Scoto-Norman 
nobles, it is no wonder that many of tliem took but a 
lukewarm share in the defence of their country, and that 
some of them were guilty of shameful versatility during 
the^uickly changing scenes which we are about to narrate. 
It was different with the Scottish nation at large. 

Exasperated by the contumdy thrown on the country, 
by the aggressions of the English ganisons, and the ex- 
tortions of Cressingham the treasurer^ a general hatred 
of the English yoke was manifested through a people, 
who, being in a semi-barbarous state, were willing 
enough to exchange a disgraceful submission for an 
honourable though desperate warfare. TTie Scots as- 
sembled in troops and companies, and betaking them- 
selves to the woods, mountains, and morasses, in w^hich 
their fathers had defended themselves against the Ro- 
mans, prepared for a general insurrection against the 
English power. 

If the Scoto-Norman nobles had lightly transferred 
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tlieir allegiance to Edward, it was otherwise with the 
mifldle and lower proprietors, who, sprung of the native 
race of Scotland, mingling in the condition of the peo- 
ple^ aud participating ia their feeling, burnt with zeal 
to avenge themselves on the English^ who were in 
usurped posiesiion of their national fortresses. As soon 
as Edward with his army had crossed the frontiers^ 
they broke out into a number of petty insurrectionB^ un-* 
connected indeed^ but sufficiently numerous to indicate 
a disposition for hostilities^ which wanted but a leader 
to render it general. They found one in sir William 
AV'allace. 

Tliis champion of his country was of Anglo-Norman 
descent, but not so distinguished by birth and fortune as 
to enjoy high rank, great wealth, or participate in that 
chilling indifference to the public honour and interest 
which these adTantages were apt to create in their pos- 
sessor. He was bom in Renfrewshire, a district of the 
ancient kingdom of Strath-Clyde, and his . nurse may 
have soothed him with tales and songs of the Wddi 
bards, as there is room to suppose that the British lan- 
guage was still lingering in remote comers of the country, 
where it had been once universal. At any rate, Wallace 
was bred up free from tlie egotistic and selfish prin- 
ciples which are but too natural to the air of a court, 
and peculiarly unfavourable to the character of a patriot. 
Popular Scottish tradition, which deliglits to dwell upon 
the beloved champion of the people, describes William 
AVallace as of dignified stature, unequalled strength and 
dexterity, and so brave, that only on one occasion, and 
then under the influence of a supernatural power, is he 
allowed by tradition to have experienced the sensation 
.of fear. ' 

Wallace is believed to have been proclaimed an out- 

law for the slaughter of an Englishman in a casual fray. 
He retreated to the woods, collected round him a band 
of men as desperate as himself, and obtained several sue- 1297. 
cesses in skirmishes widi the English. Joined by sir 
William Douglas, who had been taken at the siege of 

V 4 
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Berwick, but had been discharged upon ransom, the 
insurgents compelled Edward to send an army against 
them^ under the earl of Surrey, the victor of Dunbar. 
Several of the nobility, moved by Douglas's example, 
had joined Wallace's standard; but overawed at the 
ipfuroadi of the English army, and displeased to act 
under a Bum, like Wailaoe, of cmnpantively obscure 
btrdi, tliey eapitolated with air Henry Percy, the nephew 
of Soneyt and, in one word, changed sides. WaOaoe 
keiit the field at the head of a eonnderaUe army, partly 
consisting of his own experienced followers, pardy of the 
smaller barons or crown tenants, and partly of vassals 
even of the apostate lords, and volunteers of every con- 
dition, liy the exertion of much conduct and resolution, 
Wallace had made himself master of the country beyond 
Forth, and taken several castles, when he was summoned 
to Stirling to oppose Surrey, the English governor of Soot- 
land. W allace encamped on the norAern side of the river, 
leaving Stirling bridge apparently apea to the English, 
bol zesQlTing, as it was hmg and nanow* to attack them 
while in the act of crossing. The earl of Surrey led 
fifty thousand infantry, and a thousand men at arms. 
Part of his soldiers, however, were ihe Scottish banms 
who had formerly joined Wallace's standard, and who, 
notwithstanding iheir return to that of Surrey, were 
scarcely to be trusted to. 

The English treasurer, Cressingham, murmured at the 
expence attending the war, and to bring it to a crisis 
proposed to commence an attack the next morning by 
crossing thei river. Surrey, an experienced warrior, he- 
sitated to engage his troops in the defile of a wooden 
bridge, where scarce two horsemen could ride abreast ; 
but, urged by the imprudent vdiemence of Cressingham, 
he advanced, contrary to common lense^ as well as to 
his own judgment. The vanguard of the English was 
attacked before they could get into order; the bridge 
was broken down, and Aousands perished in the river 
and by the sword. Cressingham was shun, and Surrey 
fled to Berwick on the spur, to recount to Edward that 
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Scotland was lost at Stirling in as short a time as it had 
been won at Dunbar. In a brief period after this victory 
almost all the fortresses of the kingdom surrendered to 
Wallace. 

Increasing his forces, Wallace^ Uiat he might gratify 
them with plunder, led them across the English border^ 
and sweeping it lengthwise from Newcastle to the gates 
of Carlide, left nothing behind him but Uood and ^ 
ashes. The nature of Wallaoe was fierce^ but not in^ 
accessible to pity or remorse. As his unroly soldiers 
pillaged the churdi of Hexham^ he look the canons 
under his immediate protection. " Abide with me," he 
said, " holy men ; for my people are evil-doers, and I 
may not correct them." 

"\Vhen he returned from this successful foray, an assem- 
bly of the states was held at the Forest church in Selkirk- 
shire, where Wallace was chosen guardian of the kingdom 
of Scotbnd. The meeting was attended by Lennox^ sir 
William Douglas, and some few men of rank: others 
were absent from fear of king Edward, or from jealousy 
of an inferior person^ like Wallaocy raised to so high a 
station. 

Consdoua of the interest which he had deservedly 
maintained in the bieast of the nnlTeisal people of Scot* 
land^ Wallace pursued his jndidous plans of enforcing 
general levies through the kingdom, and bringing them 
under discipline. It was full time^ for Edward was 
moving against them. 

The English monarch was absent in Flanders when these 
events took place, and what was still more inconvenient, 
before he could gain supplies from his parliament to sup- 
press the Scottish revolt, Edward found himself obliged to 
confirm Magna Charta, the charter of the forest, and other 
stipulations in favour of the people ; the English being 
prudently tbou^ somewhat seh^y disposed to secnre 
their own freedom before they would lend tlieur sworda 
to destroy that of thehr neighbours. 

Complying with these demands, Edward, on his return 
from the Low Countries, found Idmself at the head of a 
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gallant muster of all the English diivalry, forming by 
far the most superb army tliat had ever entered Scot- 
land. Wallace acted with great sagacity, and, according 
to a plan whicli often before and after proved successful 
in Scottish warfare, laid waste the intermediate country 
between Stirling and the frontiers^ and withdrew to- 
wards the centre of the kingdom to receive the EngUsh 
^ attack, when their army should be exhausted by pri- 
Tation. 

Edward pressed on with characteristic hardihood and 
resolution. Tower and town fell before him : but his 

advance was not without such inconvenience and danger 
as a less determined monarch would have esteemed a good 
apology for retreat. II is army suffered from want of 
provisions, which were at length supplied in small quan- 
tities by some of his siiips. As the English king lay at 
Kirkliston, in W^est Lothian, a iumult broke out between 
the Welsh and English in his army, which, after costing 
some blood, was quelled with difficulty. While Edward 
hesitated whether to advance or retreat, he learned, 
through the treachery of two . apostate Scottish nobles 
(the earls of Dunbar and Angus)^that WaUace, with the 
Scottish army, had approadied so near as Falkirk. This 
advance was doubtless made with the purpose of annoy- 
ing the expected retreat of the English. Edward, thus 
apprised that the Scots were in his vicinity, determined 
to compel them to action. He broke up his camp, 
and, advancing with caution, slept the next night in tlie 
fields along with the soldiers. But the casualties of 
liie campaign were not yet exhausted. His war-horse, 
which was piqueted beside him, like that of an ordinary 
man at arms, struck the king with his foot, and hurt him 
in the side. A tumult arose in the camp ; but Edward, 
regardless of pain, appeased it by mounting his horse, 
riding through the cantonments, and showing the sol- 
diers that he was in safety. 

Next morning, July 22. 129H, the armies met. The 
Scottish infantry were drawn up on a moor, with a 
morass in front. They were divided into four pha- 
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lanxes or dense masses, with lanoes lowered obliquely 
over each other, and seemingi says an English historian, 
like a castle walled with steel. These spear-men were 
the flower of the army^ in whom Wallaee chiefly con- 
fided. He commanded them in person^ and used the 
brief exhortation, " I have brought you to the ring ; 
dance as you bebt can." 

The Scottish archers, under command of sir John 
Stewart, brotlier of the steward of Scotland, were drawn 
up in the intervals betw'een the masses of infantry. 
They were chiefly brought from the wooded distiict of 
Selkirk. We hear of no Highland bowmen amongsc 
them. The favab-y, whicli only amounted to one thou- 
sand men at arms^ held the rear. 

The English cavalry began the action. The marshal 
of England led half of the men at arms straight upon 
die Scottish fronts but in doing so invdyed them in the 
morass. The hidiop of Durham, who commanded the 
other division of the English cavalry^ was wheehng round 
the morass on the east, and perceiving this misfortune, 
became disposed to wait for support. To mass, 
bishop ! " said Ralph Basset of Drayton, and charged 
with the whole body. The Scottish men at arms went 
ott* without couching their lances ; but the infantry stood 
their ground firmly. In the turmoil that followed^ sir 
John Stewart fell from his horse, and was slain among 
the ardiers of Ettricke, who died in defending or 
avenging him. The dose bodies of Scottish spearmen, 
now exposed without means of defence or retaliation, were 
diaken by tho constant showers of arrows; and the 
English men at' arms finally charging them desperatdy 
while they were in disorder, broke and dispersed these 
formidable masses. The Scots were then completely 
routed, and it was only the neighbouring woods which 
saved a remnant from the sword. The body of Stewart 
was found among those of his faithful archers, who 
were distinguished by their stature and fair complexions 
from all others with which the field was loaded. Mac- 
duff* and sir John the Grahame, " the hardy wight and 
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wise," still fondly zemembered as the bosom friend of 
air William Wallace^ were dain in the same diaaatious 
action. 

Popular report atatea thia battle to have been loat hy 



Dunbar and Angua and king Edward* aa well as the dia- 
graoefol flight of the Soottiidi cavalry without a angle 
Uow, corroborates the suspicion. But the great superi- 
ority of the English in archery may account for the loss 
of this as of many another battle on the part of the Scots. 
The bowmen of Ettericke forest were faithful ; but they 
could only be few. So nearly had Wallace's scheme 
for the campaign been successful, that Edward, even 
after having gained this great battle, returned to Eng- 
land, and deferred reaping the harvest of his conquest 
till the following seaaon. If he had not been aUe to 
bring the Scottish army to action, hia retreat must 
have been made with diacredit and loea^ and Scotland 
muat have been left in the power of die patriots. 

The alaughter and di^;raoe of the battle of Falkirk 
might have been repaired in other reapecta ; but it coK 
the Scottish kingdom an irredeemable loss in the public 
services of Wallace. He resigned the guardianship of 
the kingdom, unable to discharge its duties, amidst the 
calumnies witli which faction and envy aggravated his 
defeat. The bishop of Saint Andrew's, Bruce earl of 
Carrick, and sir John Comyn were chosen guardians of 
Scotland^ which they administered in the name of BalioL 
In the mean time that unfortunate prince was, in com- 
paaaion or acorn, delivered up to the pope by Edward, 
and a receipt was gravely taken for his person from the 
nuncio then in France. Thia led to the entnCnce of m 
new oompcftitor few the Scottish khigdom. 
. The pontiff of Rome had been long endeavouring 
vio eatabliah a daim, aa if he had been lord of the manor 
of all Christendom, to whatsoever should be therein found, 
to which a distinct and specific right of proj>erty could 
not be ascertained. His claim to the custody of the 
dethroned king being readily admitted, Boniface VI 11. 



treadiery; and the 



iunication between the earla of 
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was encouraged to publish a bull^ daiming Scotland af 
a dependency on the see of Rome, because the country 
had been converted to Christianity by the reliques of 
Saint Andrew, although how the premises authorized 
the conclusion it is difficult to discover. The pope in 
the same document took the claim of Edward to the 
Scottish crown under his own discussion^ and authorita- 
tively commanded Edward I. to send proctors to Rome, 
to plead hia eniae before his holiness. This magisterial 
tequiaition waa presented hj the archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the king, in the presence of the council and court, 
ihe prdate at the same time warning the aovereign to 
yidd mureserved dbediencOj since Jemnlem would not hSk 
to protect her dtisens, and Mount 2kn her worshippers* 
*' Neither for Zion nor Jerusalem," said Edward, in 
towering wrath,*' will 1 depart from my just rights, while 
tliere is breath in my nostrils." Accordingly he caused the 
pope's bull to be laid before the parliament of England, 
who unanimously resolved, *^'that in temporals the king of 
England was independent of Rome, and that they would 
not permit his sovereignty to be questioned." Their 
declaration concludes with these remarkable worda:— 

We neither do, will, nor can permit our sovereign to 
do any thing to Uie detriment of the oonatittttion which 
we are both awom to, and are determined to maintain.** 
A spirited assertion national right> had it not been in 
80 bad a cause aa that of Edward's daim of usurpation 
over Scotland. 

Meantime the war languished during this strange dis- 
aission, from which the pope was soon obliged to retreat. 
There was an inefficient campaign in 1299 a^id I'iOO. 
In 1301 there was a truce, in which Scotland as well as 
France was included. After the expiry of this breath- 
ing space, Edward I., in the spring of 1302, sent an 
army into Scotland of twenty thousand men^ under sir 
John Seward, a renowned general. He marched to- 
wards Edinburgh in three divisions, leaving large inter- 
Tals between eadi. While in this careless order, Sewaid's 
▼anguard found diemieWea suddenly within reach of a 
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small but chosen body of troops, amounting to eight 
thousand men, commanded by sir John Comyn, the 
guardian, and a gallant Scottish knight, sir Simon Fra- 
ser. Seward was defeated; but the battle was scarce over 
when his second division came up. The Scots, flushed 
with victory, re-established their ranks, and having cru- 
elly put to death their prisoners^ attacked and defeated 
the second body also. The third diyision came up in 
ihe same manner. Again it became necessary to kill the 
captivesy and to prepare for a third encounter. The 
Scottish leaders did so without hesitation^ and their 
followers havinpj thrown themselves furiously on the 
enemy, discomfited that division likewise, and gained, 
as their historians boast, three battles in one day. 

But the period seemed to be approaching in which 
neither conrap:^ nor exertion could longer avail the unfor- 
tunate people of Scotland. A peace with France, in whi ch 
Philip the Fair totally omitted all stipulations in favour of 
his allieSj left the kingdom to its own inadequate means of 
resistance, while Edward directed his whole force against 
it. The castle of Brechin^ under the gallant sir Thbmas 
Maule^ made an obstinate resistance. He was mortally 
wounded^ and died in an exclamation of rage against the 
soldiers, who asked if they might not then surrender the 
castle. Edward wintered at Dunfermline, and began the 
next campaign with the siege of Stirling, the only fortress 
IS03. in the kingdom that still held out. But the courage \of 
the guardians altogether gave way ; they set the example 
of submission, and such of them as had been most obsti- 
nate in what the English king called rebellion, were pu- 
nished by various degrees of fine and banishment. With 
respect to sir WiUiam WaUace,it was agreed that he might 
have the choice of surrendering himself unconditionally 
to the king's pleasure, provided he thought proper to 
do so; a stipulation which, as it signified nothing in 
favour of the person for whom it- was apparently con- 
ceiyed, must be imputed as a pretext on the part of the 
Scottish noUes to save themsdves from the disgrace of 
having left Wallace altogether unthought of. Some 
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attempts were made to ascertain what sort of accommo- 
dation Edward was likely to enter into with the bravest 
and most constant of his enemies; but the demands of 
Wallace were large, and the generosity of £<iward very 
mall. Tlie English king broke off the treaty^ and put a 
price of SOO marks on ike head of the patriot. 

Meantime Stiriing castle continned to be defended by 
a slender garrison^ and, deprived of aU hopes of relief, 
continued to make a desperate defence, under its brave 
governor, sir William Olifannt, until famine and despair 
compelled him to an unconditional surrender, when the 
king imposed the harshest terms un this handful of brave 
men. 

But what Edward prized more than the surrender of 
the last fortress which resisted his arms in Scotland, was 
the captivity of her last patriot. He had found in a 
ScottLah nobleman^ sir John Monteith, a person willing 
to become his agent in searching for Wallace among the 
wilds where he was driven to find refuge. Wallace was 
finally betrayed to the English by his unworthy and apos- 
tate countryman, who obtained an opportunity of seizing 
him at Robroyston, near Glasgow, by the treadiery of 
a servant Sir William Wallace was instantly trans- 
ferred to London, where he was brought to trial in 
Westminster Hall, with as much apparatus of infamy 
as the ingenuity of his enemies could devise. He 
was crownerl with a garland of oak^ to intimate that 
he had been king of outlaws. Tlie arraignment charged 
him with higli treason, in respect that he had stormed 
and taken towns and castles, and shed much blood. 
" Traitor," said Wallace, was I never." The rest 
of the charges he confessed, and proceeded to justify 
them. He was condemned, and executed by decapi- 
tation. His head was placed on a pinnacle on Lon- . 
don bridge, and his quarters were distributed over the 
kingdom. 

Thus died this courageous patriot, leaving a remem*- 1305. 
brance which will be immortal in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. This steady champion of independence having 
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been xemoved^ and a bloody example held out to all who 
should venture to tread in his footsteps^ Edward pio* 
eeeded to form a species of constitution for the country^ 
ivhidi> at the cost of so mnch khour^ policy, and blood- 
shed, he had at loigtJi, as he coneeiTed, united for ever 
with the English crown. Ten eomniissioners diosen 
for Scotland and twenty finr Eng^d composed a set of 
regulations for the administration of justice^ and enact- 
ments were agreed upon, by which the feudal law, which 
had been long introduced into Scotland, was strength- 
ened and extended, while the remains of the ancient 
municipal customs of tlie original Celtic tribes, or the 
consuetudinary laws of the Scots and Bretts (the Scoto- 
Irish and British races) were finally abrogated. This 
was- for the purpose of promoting an uniformity of laws 
through the islands. Sheriffs and other officers were 
appointed for the administration of justice. There were 
provisions also miKie for a general reyision of the andent 
kws and statutes of Scotland. 

But while Edward was endeavouring to reap the 
fruit of so many years of craft and violence, a crisis 
was approaching in which his whole labours were even- 
tually destroyed. 



CHAP. vin. 

BBUCB CiUtt or CABBICk/ — HIS KABLT hlFM. RIS CT.AIMS 

TO THE THRONK. HIS PLOT WITH COMTV. — DEATH OT 

CO.MYN. BRi:C£ ASSU M F.S TH K CROWN. BATfLE OF METHVKK 

J'ARK. EXTKFMITiKS TO WHICH BRUCE IS REDUCXD. UB 

FLIES TO RACUHIN. FATE OP HIS AOUERENTS* 

Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, was the grandson of 
that nobleman who was compt titer for the crown of Scot- 
land when John Jkiliol was preferred to the short-lived 
honour of wearing it. Since the time that he met a 
rude repulse from £dwardj after the battle of Dunbar^ 
amhitioD seema to have been mortified within the can« 
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didate. He retired to his English estates^ and lived there 
in such security as tlie times admitted. His son did not 
take much concern in public affairs ; but the grandson 
early evinced a desire of distinction, which showed itself 
in active bursts of sudden enterprise^ which were directed 
in a manner so inconsistent^ and taken up and abandoned 
with 80 much iqpparent levity^ as to afibrd little proqpect of 
his possessing the strength of character and vigoi|| of 
delennination which he afterwards exhihited UBder,Wdi 
« variety of adventures^ disastrous or prosperous. 

RobM Bruee was put in possessbn of the earldom of 
Canrick by the resignation of hit father In 1293. About 
this time Baliol^ king of Scotland, declared war against 
England ; but none of the Bruce family joined him on 
tliat occasion. They continued to regard their own chief 
the elder Bruce's title to the crown as more just than 
that of Baliol. The eldest Bruce, indeed, as we have 
just noticed^ nourished hopes that Edward woidd have 
preferred him to the crown on the deposition of his 
rival ; but checked by the scornful answer of the 
monarch, that he had other business than conquering 
kingdoms for him, he retired to his great Yorkahist 
possessions, yielding Jiis Scottish estates to Ihe charge 
of bis grandson, who showed at this early period, 
when a youth ci two or three-and-twenty, a boM, 
bustling, and ambitious, but versatile disposition of 
mind. He had a natural spirit of ill-will against the 
great family of Corny n, because John Comyn of Bade- 
noch had married Marjory, the sister of John BalioL 
80 that when Baliol's title was ended by his resignation, 
and the foreign residence and youth of his son placed 
him out of the question, John, called the Red Comyn, 
the son of John Comyn of Badenoch and Marjory 
Baliol, had, through his mother, the same tide lo ^ 
dirone aa that whkh had been preferred on the part of 
John Baliol: and theComyns' daim, as BaM'iii, in tbt 
last generation, then stood in direct opposition to that on 
which the Bruces rested as descendants ftom Isabdhg 
s«^cond daughter of David earl, of Huntingdon* 

VOL. u • 
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But, besides the emulation which divided these two 
great families touching the succession of the crown, 
there had private injuries passed between them of a 
natui^ which^ in that haughty age^ were accounted de- 
serving of persevering and inveterate vengeance. The 
lords who joined Jotm fialud in his revolt from Edwaid 
had issued a hasty orders confiscating the ridi property 
of ikimandalej heeanse Bmod had hot obeyed their 
summoiis. His donudiis were granted by John BaHid to 
Comyaetrlof Bndian, and Brace's easde of Lodunahen 
was occupied by Mm aeooidingly. From these united 
reasons it is probable that Robert never forgave^ family 
whose claim had not only come between his grandfather 
and a crown, but who had also showed a purpose of strip- 
ping him of his paternal estate, and dared to establish one 
of their number as lord of his castle. The chief part of 
his resentment was directed against the Comyns, who 
took advantage by the act of confiscation, for Baliol was 
legarded only as the tool; and this must be considered 
as adflUng to the feudal hatred betwixt the powerftil 
houses of Brace and Comyn, idiieh aftorwaids led to 
such important consequences. 

The two i^iesentatiTes of these two great fiietiona 
pf Brace and Comyn, therefore^ stood in Kgakr oppo- 
sition to eadi other, each haying a claim to the throne, 
which both probably only wanted an opportunity of 
urging. The necessary consequence was, that suspicion 
and hatred divided the heads of the two rival houses, 
and rendered it almost impossible for them to concur in 
any joint effort for their country's hberty, because, w^hcn 
that freedom should be achieved, they could not expect 
to agree which of them should be placed at the head of 
affaiia. During the insurrection of Wallace, the young<er 
Brace acted with more than usual Tersatllity. Bctog 
summoned by the bishop of Carlisle to come to a councQ 
hdd by that prdate, who had charge of the peace of 
the north, he made appesrance aeco^ingly, took every 
orih that could be suggested in attestation of Us fidth to 
Ae king of England, showed his zeal by plundering the 
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lands of William of Douglas, the associate of \rallace, 
carried that baron's wife and family away prisoners ; and 
having done all this to evince his faith to Edward, he 
imited himaeif to Wallace and his associates. Onoe 
more Bruce saw veason to repent the part he had taken, 
made haate anew to sahmit to the king of England^ again 
fealty to .that monardi, and gave his infant 
daughter as a hostage for keeping his fidth in future. 
Am, howercTj he did not join the En^iah army^ Edward 
detennlned to regard him as a eold-iqvirited neutral^ and 
took into English possession his castle of Lochmahen. 
This created a new revolution in Bruce's sentiments, 
and he permitted himself to be joined in the Scottish 
commission of regency, of which his rival, John the Red 
Comyn was a distinguished member, having commanded, 
as we observed, at the memorable batde of Roslin. 
It does not appear tliat Bruce waa disposed to act with 
vigour in the same cause that was espoused and de- 
fended by his feudal enemy ; and his exertions' agdnst 
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ieadon between Edward and the Soote^ and die doifli of 
his fitthcr in 1904, Bruce waa permitted to take posses- 
sion of bis paternal estateB, whfle Comyn^ as the greater 

delinquent in English eyes, was subjected to a severe 
fine. Bruce also was consulted on the measures by 
wliich Edward proposed to achieve the pacification of 
Scotland, while Comyn was excluded from the favour 
and the councils of the English monarch. It is probable 
that Edward, from the uncertain tenour of Bruce's 
conduct, was disposed to rely upon him as the person 
of the two rivals who might be die most easily guided 
and influenced, since hitherto his oonduct had been 
jttled according to the immediate pressure of his own 
Interest; and the seal which, at times, be had discorered 
ftr the freedom of SooUand, bad uniformly cooled, when 
the eiRNSts of success in bis country's cauae went to exalt 
the bouse of Comyn, and render that of Bruce subordi* 
nate. Thus reckoned Eidward, conceiving that 8elf« 
interest was tlie unfailing; key to regulate Bruce's 
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iBiotioiis, and alUming noUiiiig tm tliose atrong impnbea, 
wbich often diange the whole human diantcter, and 
give a new and nobler direction to one who has tOl then 
only appeared influenced by the passions and versatilitj 
of early youth. 

In 1304, Bruce enjoyed the favour and confidence of 
Icing Edward, and was one of those in whom that saga- 
cious monarch chiefly trusted for securing Scotland to 
his footstool for ever. Such> however, was far from 
being the intention of the young earl of Carrick. Thou^ 
we can but obscurely trace what his purpose really was, 
this much is certain^— a great olgect now p r ese nt e d 
hscdf^ wfaidk formerly was not open to Birnee's amhitioift 
In the insnrrection of Wallaoe^ and'die subsequent stand 
made after the battle of Falkurk by the oomimssionera 
of regeney^ the name of John Bsfiol had always been 
used as the head and sovereign of Scotland, in whose 
right its natives were in arms, and for whom they defended 
their country against the English. It was probably the 
high influence of the Comyns, his near connections, 
which kept the claims of Baliol so long in the public eye. 
But, in his disgraceful renunciaiion, followed by a long 
absence from Scotland, after renouncing every exertion 
to defend his kingdom, the king, Toom-tabard ^, as he 
was termed by the people, lost aU respect and all^^ianoe 
-among bia suljjeets^ nor seems there to hare been any wbo 
turned to him with any sentiment of loyalty or even in« 
teiest The erown of Seotland was therrfore open to an j 
daring claimant who might be disposed to brare the ftnry 
of the English usurper ; and such a candidate might have 
rested, with some degree of certainty, upon the general 
feeling of the Scottish nation, and upon that disaffection 
which, like a strong ground-swell, agitated both the 
middle classes and populace throughout the country, who 
were disposed, from the spirit of independence with 
which they were animated, to follow almost any ban- 
ner which might be displayed against £iigland, the 
weight of whose yoke became the more severe the closer 
it waariveled on their necks. 

* EsiplsrOdttt 
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In this conjuncture Bruce entered into a secret treaty 
with William de Lambyrton, the primate of Scotland, 
bindinpj tliemselves to stand by each other against all 
mortals, the terms of which (the king of £ngland not 
Imiig excepted) plainly inferred some deiperate enter- 
prise. It was thought necessary to discover thia league 
to John Comjn ; or^ perhaps^ he had been led to anapect 
it, and auch a eoimwinlcation had beeome unavddaUe on 
tbepart of the eou^ratora. Comyn waa given to under- 
atand that the purpose of the leag^ waa the deatruction 
€iftfae£nglishsupremaey inSoodand. The question waa 
natural, " And what king do you intend to propose ? " 
To this Bruce, in a personal conference with John 
Comyn, is said to have pointed out to him that their 
claims to the throne might be considered as equal ; 
*^ therefore," said Bruce, " do you support my title to be 
king of Scots, and I will surrender my patrimonial estates 
to you ; or give over to me your family possessioDa, and 
I will support your claim to the throne/' Comyn, it it 
aaid by the Scottish historians^ oatenaiUy embniced the 
mitemative of taking Bruce'a hiige property^ and anert- 
|ng hia claim to royalty* Bnt in secret he lesolved to 
•viil himadf of thb diaeoveiy to betmj die hitriguea of 
hia rival to Edward. 

. Robert Bruce had returned to London, and waa In 
attendance on the English court, when a private token 
from the earl of Gloucester, his kinsman, made him 
aware that his safety and liberty were in danger. * He 
left London instantly, and hastened to Scotland. It is 
aaid that near the Solway Sands Bruce and his attend- 
nnta met an emissary of Comyn^ who was despatched, 
they found, for the English court. They killed the 
meiacpger without hesitation, and from the eontenta of 
bia packet learned the extent of Comyn's treachery^. In 
£v« daya Bmee reaehed hia caatle of Lodimabco. 

* It it Mid the carl of Gloucester tent Bruce apie ce of money and n pair 
«f ipun. Men's wiU are tharpened by danger, and slighter intiin.itioos 
iMvelMiBMiBdsiit taituch drcuinsUnces to put them on their guard, ani 
induce Umoi to take mmmmt for their uUt^ when peril liovered orer 
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It was in the month of Fehruary, 1305-6 ; and the 
English justiciaries appointed by Edward's late regula- 
tions for preservation of the peace of the court try of 
Scotland were holding their assizes at Dumfries for 
that purpose. Bruce, not yet prepared for an open 
breach with England^ was under the necessity of render^ 
ing aUendaiice on this high court as a crown vassal^ 
and came to the county-town for that purpose. He hero 
fynmd GomTn^ wliom the same daty had bvoog^t t6 
DutmfiieB. BnieeinidtedliisxiyaltoapKiTatemterHew^ 
which was hcM in liie chnrdi of the Friars Mi ft 
precaution—- an vnaTailing one as it proved — for the 
safety of both parties^ and ihe peaceftd diaraeter of the 
meeting. They met by themselves, the slender retinue 
of each baron remaining apart and without the church. 
Between two such haughty rivals a quarrel was sure to 
arise, whether out of old feud or recent injury. The 
Scots historians say that at their private interview Bruce 
upbraided Comyn with his treacherous communication 
to Edward : the English, more improbably, state that 
he then, for the first time, imparted to Comyn his plan 
of insurrection against Engjand^ whidi Comyn rejected 
with scomV and ^t this gave occasion to what ^idkmed* 
Wilihout pretending to detail what no one saTe die sor* 
men conkL bare traly described, it is eertahi that a vio- 
knt altercation took place, in which Comyn gave Bniea 
ihe He, and Bruce in reply stsibbed Comyn with his 
dagger. Confounded at the rashness of his own action, 
in a place so sacred, Bruce hastened out of the sanctuary. 
There stood without two of his friends and adherents, 
Kirkpatrick of Closebume, and Lindsay, a younger son 
of Lindsay of Crawford. They saw Bruce's bloody 
weapon and disordered demeanour, and enquired eagerly 
the cause. " I doubt,** said Bruce, I have slain the 
Red Comyn." Do yoa trust that to doubt ? " said 
Kirkpatrick ; " I make sure :" so saying, he rushed into 
the church, and despatched the wounded man. Su: 
Robert Comyn, the undo of J6hn, interfered to save 
bis kinsman, Imt was^slain along wiih him. The Eni 
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glish justiciaries^ hearing this tumiilt^ barricaded them- 
selves in the hall where they administered justice. 
Bruce^ however, compelled them to surrender, by put- 
dog fire to their place of retreat, and thereafter dis- 
missed them in lifety. ^ 

TlyB rash act of anger and impatience broke off all 
dumoe whidi mig^t itill have remained to Bniee of 
aeoommodating matten wiUi Edwiid^ who now knew 
hk ediemM ^ innureetion, and moat have legaxded 
Conijm at aviedmof hiafiddi^ to the Rng^iah govern^ 
ment. On die other hand, the drcmnatancea attending • 
the slaughter were marked with sacrilege and breach of 
a solemn sanctuary, so as to render the act of homicide 
detestable in the eyes of all, save those who from a strong 
feeling of common interest might be inclined to make 
common cause with the perpetrator. This interest could 
fmly exist among the Scotti^ patriots, who might see in 
Bruce the vindicator of hia country's liberty and his own 
right to the crown ; daima so sacred as to juatify in their 
eyes his enforcina; them againat the treachennis oonfidant 



who had betrayed the aecret to the foreign nsniper, even 
with the dag^'a popit, and at die foDl of die altar. 
Bmoe wa% iherafore, in a poaition aa eritlcal at if he 
had atood midway up a dizzy precipice, where the padi 
was cat away bdiind him. The crown of Soodand hung 
witliin a possibility of his reaching it ; and though the 
effort was necessarily attended with a. great risk of fwl- 
ure, yet an attempt to retreat in any other direction must 
have been followed by inevitable destruction. Sensible 
of the perils of the choice, Bruce, therefore, resolved to 
claim the throne, with the unalterable resolution either 
to free his country or perish in the attempt. 

He retired from Dumfries into the adjoining wilds of 
Kithadalci, and resided in obscurity in the hut of a 
poor man, near die lemailcaUe hill called the Ihm of 
Tynxon. Meantune he aentmessengen abroad in every 
direedon, to eoUeet hia ftienda and fcUowera throned his 
esfienslve estates!, and to warn soch noUes as he knew 
to be Ikvoozalile to Seottidi indq^endenee. Bill dieir 
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numbers were but few, and they were ill prepared for 
a hasty summons. His own family supplied him with 
four bold brethren^ all men of hardihood and skill in 
arms. His nephew, afterwards the celebrated Thomas 
Randolph, and his brother-in-law, Christopher SeatoD^ 
also followed the cause of their relation. Of chiurchineD^ 
the ^imateof Seodand, the bishop of Glatgow^ and the 
abbot of Scone joined in the undertakhig, together wiA 
^ enla of Lemun and of Aihdl^ and some ftnrtaen 
baiona, witli whose assistanee Bmee was darini; enough 
to defy the whole strength of England. He went firmii 
Dumfries-shire to Glasgow, where he determined to take 
the decisive measure of celebrating his coronation at 
Scone. On his road thither, Bruce was joined by a 
warrior, who continued till his death the best and most 
disinterested of his friends and adherents. This was 
the young sir James of Douglas , son of William of 
Douglas, the heroic companion of ^Vallace, and, likehia 
lather, devoted to the independence of Scotland* 

On the S7th of Mardh, 1306^ the cemiony of crown- 
ing Bmte was performed at Scone widi as modi^ stale 
aa thd meani of the united banms wovld permit. 
Edward had carried off the royal crown of Scodand : a 
alight oonmet of gold waa haatOy made to supply its 
place. The earls of Fife had, since ihe days of Malcolm 
Cean-mohr, uniformly possessetl and exercised the right 
of placing the crown on the king's head at his coro- 
nation, in memory of the high services rendered by their 
ancestor, Macduff, to that monarch. On this occasion 
the earl of Fife did not attend ; but the right was, con- 
trary to his inclination, exercised by his sister, Isabella, 
the countess of Buchan, who absconded from her hus* 
band, in order that the blood of Macduff mig^t render 
tb e seryice due to the heir of Maleohn Cean-mohr. For 
this she vaa afterwards stnngdy and crodly pnniahed 
by Edward 1. 

Alihongfa ihe figure whidi Robert Bruce had hiiherto 
made in puUic fifb was of a fickle and apparently selfish 
description, yet his character for ddvabnms acoomplish* 
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nents stood high^ and when he took the fieid many of 
Wallooe's old followers b^;an to jmn him. 

Meantime Edward directed Aymer de Valence, earl of 
' Vteiibcoke;^ uodcr tbe title of guaidian of Scotland, to 
pfooeed to put down the rebdlion in that Idngdom. 
He waa aeoompanied bj knd Cli£R»d and Hemy Perey. 
The king himielf waa ihen ill, and aearce able to monnt 
on honebaek ; nevertheleaa he odebrated, with feudal 
aolemnities, the day on which he conferred the dignity 
of knighthood upon the prince of Wales and three hun- 
dred young gentlemen, the heirs of the first families in 
England. In the course of a high festival, celehrated 
on this occasion, two swans, richly adorned with gold 
net-work, were placed on the table, and the king made 
a vow (according to the singular custom of the age) to 
Crod and to the swans, that he would forthwith set out 
for.Scotland to pnniah the treadiery of his Scottish r^ldl^ 
aa il pleased him to call Brace and hia foUowen, and 
o?enge the death of air J(dmCdmyn«. Hethena^fimd 
Ua aon, that, ahonld he die in the expedition, hia Ixmea 
8hoaldbepn8enred,and home at the headof the anny, 
till die kingdom of Scotland was entirdy subdued. 

Meanwhile Bruce, against whom these vindictive 
preparations were directed, was engaged in strengthen- 
ing his party, without any considerable success. His 
enterprise was regarded as desperate, even by his own 
wife (according to the English authorities), who, 
while he boasted to her of the sovereign rank he 
had obtained* said to him, " You are, indeed, a 
smnmer king; but yon wiU aearee be a winter one.** 
He appears to have sought an enooimter with the 
earl of Pembfok^ who, with an army of £ng^, 
had thrown hfanadf into the fortified town of Perdi. 
Brace arrired before the town with an boat ip- 
ftrier to that of the £n|^ eail by fiiWn hun- 
dred men at arms. Nerertheless he sent Pembroke a 
challenge to come forth and fight. U he Englishman 
rephed he would meet him on the morrow. Bruce 
retired to the neighbouring wood of Methven, where 
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lie took- op liis qaarten for the ni^t, expecting no 
.battle until nest day. But Pembrdce'a purpoae was 
diftsrent firom what he ezpreaaed* He cnned hie 
men instantly to take anns^ though the day was ftr 

spent^ and^ sidlying from the town of Ferth> assaulted 
with fury the Scots, who were in their cantonments, 
and taken at unawares. They fought holdly, and 
Bruce himself was thrice unhorsed. At one moment 
he was prisoner in the hands of sir Philip de Mowbray, 
who shouted aloud that he had taken the new kinpr. 
^ Christopher Seaton struck Mowbray to the earth, and 
rescued his brother-in-law. About four hundred of the 
Scots kept together^ and effected their escape to the 
wilds of AthoL Several prisoneis were made^ and somm' 
pardoned or adndtted to ransom ; but those of distinc- 
tion were pltQesdyhanged^drawn^ and quartered. Young 
Randolph, Bruoe's nephew, submitted to the king of 
England, and was admitted to fiivour. 

Bruce, seeihg his party almost totally dissipated by the 
defeat at Methven, was obHged to support himself and 
the few who remained with him, amongst whom were 
his own ^vife, and many other ladies, by the toils of the 
cliase, in which it was remarked, that the zeal and 
address of Douglas distinp^uished him above others of 
Brace's band, by the contributions which he brought to 
the relief of the ladies. From Athol the noUe fugitives 
retreated into Aberdeenshire, and from th^ence they ap- 
proached the borders of Argyleshire. Hitherto they had 
been safe ftom enemies in ^eftstnesses of a desohte and 
thinly-peopled country, and the produce of the chase had 
been suffident to sustain their wants. But they were 
How compdM to .pproMh « hostile eonntry, wbeie 1>ii&le 
was to be expected. Winter was approaching, and threat- 
ened not only to diminish their supplies of sustenance, 
but was likely, by the rigour of the weather, to render it 
impossible for their females any longer to accompany 
them. For himself, the fugitive king seems to have 
shaped his course under the guidance of sir Neil Camp* 
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bell, of Lochawe (ancestor of the great house of Argyle), 
who had undertaken to procure the king some refuge 
among the idandsy or on the ac^acent mainland of 
Can tire. 

Hitherto Brnee and his companiona in wandering 

appear to have experienced neither favour nor op« 
pOBition from the inhabitanta of the diatricta throng 
whidh Aey nanUed ; but moat part of the shixe of 
Axgylej iduch they now approadied^ waa under tbe 
oommand of a powerAil ^ef called Maodougal, or 
John of Lorn. This prince had married an aunt of the 
slaughtered John Corayn^ and desired nothing with 
more ardour than an opportunity to revenge the death 
of his ally upon the homicide. Accordingly, when Bruce 
attempted to penetrate into Argyleshire at the head of. 
his company, he was opposed by John of Lorn, who en- 
countered him at a place called Dairy (i. e. the king's 
field)^ near the head of Strathfillan. The Highlandmen 
heing on foot^and armed with long pole-axetf^caUed Loch« 
aboHUMaj attacked the little band of Brace where the 
bdg^ta had no room' to manage their honea^and did diem 
injury. Bmce^oompeOed to torn hack^ placed him* 
adf in die rear of hia fbllowera^ and protected theur letieat 
with the utmost gallantry. Three Highlanders, a father 
and two sons, assaulted him at once ; but Bruce, com- 
pletely armed, and excellent at the use of his weapon, 
rid himself of them by despatching them one after an- 
other. Look at him," said John of Lorn, in unwill- 
ing admiration ; he guards his men from us as Gaul^ 
the son of Momi^ protected hia host from the fury of 
Fingal." ♦ 

]>riven back from the road by which he had pnipoeed 
to appvoadi the weatern ialesy idiere he had aome hopea 
of finding shelter^ Brace laboored under great and in* 
cteaaing difficulties, the first eibct of which waa to compel 
Um to separate die ladies fipom hia company. His younger 



* The comparison wai taken from some of the ancient Gaelic poems 
composed by, or imputed U>» the Celtic bard, Oasian. But the reader 
wiU not and the incmm in the EttiM 
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brother, Nigel Bruce, was sent to conduct the queen and 
her attendants back to Aberdeenshire, where his brother 
was still master of a strong castle, called Kildrummie, 
which might serve them for some time as a place of re- 
fuge. We shall afterwards give some account of thdr 
evil fortune. 

As Bruce and his band had in their retreat before 
Macdougal fallen down oonsiderablj to the southward . 
of Dairy, where they had sustained their late defeat 
Loch Lomond was now intei^posed betwixt them and ihe 
proyinee'of Canture and the western coast A little 
boat, capable of carrying only three men at once, was 
the only means to be found for the purpose of passing 
over two hundred persons. To divert his attendants 
during this tiresome ferry, tlie Bruce amused them with 
reading the adventures of Ferambras, a fabulous hero 
of a metrical romance ; a legend in which they might 
find encouragement to patience under difficulties scarcely 
more romantic than those which they themseLvei were 
subjected to. 

On the banks of Loch Lomond Bmoe met with the 
earl of Lennox, who, wandering there for proteetion, 
discovered the Idng was in his neighbourhood, by hear- 
ing a bugle sounded wiA an art which he knew to be 
peculiar to his master. They met, embraced, and wept. 
By the guidance and assistance of Lennox, Bruce 
reached the province of Cantire, then subject to Angus, 
called Lord of the Isles. Here the king met with sir 
Neil Campbell, who had gone before him to propitiate 
this powerful Highland prince, whose favour was the 
more easily obtained that he was unfriendly to John 
Macdougal of Lorn, the perscmal enemy of Robert 
Bruce. This Angus was also the descendant of the 
renowned Someried, and head of the sept of the Mae^ 
donalds, the most powerful scion of those original Soota 
who eoloniied Argyleshire under Fergus, die son of 
Eric, and who, seated in Cantire, IsUy, and the other 
western ialands, had, sinoe the death of Alexander III., 
nearly shaken off subordination to the crown of Scotiand, 
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and paid as little respect to the English claim upon thflb 
supremacy. 

Though Bruce was received by the Lord of the Isles 
with kindness and hospitality, he was probably sensible 
that his residence on or near the mainland of Scotland 
might draw down on his protector the vengeance of 
Edward^ against whom the insular prince could not havo 
offin-ed an effectual defence. He therefore rescdyed to 
buy faiuM^ in the remote iaiand of Baclirin, on tlie 
eoaat of Ireland, a rude and half-deadate ialety bnt 
inhalnted by the dan of Macdonalda^ and aubjeet to 
dicir friendly lord. By thia retreat he effected bia pur- 
pose of secluding himself from the jealous researches 
made after him by the adherents of the English monarch, 
and the feudal hatred of John of Lorn. Here Bruce 
continued to lurk in concealment during the winter of 
1306. 

In the meantime his friends and adherents in Scot- 
land suffered all the miseries which the rage of an ex- 
asperated and victoriona soTerdgn could inflict* Hia 
wife and his daughter were taken forcibly from the 
Mnetoary of Saint Duthac, at Tain^ and consigned to 
the aereritiea of separate English prisons^ where tfaey 
remained for eig^t years. The eonntess of Bnchan, who 
placed the crown, on the Bmce'a head, was immnred 
in a place of confinment constructed expressly for her 
reception on the towers of the castle of Berwick, where 
the sight of her prison might make her the subject of 
wonder or scorn to all that passed. The bishop of 
Saint Andrew's, the bishop of Glasgow, and the abbot 
of Scone, taken in arnis^ were imprisoned by Edward, 
who apphed to the pope for their degradation, in which, 
however, he did not succeed. Nigel Bruce, a gallant 
and beautiful as well as highly-accomplished youth, held 
•at hia brother'a caade of Kildrummie till a traitor in 
the ganieon aet fire to the principal magazine, when 
anrrender became ineritabte. He waa tried, condemned, 
and ezecated. Chriatopher Seaton, who so gallantly 
KMcned the Bruce at the battle of ttethyen, shared with 
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hit liroliier-iit-law the same mdandioly fkte. The vea* 

ge^nce of Edward did not spare his own hlood. The 
earl of Athol had some relationship with the royal family 
of England ; but the circumstance having been pleaded 
in favour of the earl, Edward only gave so much weight 
to it as to assign him the distinction of a gallows fifty 
feet high. 

Simon Eraser^ one of the commanders at the victory 
ni Roslin (the other being the unfortiuiate John Co- 
myn), still disdained to siizfender^ and continued in 
wnm, till being defeated at a place called Kirlrindiife» 
near StirliBg, he was finally made pziaoner, exposed to 
ihe people of London loaded with fetters^ crowned villi 
H garland in mockery^ and executed with aU ihe stiH 
died cnielty of the treason law. The citiiens were 
tanght to believe that demons with iron hooks were 
seen ramping on the gibbets among the dismembered 
limbs of these unfortunate men, as they were exposed 
upon the bridge of London. The inference was, that 
the fiends were in like manner employed in tormenting 
the souls of men whose crimes, in so far as we know 
them, were summed up in their endeavours to defend 
their country from a fiweign yoke. 

To add to the disastrona deaths of his friends and asso- 
dates, the fate of Bruce personally seemed ntteily desti* 
tute. He was forfeited by the Eng^sh goTomment as 
a man guilty of murdor and sacril^, and his large 
estates, extending fnm Galloway to the Solway fir&, 
iMrere bestowed on diflferent English noUes, d which sir 
Henry Percy and lord Robert Clifibrd had the greatest 
share. A formal sentence of excommunication was at 
the same time pronounced against him by the papal 
legate, with all the terrific pomp with which Rome 
knows how to volley her thunders. 

Thus closed the year 1306 upon Scotland. The 
king^ lurking in an obscure isle beyond the verge of his 
dominions, an outlawed man, deprived at once of all 
civil and religious rights, and expelled from' the privi- • 
leges of a Christian, in as far as Rome had power tQ 
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effect it ; the heads and limhs of his best and bravest 
adhereDts^ men like Seatoh and Fiaaer, who had upheld 
ihe canse of theur country through every spedea of 
perils tiackening in the ann on the walla of Uieir own 
native cities, or garnishing those of theur vindictive 
enemy. But in these, as in amilar cases^ Heaven fre- 
quency sends assistance when man seems without hope, 
as the darkest hour of the night is often that which pre- 
cedes the dawning. « 



CHAP. IX, 

BRUCE RETURNS TO SCOTLAND, LANDS IN ARRAN, AND PASSES 

FROM THXNCC TO ATESBIRB. 8UCCR88 OF Bli ASBXRXKT 

JAMSS DOVOLAS* CAfTUBB Am XiaRUnOW OV BRUCl't 
matMKMM, TBOMAS AHD ALSIAllDn. — > THB SWOUSB SVA- 
CVAVB ATRSHiai* — > SRUCB's aSFUTATIOll IMCRKASBS. 
SDWABD U MARCBtS AGAINST HIIC, BUT DUES tUt SiaUV OV 

SCOTLAND. EDWARD II.'s VACILLATING MEASURES. BRUCE 

IN THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND : DEFEATS THE EARL OP 

BUCHAN, AND RAVAGES HIS COUNTRY. HIS FURTHER SUC» 

CESSES. DEFEAT OF THE LORD OF LORN AT CRUACHAN«BEX. 

FZKBLR AND IRRESOLUTE CONDUCT OF EDWARD CONTRASTED 

wffa TBB raumitt or beucb and mm tcomsn clirgt 
AND raons. niBmciBifT ATTSMtr or bowabd to imrAoa 
•oorLAmk^iaocs BAVAeit thb skousb boedbbs : taxbs 

FBBTB. — BOZBOBOB OABTLB SUBPBISBO BT BOUOLASt BUM- 
BURGH BY RANDOLPH, LINLITHGOW BY BINNOCK. — THB IStB 

OF MAN SUBDUED BY BRUCE. THE GOVERNOR OF STIR- • 

LING AGREES TO SURRENDER THE PLACE IF NOT RELIEVED 

BEFORE MIDSUMMER. BRUCE IS DISPLEASED WITH HIS 

BROTHER EDWARD FOR ACCEPTINO THESE TERMS, YET RE- 
SOLVBS TO ABIDB BT TBBll. KIllO BDWABB MAKES FOR- 
MIBABLB FBBFABATlOirS TO BSUBVB SIIBUirO. 

With the letnrn of springs hope and die spirit of 
enterprise again inspired the dauntless heart of Robert 

Bruce. He made a descent on the isle of Arran, with 
the view of passing from thence to the Scottish main land. 
A faithful vassal in his earldom of Carrick engaged to 
watch when a landing could be made with some proba* 
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InUty of fQCoesB^ and intimate the opportunity to Bnioe. 
The dgnal agreed vpcm was a fire to be lighted by the 
▼anal on die cape or headland beneath Tumberry 
eaatle^ upon seeing which it was resolved Brace dioold 
embark with his men. The light long watched for 
St length appeared; but it had not been kindled by 
Bruce's confidant. The king sailed to the main land 
without hesitation, and was astonished to find his 
emissary watching on the beach, to tell him the fire was 
accidental, the English were reinforced, the people dis- 
piiited> and there was nothing to be attempted with a 
prospect of success. Robert Bruce hesitated ; but his 
brother Edward, a man of courage which reached to to* 
meiiqrj protested that he would not go again to sea, bat 
bdpg thiis arrived in his native eoantry, would take the 
good or evil destiny which Heaven might send him. 
Robert himself was easily persuaded to adopt the same 
bold counsel; and a sadden attack upon a part of the 
English who were quartered in the town gave them vic- 
tory and a rich booty, as Percy, who lay in the castlcj 
did not venture to sally to the relief of his men. 
' This advantage was followed by others. It seemeil 
as if fortune had exhausted her spite on the dauntless 
adventurer, or that Heaven regarded him as having paid 
an ample penance for the slaughter of Comyn* 

Bruce was joined by friends and foUowers, and the 
English were onnpelled to keep their garrisons; until sir 
Henry Fenj, instead of maldng head against the in* 
vader> deemed it necessary to evacuate Tumberry 
easde, and retreat to England. James Douglas pene- 
tmted into his own eountry in disguise, and collect- 
ing some of his ancient followers, surprised the 
English garrison placed by lord Clifford in Douglas 
fastle, and putting the garrison to the sword, mingled 
tlie mangled bodies with a large stock of provisions which 
tlie English had amassed, and set fire to the castle. The 
eountrypeople to this day call this exploit the Douglas's 
larder. 

The efots of Bmoe were not uniformly snocsasfaL 
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Two of his brothers^ Thomas and Alexander, had landed 
in Galloway^ but were defeated and made prisoners by 
Roland Macdougal^ a chief of that count^ who wai 
devoted to England. He sent the unfortunate bio- 
tfaets to Edward^ who executed them both^ and became 
thuB acconntabld to Bruce for the deatb of three of bis 
brethren. This accident rendered the kingf s eonditioii 
jnore precarious than it had been^ and encouraged the 
GaUoyidiana to make many attempts against Ids per- 
son^ in some of which they made use of bloodhounds. 
At one time he escaped so narrowly, that his banner 
was taken, and, as it happened, by his own nephew, 
Thomas Kandolph, then employed in the ranks of the 
English. Wlicn pressed upon on this and similar occa- 
sions, it was tlie custom of Bruce to elude the efforts of 
the enemy by dispersing bis followers, wbo^ each shifting 
for bimsdfj knew where to meet again at some place 
rendesvouS; and often surprised and put to the sword 
some part of the enemy which were lying in full assnr- 
SBce of safety. 

At lengthy after repeated actions and a long series of 
marching and counter-marching, Pembroke was forced 
to abandon Ayrshire to the Bruce, as Percy had done be- 
fore him. Douglas on his part was successful in 
Lanarkshire, and the numerous patriots resumed the 
courage which they had possessed under Wallace. A 
battle was fought at Loudoun-hill, in consequence of an 
express appointment, between Bruce and his old enemy 
the earl of Pembroke, who was returning to the west 
with considerable reinforcements^ the 10th of May> 
J 307, in which the Scottish king completely avenged 
the defeat at Methven. Pembroke fled to Ayr^ in which 
place of refuge the earl of Gloucester was also forced to 
wok safety. By these and nmilar skirmishes^ in which 
his perfect knowledge of the principles of partisan warw 
fire enabled him to tske erery advantage affivrded by 
the excellence of his intelligence arising from the good 
will of the country, or by circumstances of ground, wea- 
ther, weapou&y and the hke^ the Scottish king gradually 
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aeeustoRied his men to repose so much amfideoce in his 
tidll and wisdom, UuU his orders for bstde were regarded 
•tacalllOMnradmtarj. He himsd^ JaoMs Dougtas^ 
sadodiensinongliisfiJlowenydii^ajedsttfaeBsiM 
sElbatperaoiialaDdduTalioiisTaloiir^wld^ 
of die igedcniindod of sksdqr, and winch often icstoicd 
a battle when weD nigh lost It was to these latter quali- 
ties also, as well as to precaution and sagacity, that Bruce 
was indebted for his escape from several treacherous at- 
tempts to take away his life, by the friends of the 
slaughtered Comyn, or the adherents of the king of 
England. Several of such assassins were slain by Robert 
with his own hand ; and a general opinion, long sup- 
pressed by the former course of adverse events, began to 
be entertained through Scotland^ that Heaven, in the hoar 
of ntmoat need, bad raised up in the heir of the Soot- 
tiah duone a pnnoe destined by providence to ddiver 
his eoontry^ and diat no weapon finged against him 
should prosper* 

The gradual and increasing reputation of Bmce^ the 
renown of his exploits, the talents which his conduct 
proved him to possess, reached the ears of Edward the first 
more and more frequently, and stung the aged sovereign 
with the most acute sense of wounded pride and morti- 
fied ambition. In fulfilment of his romantic vow to 
heaven and the swana^ £dward had advanced as far as 
Carlisle^ to open his proposed campaign against the Scots, 
bat had been detained there during the whole winter by 
the wasting effects of a dysentery. As the season of action 
iqiqproachedj and die ramotirs of Brace's success increased, 
the king persuaded himself that resentment would restore 
him the strength which age and disease had impaired. It 
was indeed a mortifying condition in which he found 
himself. For the space of nineteen or twenty years the 
conquest of Scotland had been the darling ooject of his 
thoughts and plans. It had cost him the utmost exertion 
of his bold and crafty faculties — blood had been shed 
without measure — wealth lavished without grudging, to 
aooomplish this darling plan; andnow, when disease had 
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abated his strength and energies^ he was doomed to see 
horn his sick-bed the hills of Scotland^ while he knew 
that they wete still ftee. As if endeavoaring to restore 
by a strong efibrt of the mind the failing strength of his 
body^ he declared himsdf recorered, hung up. in the 
cathedral the horse-litter^ in which he had hitherto tra- 
velled, but which he conceived he should need no longer, 
and, mounting his war-horse, proceeded northward. It 
was too forced an effort to be continued long. Edward 
only reache<l the village of Burgh on the Sands, and ex- 
pired there on the 7th July, 1307. On his death-bed, 
his thoughts were entirely on the Scottish affairs : he 
made his son swear that he would flrosecute the war with- 
out truce or breathing-space; he repeated the strange 
injunction, that his flesh being boiled from his bones, 
the latter should be transported at die head of the army 
with which he was about to invade ScotJand, and never 
be restored to the tomb till diat obstinate nation was en- 
tirely subdued. .By way of corollary to this singular pre- 
cept, the dying king bequeathed his heart to be sent to 
die Holy Land, in whose defence he had once fought. 

Edward the second, the feeble yet headstrong successor 
of the most sagacious and resolute of English princes, 
neglected the extraordinary direction of the dying 
monarch respecting the disposal of his body, which he 
caused to be interred at Westminster (by which means 
the bones of Edward I. probably escaped falling into 
Scottish custody) ; and naming first the earl of Pem- 
broke, and afterwards John de Bretagne, earl of Rich- 
mond, in his room, to be guardian of Scotland, he 
himsdf Ibund it more agreeable to hasten back to diare 
die pleasures of London with Gaveston and his other 
minions, than to undertake the difficidt and laborious 
task of subduing Bruce and his hardy associates. 

The English guardian, however, did his duty, and 
soon assembled a force so superior to that of Bruce, that 
the king thought it necessary to shift the war into the 
northern parts of Scotland, where the enemy could not 
be so suddenly reinforced. He left the indefatigable 
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James of Douglas to carry on the war in the wooded 
and mountainous district of Ettricke forest. 

In Aberdeenshire king Robert was joined by sir Alex- 
ander and sir Simon Fraser^ sons of the gallant hero of 
Boslin. But he was opposed by Comyn^ carl of Buchaiiy 
who to party hatred added an eager desire to revenge 'tfas 
death of his kinsman dain hy Bmoeb The time seemed 
faTouraUe for his purpose^ for Bmoe was at this time 
afflicted with a lingering and wasting distemper^ whidi 
impaired his health and threatened his life. In this 
condition^ he thought it wise to retreat before the eari 
of Buchan, who at length pressed so closely on his rear 
as to beat up their quarters in the town of Old Meldrum, 
and cause some loss. These folks will work a cure on 
me/' said Bruce, starting from the litter which he had 
been of late compelled to use ; and rushing into battle, 
though obliged to be supported in his saddle, he was so 
actively seconded by his troops, that he totally defeated 
the earl of Buehan ; and in reward for the pertinacity 
with which that Ixad had pursued him, he ravaged 
his country so severely^ that Ihe herrying of Buchan was 
the sulgect of lamentation for a hundred years afterwards, 
and traces of the devastation may be eren yet seen. 

After this action sir David de Brechin, the Bruce's 
nephew, who had formerly taken part with tlie earl of 
Buchan, is said to have joined his uncle; yet in 1312, 
nearly three years afterwards, we find him again em- 
ployed hy Edward ; so sudden were changes of party in 
these unsettled times, even among men who held a high 
character for faith and honour.* The citizens of Aber- 
deen aLso declared in Brace's favour, and adding acts to 
professions, stormed and took the castle, and expelled 
the English garrison* The citadel of Forfar wAs also 
taken, and both fortresses were demolished hy order of 
Bruce; a course of policy which he always obsiBryed, be* 
cause, as the English were more skilfbl in the attack and 
defence of fortified places, the existence of such afibrded 

• In the Rotulc Scotic, u quoted by Mr.lVtler, Edward einplo}'« David 
tfe Brechin as joint warden wi|h MoDttkCMt^See TyUOC'i HitlOiy* 
vol i. ifk IG&. and compiuFe with 88a 
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them facilities both in gaining and aeciiiiiig Adr pos- 
tearioiiB in SootJand, which cmild not have existed if 
the eonntry bad been open and not commanded by 

citadels or castles. 

MTiile victory thus attended his own banners in the ' 
north of Scotland, king Robert despatched parties of his 
followers, under his best leaders, to spread the insurrec- 
tion into other districts, and by diverting the attention 
of the £nglish invaders, prevent them from assembling 
a large force and finishing the war by a single blow, as 
at Donbar and Falkirk* £dward Bruce fought and 
won several actions against the English in Galloway^ as 
wdl as against the natives of that barbarons country, 
who had always taken part against the Bruee's interest. 
He gained these successes through exertion of a reckless 
courage which defied all fhe usual calculations of pru- 
dence. At length, after a severe defeat given to the 
native chiefs and their southern allies on the banks of 
the Dee, June 29, 1308, Edward expelled the English 
entirely from Galloway, and brought that rude province 
into submission to his brother. 

Douglas again retook and dismantled his own fortress 
of Douglas, upon which he had now made three attacks, 
two of which were completely successful. He then 
proceeded to scour ihe liills of Tweeddale and the forest 
of Ettricke. In reeonnoitiing the country on the small 
river.of Lyne, the Doug^ approacbe4 houses in 
which a spy whom he sent forward heard men talk- 
ing loudly, OD^ of whom used the deviTsname'' as an 
oath or adjuration. Conjecturing they must be soldim 
who dared make familiar use of so formidable a phrase, 
Douglas caused his attendants to beset the house, and 
made prisoners therein Thomas Randolph, the king's 
nephew, and Alexander Stewart of Bonkill, both of 
whom, since the battle of Methven, had adhered to 
the English interest. They were well treated, and 
sent to the king, who gently rebuked Randolpli for 
breach of alliance. ''It is you," said the haughty 
yamg wanlor, who degrade your owncanseby tmst- 
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ing to amboBcades instead of fadng the Kngligh in the 
fidd." ''That may happen in dne time/' replied 
Brace: '' in the mean time^ it is fitting that you be 

taugfit your duty by restraint." Thomas Randolph was 
sent accordingly to prison, where he did not long re- 
main. He was reconciled to his uncle, whom he ever 
after served with the utmost fidelity : indeed, Douglas 
only, among the followers of the Bruce, was held to 
e^ual him in military fame. 

Bruce's successes now enabled him to ch^tise the 
lord of Lom, by whom, after his defeat at Methven, he 
had been so severely persecuted. He marched towards 
Argyleshire, and arriTed at Dahnally. Here he learned 
that John cf Lorn and his Higbhinders had stationed 
diemsdyes in a formidable pass, where the great numn- 
tain of Cniachsn-Ben sinks down upon the margin of 
Loch-Awe, so that the road passes among precipices on 
the left hand, and the deep lake on the other. But 
Bruce understood as well as any modern tactician how 
such difficulties were to be overcome. While he him- 
self engaged the attention of tlie mountaineers by threat- 
ening an assault in front, he despatched Douglas, with a 
party of light troops, to march round the mountain, 
and turn the pass, thua attacking the defenders in front, 
flank, and rear at once. They were routed with great 
slau^ter. The lords of Lorn, father and son, escaped 
by sea. Their castle of Donstaffliage was taken, and 
their country pillaged, August, ld08« 

Thus did Rob^ Bruce, widi steady and patient 
resolution, win proyince after province from the English, 
encouraging and rewarding his friends, overawing 
and chastising his enemies, and rendering his autho- 
rity more respected day by day. The profound wisdom 
and resolute purpose of Edward the first would have 
been required to sustain, against Bruce's talents, the 
conquests he had made : but the weak and fickle cha- 
racter of his son was all that Kngknd had to oppose lo 
him. 

' The meamrea to which Edward resorted were te* 
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perfect, feeble, hastily assumed, and laid aside without 
apparent reason. At one time he put his faith in Wil- 
liam de Lambyrton, the archbishop of Saint Andrew's, 
whom his father had cast into prison. This prelate 
being liberated and pensioned by the second Edward, 
volunteered his services to promulgate the bull of ex- 
communication against Robert Bruce : but if tlie bull 
bad made but slight impression on the Scots during the 
king's adversity^ it met with still less regard when 
the splendour of repeated success disposed his country- 
men in general to bbt from their remembrance the 
deed of violence with which so brilliant a career had 
commenced. The death of John Comyn was but like 
a morning doud which is forgotten in the blaze of a 
summer noon. 

The king of France, who had deserted the Scots in 
their utmost need, now began to be once more an inter- 
cessor in their behalf ; and tlie EngUsh king con- 
sented to offer a truce to Bruce and his adherents ; but 
the Scots, on their part, required payment of a sum of 
money before they would grant one. Edward's mea- 
sures showed a predominance of weakness and oncer- 
tainly. Commissions to six different governors were 
granted and recalled before any of those App<nnted had 
tune to act upon them. General musters of forces wei« 
orderedj which the haughty barons of England obeyed 
or neglected al their pleasure. AU showed the marks 
of a feeble and vacillating government, unwilUng to re- 
sign the kingdom of Scotland, yet incapable of adopting 
die active and steady measures by which alone it could 
have been preserved. 

All public measures in Scotland, on the other hand, 
were marked by the steadiness of conscious superiority 
which they borrowed from the character of tlieir sove- 
reign* The estates of the kingdom solemnly declared 
the award of Edward a4judging the crown of Scotland 
CO Jdm Baliol waa an injustice to the grandfathtr 
ofBmce. They recognised the deceased lord of Annan- 
dile as the true heir of the crown^ owned hia grandson 
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as their king, and denounced the doom of treason 
against all who shoidd dispute his right to the crown. 
The clergy of the kingdom issued a spiritual charge 
to their various flocks, acknowledging Bruce as their so- 
vereign, in spite of the thunders of excommunication . 
which had been launched against him. 

At length, in ISIO, £dward, roused into action, as- 
sembled a lurge amy at Berwick, and entered Scotland, 
but too late in the year for any ei^ctiveparpoee. Bmce 
was contented widi duding the effivts of the invadera 
to bring on a general battle, cutting off their proTisions, 
harassing thdr mardies, and augmenting the distresa* 
and danger of an invading army in a country at once 
hostile and desolate ; and by this policy the patience of 
Edward and the supplies of his army were altogether 
exhausted. A second, a third, a fourth expedition was 
attempted with equally indifferent success. \VTiat mis- 
chief the Scots might sustain by these irruptions was 
fearfully compensated by the retahation of king Ro- 
bert, who ravaged the English frontiers with pitiless 
severity. The extreme Bufferings of Bruce himself, of 

. his family and hia eonntry, called kmdly for retaliation, 
whidi waa thna rendered excosaUe, if not meritoriouB. 
The Seota obtained money aa wdl aa other plunder on 
these occasions ; for, aftor abiding fifteen days in £ng« 
land, the northern provinces found it necessary to pur- 

I chase their retreat. 

King Robert left the borders to present himself be- 
fore Perth, which was well fortified, and held out by an 
£nglish garrison. In one place the moat was so shallow 
that it might be waded. On that point Bruce made a 
daring attack. Having previously thrown the garrison 
off their guard by a pretended retreat, he appeared sud- 
denly before the town at the head of a chosen storming 
party. He himself led the way, completely armed, 
bearing a acaling ladder in hia hand, waded tlmnigh Iho 
moat where the water readied to hia diin, and waa the 
aeoond man who mounted Ihe walL A French knight, 
who waa widi Ihe Soottiah army, at the i^t of thia 
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daring acrion, exclaimed, Oh heaven ! what shall we 
say of the delicacy of our French lords/when we see so 
gallant a king hazard his person to win such a paltry 
hamlet So saying he flung himself into the water, 
and WM one of the first to surmount the walL The 
place was speedily taken. 

The oonfidendid firiends to whom Brace introsted the 
command of separate detadiments in yarioos parts of 
Scotlaiid^ among whom were men of military talent^ ' 
cndeayoored to outdo each o^er in following the ex- 
ample of iSbai hmic sovereign. Douglas and Randolph 
partiedaily distingnished lliemselTes in lliia patriotle 
rivalry. The strong and large castle of Roxhurgh was 
secured by its position, its fortifications, and the num- 
ber of the garrison from any siege which the Scots could 
have formed. But on the eve of Shrove Tuesday (6th 
March 1312-13), when the garrison were full of jol- 
hty and indulging in drunken wassail, Douglas and 
his followers approached the castle, creeping on hands 
and feet, and having dark cloaks flung over their ar- 
mour. They seemed to the English soldien a strayed 
herd of some neighbouring peasant's catde, which had 
been suffered to escape during the festivity of the evenii^* 
They therefore saw these ol^ecta arrive on the verge ci 
the moat and descmd into it without wonder or alarm^ 
nor did they discover their error till the shout of 
Douglas ! Douglas ! announced that the wall was scaled 
and tlie castle taken. 

As if to match tliis gallant action, Thomas Randolph 
possessed himself of the yet stronger castle of Edinburgh. 
This also was by sur[)rise. A soldier in Randolph's 
army^ named William Frank, who had lived in the castle 
in his youth^ had then learned to make his way down 
the predptce on which the fortress is huilt, by clam- 
bering over at a place where the wall was very km* He 
bad uaed this perilooa passage for earryii^ on an in- 
trigue with a woman who resided in the dty> and aa 
he bad ofkm left the fortress and retnrned to it in 
aafety, he offered himself aa a guide to icele it tt Aal 
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point Randolph placed himadf and thirty dioaen sqIp 
dien under the gnidance of this man. As ^ey ascended 
under the cover of nighty they heard the counter-guards 
making their rounds^ and challenging; the sentinels as 
usual in a well-guarded post. 7'he Scots were at this 
moment screened by a rock from the sentinels and from 
the counter- watch. Yet one man of the patrole at that 
awful moment called out, " I see you/' and threw down 
a stone. But this was only a trick for the purpose of 
alarming his companions^ not that he had taken any real 
alann, though he had so nearly discovered what was 
going forward. The watchmen moved on^ and the Scots, 
with aa much silence as possiUe;, renewed their toil- 
I some and dangerous ascent They reached the foot qi 
the wall where it was twelve feet high^ and surmounted 
it by a ladder of ropes. The guide* Frank mounted 
first, then came sir Andrew Gray, and next Randolph 
himself. The English sentinels now took the alarm in 
good earnest; but the boldness of the action was the 
cause of its success; and though the garrison resisted 
bravely, yet, being unaware of the very small force op- 
posed to them^ the castle was at length taken. This was 
the 14th March, 1312-13. 

It was not princes and warriors alone who were roused 
to action on this glorious occasion. The exploit of a hardy 
peasant, Binnock or Binning by name, is as zemari(- 
aUe as the suxprise of RoxiMirgh or E^burgh. This 
brave man lived in the neighbourhood of I^Uithgow, 
where the English had constructed a strong fort Accus- 
tomed to supply the garrison with forage, Binnock con- 
cealed eight armed Scots in his wain, which was appar- 
ently loaded with hay. He employed a strong-bodie<l 
bondsman to drive the waggon, and he himself walked 
beside it, as if to see his commodity delivered. When 
the cart was in the gateway beneath the portcullis, Bin- 
nock, with a sudden blow of an axe which he held in 
his hand, severed the harness which secured the horses 
to the wain. Finding themselves reUeved from the 
draught, the horses sprang forward. Binnock diouted a 
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signal- word^ and at the same time struck down the porter 
with his axe. The armed men started from their con- 
cealment among the hay. The Enp;lish attempted to 
drop the porccullis or shut the gate ; but the loaded 
wain prevented alike the fall of the one and the clos- 
ing of the other. A party of armed Scots, who lay in 
ambush waiting the event, rushed in at the shout of . 
their oompaiii0ii8, and the castle was theirs. 

The Bruce's success was not limited to the mainland 
of Scotland ; he pursued the Macdougal of Gslloway, to 
whom he owed the captivity and suheequent death of Ms 
two brothers, into the Isle of Man, where he defeated 
him totally, stormed his castle of Rushin, and subjected 
liis island to the Scottish domination. 

^Vhen Bruce returned to the mainland of North Bri- 
tain from this expedition, he had the pleasure to find 
that the energy of his brother Edward had pursued the 
great work of expelling the English invaders with unin- 
terrupted success. He had taken the town and castle of 
Rutherglen and of Dundee; the last of which had 
during the previous year resisted the Scottish arms, in 
consequence, putly, of a breach of oompaet, whidi we 
shall presently notice. 

But these good news were chequered hy others of a 
more doubtful quality. After his success at Rntfaer^en 
and Dundee, sir Edward Bruce laid siege to Stirling, 
the only considerable fortress in Scotland which still re- 
mained in the hands of the English. The governor, 
sir Philip de IMowbray, defended himself with great 
valour, but at length becoming straitened for provisions, 
entered into a treaty, by wliich he agreed to surrender 
the fortress if not relieved before the feast of Saint John 
the Baptist, in the ensuing midsummer. Bruce was 
greatly displeased with the precipitation of his brother 
Edward in entering into audi a capitulation without 
waiting his consent. It engaged him necessarily in the 
same risk whidi had so often proved fatsl to the Seota^ 
namely, that of periling the fate of tfie kingdom upon a 
general battle, in winch the numbers, discipline, and 
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superior appointments of the English must insure them 
an advantage, which experience had shown they were far 
from possessing over their northern neighbours when 
they encountered in small bodies. The king upbraided 
his brother with the temerity of his conduct ; but £d« 
ward, with the reckless courage which characterised him, 
defemied his agveement on the usage of chivahry, and ra- 
^er seemed to triumph in having brought the protracted 
cottfliet hetween the kingdoms to the issue of a £ur field* 
If Robert Bruce had finally determined to sToid the 
eonfiiety he had a fair excuse to do so. In the preceding 
year (1813), as we have already hinted, William d£ 
Montfichet, the EngUsh governor of Dundee, had en- 
tered into terms similar to the treaty of Stirling, to sur- 
render the place unless relieved at a certain stipulated 
time. But he had broken his a^^reement, and resumed 
his defence, under the express injunction of Edward his 
sovereign. So that if Bruce had refused to sanction his 
brother's agreement with Mowbray, he might have 
fairly pleaded the example of Edward his antagonist. 
But king Robert saw that this mode of eluding the treaty 
could not be acted upon without depressing the spirits 
of his followers, and diminishing their confidence, while 
it must have lost him the services of the hasty but 
dauntless Edward, of which his cooler courage knew 
how to mske the most important use. Besides, his own 
temper, though tamed by experience, was naturally* 
hardy and bold, and little disposed him to avoid the 
. arbitrement of battle when his character as a soldier and 
a true knight recommended his accepting it. To all this 
must be added, that the prescient eye of Bruce saw and 
anticipated circumstances which, if made of due avail, 
might deprive the English of the advantage of numbers, 
discipline, and appcuntments, in all of which they might 
be expected to possess a superiority. He prepared, then, 
widi the cslm prudence of an accomplished and intd- 
ligent general for the mortal and dedsive conflict, the 
challenge to which his brother Edward had accepted 
with wild endiusiasm of a faught-errant 
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Meantime sir Philip de Mowbray, governor of Stir- 
ling, availed himself of the truce which the treaty had pro- 
cured for the garrison under his command, to hasten in 
' person to London, and state to Edward and his council, 
that almost the last remnant of Edward the first's con- 
quetto in Scotland must be inetrievably lost unless Stir- 
Ihig was relieved. The king and his barons, through the 
inisconchict of the former, were at the time upon very in- 
difoent terms. Bat this news was of a natoie to arouse 
die spirit of both. The king could not withont dishonour 
dedine the enterprise; the barons could not withhold 
Ih^ assistance without being guilty of treason both 
to their sovereign and to the honour of their country. 
The time allowed by the treaty including several months, 
was sufficient for collecting the whole gigantic force of 
England, and the disposition both of the kinp^ and his 
nobility was earnest in employing it to the best advantage. 

The preparations of England for this decisive enter- 
|irise were upon such a scale as to stagger the beUef of 
modem historians^ yet their extent is proved fay ih» 
leoords which are still extant. Ninety-three great 
tenants of the crown brought forth their entire feudal 
service of cavalry^ to the number of fSwty thousand, 
three thousand of whom were completely sheathed in 
sted, both horses and riders. The levies in the counties 
of England and Wales extended to twenty-seven thou- 
sand infantry. A great force was drawn from Ireland, 
both under English barons, settlers in that country, and 
under twenty-six Irish chiefs, who were ordered to 
collect their vassals and join the army. The whole 
array was summoned to meet at Berwick on the 11th 
day of June (1314), the period being prolonged to the 
Isst limits sir Philip Mowbray's engagement would per* 
mit, in order to give time to collect the vast quantity of 
IHOvisionsy forage^ and ev^ry^ thing dse requind for the 
movement and support of a fiost, waa indispntsihly 
the most numeitus that an English monarch ever led 
against Scotland^ amounting in all to upwards of one 
hundred thousand men. 
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Bruce, who was weir informed respecting these formi- 
dahle preparations, exhausted the resources of his power- 
ful military genius in devising and preparing the means 
of opposing tlmii. 



CHAR X. 

rftEFARATIOKS OP ROBERT BRUCE FOR A DE'^SIVE ENGAGE- 
MENT. PRECAUTIONS ADOPTED BY HIM AGAINST THE SU- 
PERIORITY OF THE ENGLISH IN CAVALRY : AGAINST THEIR 

ARCHERY : AGAINST THEIR SUPERIORITY OF NUMBERS. 

HE SUMMONS HIS ARMY TOGETHER. DESCRIPTION OF THE 

NLD OF BACTLBy JM OW THB SOOITOH OBIHn OW BATVLB. — 

TBB BMOUOI TABOUAED COMBS IB BIOHT. AOftOB BBTWBEV 

eUFfOBD ABO TBB BAEL OF MOBAT. — CBITALBO08 COB- 

' OOCT OF OOOOLAS. — BEUCB KILLS SIB SBNBT BORUK. » 

' AFFBABANCB' OF TBB BKGLUH ARMT ON TBB BN80IBO 
MORNING. — CIRCUMSTANCES PRELIMINARY TO THE BATTLE. 

— THE ENGLISH BEGIN THE ATTACK. THEIR ARCHERS ARE 

DISPERSED BY CAVALRY KEPT IN RESERVE FOR THAT PUR- 
POSE. THE ENGLISH FALL INTO DISORDER. BRUCE AT- 
TACKS WITH THE RESERVE. THE CAMP-FOLLOWERS APPEAR 

OB TBB FIBLD OF BATTUt. — TBB BBOLI8B FALL INTO tBBS« 
TEOETABLB OOBFUSIOBy ABO FLT. «— OBBAT SLAUOBTBBt — 
BBAXH OF TBB BABL OF OLOUCBCTBB. « KINO BDWABO LBAVBS 
TBB FIBLD. — HBATB OF OB AROENTINB. — FLIOBT OF TBB 

KING TO DUNBAR. — PRISONER^ AND SPOIL. SCOTTISH LOSS. 

SCOTS UNABLE TO DERIVE A LESSON IN STRATEGY FROM 

THE BATTLE OF BANNOCK Bl'RN ; BUT SUPPORTED BY THE 
REMEMBRANCE OF THAT GREAT SUCCESS DURING THX SUC" 
CEBOING EXTREMITIES OF THEIR HISTORY. 

The crisis of this long and inveterate war seemed 
approaching. From the spring of 1306* to that of 1314! 
the fortunes of Bruce seem to have been so much on 
the asoendanty that ncme of the slight reverses with which 
his career was chequered could be conaidered as seriously 
intermptiiig it. He was now acknowledged as king 
thnnm^ ^ greater part of 8ootland» although far finom 
poaaesaing the dodaiye authority attadied to the chief 
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magistrate of a settled government. Zeal, good will, 
love for his person, and reverence for his talents, made 
up to him among liis countrymen what was wanting in 
established and acknowledged right ; so that it was with 
* the certainty of receiving the general national support 
that he prepared for the approaching conflict. Bruce 
had chicly to pronde against three disadTantages, being 
die same which oppressed WaDaoe at the batde of Fal- 
kirk^ and of wfai^ the first two at least conthiued to be 
seTerely felt by the Scottish in every general action widi 
the English, while they remained separate nations. 

The first was the Scottish king's great deficiency in 
cavalry^ which, more especially the men at arms, who 
were arrayed in complete steel, was accounted by far the 
most formidable part, or rather the only efficient part 
of a feudal army. On this point Bruce held an opinion 
more proper to our age than to his. He had^ perhaps^ 
seen the battle of Falkirk, where the resistance of the 
Scottish masses of infantry had been so formidahle as 
wdi nig^ to foil the English cavalry, and he knew the 
particolars of that of Coatray^ where the French men at 
arma were defeated by the Flemish pikemen. His own 
experience of the batUe of Londonn-hiU went to support 
the opinion, though acooonted singnlar at the time, 
that a body of steady infantry, armed with spears and 
other long weapons, and judiciously posted, would, if 
tliey could be brought to stand fiim and keep their 
ranks, certainly beat off a superior body of horse— a 
maxim uncontroverted in modern warfare. 

Brace's second difficulty lay in the inferiority of his 
archers, whose formidable shafts constituted the artillery 
of the day. The bow was never a favourite weapon 
with the Scottish, and their archery were generally 
drawn ftom the Hig^ilanda^ nndiacipiined, and mddy 
armed with a abort bow, very loosdy strong: this, being 
drawn to the breast in using it, discharged a cluAsy 
arrow with a heavy head of finked iron, which was 
shot feebly, and with little effect. These ill-trained 
and ill-armed archers were all whom the Scottish had 
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to oppoie to ibm odcinrftted yeomen of England^ who 

were from childhood trained to the exercise of the bow. 
This warlike implement, of a size suited to his age, was 
put into every child's hand when five years old, and * 
afterwards gradually increased in size with the increasing 
strength of him who was to use it, until the full-grown 
youth could manage a bow of six feet long^ and by 
drawing the arrow to his ear^ gain purchase enough to 
diachaige shafts of a doth-yard long. For the great in- 
equality of numbers and skill betwixt the Scottish High- 
landers and. .English bowmen Brace hoped also to find 
a remedy by his proposed array of battle. 

The third disadvantage at which this dedsiye eontesi 
must be fought on the part of Scotland was the diqpari^ 
of numbers^ which was very great. The commands ^ 
Bruce, through such parts of Scotland as confessed his 
sovereignty, drew together indeed a considerable force, the 
more easily collected, as Stirling was a central situation. 
But the more distant districts had, during tlie tumult of 
civil war, become almost independent, and it is not pro- 
bable that the Brace's mandates had much effect on the 
remoter northern provinces. On the other hand, in the 
country to the south, and especially to the south-east of 
the borders, many great lords and barons continued to 
profess the JBng^iflh interest Of these, tlie great earl of 
Mardi was most distinguished. We may conclude from 
these reasons, that the Scottish historians are right in 
arriving at die conclusion that Robert's utmost e3ur« 
tions on this trying occasion could not collect together 
more than about thirty thousand figliting men, thouf^h, 
as was usual with a Scottish army, there were followers 
of the camp amounting to ten thousand more, to whom, 
although usually a useless incumbrance, or rather a 
nuisance to a well-ordered army, fortune assigned on 
this occasion a singular influence on the fortune of the 
daf • Bruce, thus inferior in numbers, endeavoured, like 
an able general, to compensate the disadvantage by so 
choosing his ground as to compel the enemy to narrow 
ihdr IkoBi of attack, and prevent them from availiikg 
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^emselves of tlieir numerous forces^ by extending them 
in order to turn his flanks. 

With such resolutions^ Robert Brace summoned the 
amy of his kingdom to rendeivoiis in the Tor-mod^ 
•boat ^Diir miles from Stbling, and by degrees prepared 
the field of battle whioh he had sdected for flie contest 
It was a ^aoe of groand liien ealled the New Park, 
perhaps resenred for llie chase, since Stiriing was IVt*" . 
quently a royal residence. This ground was partly open, 
partly encumbered with trees, in groups or separate. It 
was occupied by the Scottish line oi" battle, extending from 
south to north, and fronting to the east. In this posi- 
tion Bruce's left flank and rear might have been exposed 
to a sally from the castle of Stirling ; but Mowbray the 
governor s faith was beyond suspicion, and the king waa 
not in apprehension^ that he woold viohite the tenour of 
the treaty, by which he was bound to remain in passire 
expeetation of his fate. The direct approadi to the 
Scottish front was protected in a great measure by a 
morass caDed the New-miln Bog. A biook, called Ban* 
nockbum, running to the eastward between rocky and 
precipitous banks, effectually covered the Scottish right 
wing, which rested upon it, and was totally inaccessible. 
Their left flank was apparently bare, but was, in fact, 
formidably protected in front by a peculiar kind of field 
works. A s the ground in that part of the field was adapted 
for the manoeuvres of cavalry, Bruce caused many rows 
of pits^ three feet deep, to he dug in it, so dose to- 
gether as to suggest the appearance of a )|oneyoomb, 
with its ranges of cells. In these pits sharp stakea were 
I atrongly pitdied> and the apertures covered with sod so 
carefully, as that the condition of the ground might 
escape observation. Calthrops, or spikes contrived to 
lame the horses, were also acattered in difl^rent direc- 
tions. 

Having led liis troops into the field of combat, 
on the tidings of the English approach, the 23d of 
•June, 131 tlic king of Scotland commanded his 
soldiers to arm themsdves, and making proclamation 
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that those who were not prepared to conquer or die 
with their sovereign were at liberty to depart, he w^as 
answered by a cheerful and general expression of 
their determination to take their fate with him. The 
king proceeded to draw up the army in the following 
order. Three oblong columns or masses of infantry^ 
anned with lances, arranged on the same front, with in- 
tervals betwixt them, formed his first line. Of these 
Edward Bruce had the guidance of the right wing, 
James Douglas and Walter> the steward of Scotland^ of 
the left, and Thomas Randolph of the central division. 
These three commanders had their orders to permit 
no English troops to pass their front, in order to gain 
Stirling. The second line, forming one column or mass, 
consisted of the men of the isles, under Bruce's 
faithful friend and ally, the insular prince Anp^s, his 
own men of Carrick, and those of Argyle and Caiuire. 
With these the king posted himself, in order to carry 
support and assistance wherever it might be required. 
With himself also he kept in the rear a select body of 
horse, the greater part of whom he designed for execut- 
ing a particular service. The followers of the camp 
were dismissed with the baggage, to station themselves 
bdiind an eminence to the rear of the Scottish army; 
atiU called the Gillies* (that is, the servants') hill 

These arrangements were hardly completed by the 
Scottish monardi, when it was announced that the tre- 
mendous army of Edward was approaching, having 
marched from Falkirk early that morning. On ap- 
proaching StirUng, the English king detached sir Robert 
Clifford with eight hundred horse^ directing him to 
avoid the front of tlie Scottish army, and, fetching a 
circuit round tliem, turn their left flank, and throw him- 
self into Stirling. The English knight made a circuit 
eastwards, where some low ground concealed his man- 
oeuvres, when the eagle eye of Bruce detected a line 
of dust, with glancing of spears and flashing of armour, 
taking northward, in the direction of Stirling. He 
pointed this out to Randolph. They have passed 
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where y<m kept wardy** said he. ' Ah^ Randolph^ there 
is a Toae hSkm from your chaplet!" 

The earl of Moray was wounded by the reproach, 
and with euch force as he had around him, which 
amounted to a few scores of spearmen on foot, he ad- ^ 
vanccd against Clifford to redeem his error. The 
English knight, interrupted in his purpose of gaining 
Stirling^ wheeled his large body of cavalry upon Ran- 
dolph, and charged him at full speed. The earl of 
Moray threw his mea into a circle to receive the charge^ 
the front kneeling on Ae gnmnd^ the second atoqping;, 
the third standing ii^right, and all of them presenting 
their spears like a wdl against the headlong force of the 
advancing cayaUers. The combat appeared so unequal 
to those who viewed it from a distance, that they consi- 
dered Randolph as lost, and Douglas requested the king's 
assistance to fetch him off. " It may not be,*' said the 
liruce ; " Randolph must pay the penalty of his indis- 
cretion. I will not disorder my line of battle for him." 
— " Ah, noble king/* said Douglas, " my heart cannot 
suffer me to see Randolph perish for lack of aid and 
with a permission half extorted from the king, half 
aasumed by himself, Douglas marched to his defence ; 
but upon approadixng the scene of eonflict» the little body 
of Randolph was seen emeiging like a rods in the waves, 
from whidi the English cavalry were retreating on every 
side widi biofcai ranks, Bke a lepeDed tide. Hold and 
halt !" said the Douglas to his followers ; we are come 
too late to aid them ; let us not lessen the victory they 
have won by affecting to claim a share in it.'* A\nien it 
is remembered that Douglas and Randolph were rivals 
for fame, this is one of the bright touches which illu- 
minate and adorn the history of those ages of which 
. blood and devastation are the predominant character. 
Another preliminary event took place the same even« 
ing. Bruce himself, mounted upon a small horse or 
pony, was attentivdy marshalling the ranks of his van- 
guard. He carried a battle-axe in his hand, and waa 
distinguished to friend and enemy by a golden eoronet 
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which he wore on his helmet. A part of the English 
vanguard made its appearance at this time ; and a kniglit 
amongst them, sir Henry do Bohun, conceiving he saw 
an opportunity of gaining himself much honour, and end* 
ing the Scottish war at a dn^ blow, couched his lance, 
apnired his powerfhl war-hcarse^ and rode against the 
Idiig at ftdl career^ with the expeetation of bearing him 
to ^ earth by the aaperior strength of his charger and 
length of his weapon. The king, aware of his purpose, 
stood as if expecting the shock; bat the instant before it 
took place, he suddenly moved his little palfrey to the 
left, avoided the unequal encounter, and striking the 
English knight with his battle-axe, as he passed liiin in 
liis career, he dashed helmet and head to pieces, and laid 
sir Henry Bohun at his feet a dead man. The animation 
which this event afforded to the Scots was equalled by 
the dismay which it struck into their enemies. The 
English vanguard retired from the field with ominous 
feelings for the event of the battle^ which Edward liad 
resdved to put off till the morrow^ in consideration, per- 
haps, of the discouraging efibcts of Bohun's death and 
Clifford's defeat. The Scottish nobles lemcmstrated with 
Robert on ibe hasard^in whid^ he placed his person. 
The king looked at his weapon, and only replied, I 
have broke my good battle-axe." He would not justify 
what he was conscious was an imprudence, but knew, 
doubtless, like other great men, that there are moments 
in which the rules of ordinary prudence must be trans- 
gressed by a general, in order to give an impulse, of en- 
thusiasm to his followers. 

On the morning of Saint Bamaby, called the Bright, 
• bein^^ 24th of June, 1314, Edward advanced in full 
form to the attack of the Scots^ whom he found in 
their position of the preceding evening. The vanguard 
of the English^ consisting of the ardiers and bill- 
men, or lancers, comprehending almost all the infantry 
of the army^ advanced under die command of the eark 
of Gloucester and Hereford, who also had a fine body 
of men at arms to support their colunui. All the 
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remainder of the £Dglish troops, amtuting of nine 
battles or s^srate divisions^ were so sti^aitened by 
the narrowness of the ground^ that, to the eye of the 
Scots, ihey semed to form one very large body, 
gleaming with flashes of armoorj and dark with the 
number of banners whidi floated over ihem* £dward 
himself commanded this tremendous array^ and in 
order to guard his person was attended by four hun- 
dred chosen men at arms. Immediately around the 
king waited sir Aymer de Valence, that earl of Pem- 
broke who defeated Bruce at Methven wood, but was 
now to see a very different day, sir Giles de Argentine, a 
knight of Saint John of Jerusalem, who was accounted, 
for his deeds in Palestine and elsewhere, one of the 
best knights that lived, and sir Ingram Umfraville, an 
Anglicised Scottishoua^ also fSuned for his skill in 
arms.' 

As the Scottish saw the immense display of their, 
enemies rolling towards them like a surging ocean, they 
were celled on to join in an appeal to Heaven against 

the strength of human foes. Maurice, the abbot of 
Inchaffray, bare-headed and bare-footed, walked along 
the Scottish line, and conferred his benediction on the 
soldiers, who knelt to receive it, and to worship the power 
in whose name it was bestowed. 

During this time the king of England was question- 
ing Umfraville about the purpose of his opponents. 
« Will they," said Edward, " abide battle?"—*^ They 
assuredly wiU," replied Umfraville; ^^and to engage 
them with advantage, your hi|^mess were best order a 
seeming retreat, and draw them out of their strong 
ground." Edward reacted ibis counsel, and observing 
die Scottish soldiers kned down, joyf^ly esdaimed. 

They crave mercy." — It is from Heaven, not from 
your highness/' answered Umfraville : " on that field 
they will win or die." The king then commanded the 
charge to be sounded and the attack to take place. 

The earls of Gloucester and Hereford charged the 
Scots left wingy under ^ward Bruce, with their men 
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at arms ; but some rivalry between these two great lords 
induced them to hurry to the chaige with more of emu- 
lation than of discretion^ and amving at the shock dis- 
ordered and out of breath, they were unable to force the, 
deep ranks of the speannen. Many horses were thrown 
down, and dieir masters left al the mercy of the enemy. 
The other three divisiona of the Scottish army attacked 
the mass of the English infantry^ who resisted courage- 
ously. The English archers^ as at the battle of Falkirk, 
now began to show their formidable skill, at the ex- 
pense of the Scottish spearmen ; but for this Bruce was 
prepared. He commanded sir Robert Keith, the mar- 
shal of Scotland, with those four hundred men at arms 
whom he had kept in reserve for the purpose, to make 
a circuit and charge the English bowmen in the flank. 
This was done with a eeleri^ and precision which dis- 
persed the whole archery, who having neither stahea or 
other barrier to keep off the horse, nor long weapons to 
repel them, were cut down at j^easure, and ahnost with- 
out resistance. 

The battle continued to rage, but with disadvanti^ ' 
to the English. The Scottish archers had now an op- 
portunity of galling their infantry without opposition ; 
and it would appear that king Edward could find no 
means of bringing any part of his numerous centre or 
rearguard to the support of those in the front, who were 
engaged at disadvantage. The cause seems to have been, 
that his army consisting in a great measure of horse, 
a space of ground was wanted for the squadrons to act 
in divisions and with due order ; and though there are 
cases in which masses of infiaitry may possess a kind 
of order, even when in a manner heaped together, this 
can nevor be the case with eavabry, ihe efficacy of whose 
movements must always depend' on eadi hme having 
room for free exertion. 

Bruce, seeing the confusion thicken, now placed him- 
self at the head of the reserve, and addressing Angus of 
the Isles in the words, " My hope is constant in thee," 
rushed into the engagement, followed by ail the troops 
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heHiad hitherto kept in reserve. The effect of such an 
effort, reserved for a favourable moment^ failed not to be 
deciave. Thoaeof the English who hod been staggmd 
were now eonstrained- to retreat; those who were 
abeady in retieat took to actual flight. At this critical 
moment the camp-foUowersof the Scottish army^ seised 
with curiosity to see how the day went, or perhaps de- 
sirous to have a share of the plunder, suddenly showed 
themselves on the ridge of the Gillies' -hill, in the rear of 
the Scottish line of battle ; and as they displayed cloths 
and horse-coverings upon poles for ensigns, they bore in 
the eyes of the Engli^ the terrors of an army with ban- 
ners. The belief that they beheld the rise of an am- 
boscade^ or the arrival of a new army of Scots^ gave the 
last impulse of terror ; and all fled now^ even those who 
had before resisted. The slaughter was immense; the 
deep ravine of Bannodcbum, to the south of the fleki of 
battle, lying in the direction taken by most of the fugi- 
tives, was idmost choked and bridged over with the daiUj 
the difficulty of the ground retarding the fugitive horse- 
men till the lancers were upon them. Others, and in great 
numbers, rushed into the river Forth, in the blindness 
of terror, and perished there. No less than twenty-seven 
barons fell in the field : the earl of Gloucester was at 
the head of the fatal list. Young, brave, and high- 
born, when he saw the day was lost, he rode headlong 
on the Scottish spears, and was alain. Sir Robert Clif- 
ford, renowned in the Scottish wars, was also killed. 
Two hundred knights and seven hundred esquires of 
lii§^ Imth and Uood graced the list of slaughter with 
the iMUest names of En£^d ; and thirty thousand of 
the common file filled up the fatal tolL 

Edward, among whose weaknesses we cannot number 
cowardice, was reluctantly forced from the bloody field 
by the earl of Pembroke. The noble sir Giles de Ar- 
gentine considered it' as his duty to attend the king 
until he saw him in personal safety, then observing that 
" it was not his own wont to fly," turned back, rushed 
again into the battle, cried his war-cry^ galloped boldly 
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against the victorious Scots^ and was slain^ according to 
his wiabj with hia face to the eaemj. Edward must 
have been bewildered in the eonfiuion of the fields for 
instead of directing his coone southerly to Linlithgow^ 
ftom whidi he came« he rode northward to Stirling^ 
and demanded admittance. Philip de Mowbray, the 
governor, temonstrated against this rash step, lemind- 
ing the unfortnnale prince that he was old^ied by his 
treaty to surrender the castle next day^ as not haying 
been relieved according to the conditions. 

Edward was therefore obliged to take the southern 
road^ and he must have made a considerable circuit 
to avoid the Scottish army. He was however discovered 
on his retreatj and pursued by Douglas with sixty horse, 
who were all that could be mustered for the service. A 
circumstance happened in the chase which illustrates 
what we have formerly said of the light and easy manner 
in which a Scottiah baron's allegianoe at thia period hong 
upon him. In crossing the Tor-wood, Doun^ met 
with sir Laurenee Abemediy, who widi a small body of 
honemen was hastening to join king Edward and his 
army* But learning from Doug^ that the English 
army was destroyed and dispersed, and the king a fugi- 
tive, sir Laurence Abernethy was easily persuaded to 
unite his forces with those of Douglas^ and ride in pur- 
suit of the prince to aid and defend whom* he had that 
mornifig buckled on his sword and mounted his horse. 
The king, by a rapid and continued flight through a 
country in which his miafortunes must have changed 
many friends into enemies, at length gained the castle of 
Dunbar, where he was hospitably received by the earl 
ofMardi. From Dunbar Edward escaped almost alone 
to Berwidt in a fiddng skifT, having left behind him the 
finest aimy a idi^ of England ever con tmanded. 

The quantity of spoil gained by the victors at the 



paid by the prisoners largely added to the mass of 
treasure. Five near relations to the Bruce, namely, 
his wife, her sister Christian, his daughter Magory, 
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the bishop of Glasgow (Wishart), and the young earl 
of Mar, the king's nephew, were exchanged against the 
earl of Hereford, high constable of England. 

The Scottish loss was very small. Sir William Vipont 
ai|d sir Walter Ross were the only persons of consider* 
ation slaiiu Sir Edward Bruce is said to liave been 
so mudi attached to the hat of these knig^ta aa to ha?e 
ezpreased his wish that the battle had remamed on- 
fought, so Boss had not died* 

Aa a lesson of tactics, the Scots might derive from 
this great action principles on which they might have 
gained many other victories. Robert Bruce had shown 
tliem that he could rid the phalanx of Scottish spear- 
men of the fatal annoyance of the Enghsh archery, and 
that, securetl against their close and continued voUies of 
arrows, the infantry could experience httle danger from 
' the furious charge of the men at arms. Yet in no bat* 
tie, save that of Bannockburn, do we observe the very 
obvious movement of dispersing the bowmen by meana 
of light horse ever thou^t of> or at least adopted; al- 
thou^ it is obviooa that the same charge which drove 
the English archers from the field mi|^t have enabled 
the bowmen of Scotland to come into the action^ with 
unequal powers, perhaps, but with an effbct whidh might 
have been formidable when unopposed. 

But if, in a strategical point of view, the field of 
Bannockburn was lost on the Scottish nation, they 
derived from it a lesson of pertinacity in national defence 
which they never afterwards forgot during the course of 
their remaining a separate people. They had seen, before 
the battle of Bannockburn, the light of national freedom 
reduced to the laat sparky thdr patriots slain, their laws 
reversed, their monuments plundered and destroyed, 
their prince an exconminnicated outlaw, who could not 
find in the wildernesses of his country a cave dark and 
inaccessible enough to shdterhis head ; all this they had 
seen in 1806: and so completely had ten years of mist- 
ance changed the scene, that the same prince rode over 
a field of victory a triumphant sovereign^ the first nobles 
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of En^M^ enemies lying dead at his feet or surreii'" 
daring ihemsclTes for ransom. It seems likely that it was 
from the recollection of that extraordinary change of for- 
tune, that the Scots drew the great lesson, never to despair 
of the freedom of their country, but to continue resistance 
to invaders, even when it seemed most desperate. 

Dark times succeeded these brilliant days, and none 
more gloomy than those during the reign of the con- 
queror's son. But though there might be fear or doubt, 
there could not be a thought of despair when Scotsmen 
saw hanging like hallowed rdiques above their domestic 
hearUis the swotds wi^ which their fiitheis served the 
Bruce at the field of Bannodchum.* And the Scots may 
have the pride to reooQecti and odier nations to kam 
from iheir history^ ihat to a brave people one victory 
will do more to sustain th'e honourable spirit of inde- 
pendence than twenty defeats can effect to suppress it. 

* Such weapons were actimlly in exittenee. The proprietonof theOMn 
Mttte of Deuchar, in the county of Fife, had a broaotwoidt tnamlMlA 
flron father to ton, bearing this proud inscription : — 

*' At Bannokburo I served the Bmo^ 
Of whUk the iB^a had M niM,** 

^ See Dr.iMDieioii'ft SeotUib Diettonanr, voLiivooeRuHb 
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COHSIQVICKCB OF JBM TICTORT OF BANWOGnUftV. ^DSPEISSlOir 

or m uuttAxr »nm or zholano. — kayaobs on the 

BOBOSE. tBTTLlMSKT OT VMB SCOniSB CBOWN. — MAR- 
BtAOB or TUK PRINCESS MABJOBT WITH THB STEWARD OT 

SCOTLAND. EDWARD BRUCE INVADES IRELAND: HIS SUC- 
CESS*. IS DEFEATED AND SLAIN AT THE BATTLE OF DUNDALK. 
BATTLE OF LINTHAUGHLEE : DOUGLAS DEFEATS SIR ED- 
MUND CAILLOU, AND SIR ROBERT NEVILLE. INVASION OF 

riFB, AND GALLANTRY Or THB BI8H0F OF DUNKELD. EM-. 

BASIT VBOK «BB fOrs: THB CARBINAU WHO BBAR It ABB ^ 
ITBtrPBO mow THB B0BOBR8 : BBOCB BBFUSBt TO BSCBtYB 
THBIR LBXTSBS. — > FATBBB HBWTOH's MISSIOlf TO BRDCB* 
WHICH TOTALLT FAUS. — >BBBWICK SVRPBItBS BT THB tCOTSy 
AND BESIEGED BY THE ENGLISH : RELIEVED BY ROBERT BRUCE. ** 
. —BATTLE OF MITTEN. TRUCE OF TWO YEARS. SUCCES- 
SION OK THE CROWN FURTHER REGULATED. ASSIZE OF ARMS* 

DISPUTES WITH THE POPE LETTER OF THE SCOTTISH BA- ^ 

RONS TO JOHN XXII. CONSPIRACY OF WILUAM DE SOU US.— 1 ^ 

BLACK FARUAKBIIT. — BXECUTION Or DAYIB OB BBBCHIN. ^ \ 

The victory of Bannockburn was followed by a series ^ - 

of consequences which serve to show how entirely the ^ 

energies of a kingdom, its wisdom, its skill, its bravery, 

and its success depend upon the manner in which its ¥ 

government is administered and its resources directed. 

The indolence with which Edward II. had managed 

the affidn of England, his n^ect of the Scottish war, 

while supported almost in spite of every species of supe* 

nority by the talents of Bruce and those whom his genius 

had sninmoned to anns — this original mar, foUowed 

by the great and dedsiTe faihize wMch the Eng^sh king 

had eaqperienoed in his final attempt to crush the enemy 

after he had become too strong for his eflbrts, produced 

an elfeet on the public mind through England, which, did 

we not find it recorded hy her own historians, we could 

hardly reconcile to the triumphs of the same people in 

the past reign of Edward I., and the subsequent one 

of Edward III. " A hundred English^" says Walsing- 
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ham, " would not be ashamed to fly from three or four 
private Scottish soldiers, so muck had they lost their 
national courage." 

Thrice within twelve months Scottish armies, com- 
manded by James Douglas and JBdward Bruce> broke 
into the Eoi^iah fi!ontiers^ and ravaged them with fire 
and sword, ezecnting great cradties on the unfortu- 
nate inhahitants, forcing the few who could so escape 
to take shdter under the fortifications of Berwidc, 
Newcastle, or Cailisle, all strong town^ carefully forti- 
fied, and numerously garrisoned. 

Meantime commissioners on both sides had met with 
a proposal for peace ; but the Scots, on the one hand^ 
were elated with success, and on the other the national 
spirit of the English would not agree to the conditions 
which they proposed^ and the negotiation was therefore 
broken off. The war continued with mutual animosity^ 
though much more eflfeetually carried on by the ScoU^ 
who wasted the northern firontiers with unceasing n.- 
▼ages, which were hardly encountered or r^aid either 
by resistanoe or retaliation. In the mean time afiunine 
spread its ravages throb|^ both countries, and added its 
terrors to those of the sword, which, by scaring away 
the peasants and destroying the agricultural produce^ had 
done much to create this new scourge. 

In 1315 the estates or parliament of Scotland, be- 
thinking themselves of the evils sustained by the nation 
at the death of Alexander III., through the uncertainty 
of the succession to the crown, entered into an act of 
settlement, by which Edward, the king's brother, we 
may suppose upon the ancient principles of the Scottish 
nation^ was called to the thrmie in case of Robert's 
decease without heirs male; and Edward or bis issue 
ftiling, the suocessum was assured to king Robert's only 
diild, Maijory, and her descendants. The princess was 
immediately married to Walter, the high-steward of Scot- 
land, and the heir of that auspicious marriage having 
succeeded in a subsequent generation to the throne of Scot- 
land, their descendants now sit upon that of Britain. 
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It ia piobaUe that Robert's acquaintance with his 
brother Edward's martial character and experience in 
war inclined him to give his assent that he and his 
issue should occupy the throne^ rather than expose the 

unsettled state to the government of a female^ by de- 
volving it upon liis own daughter. But there is also 
' reason to believe that the monarch was suspicious that 
the fiery valour and irregidar ambition of Edward 
would lead him to dispute the right of his daughter ; 
and king Robert was willing to spare Scotland the 
risk of a disputed claim to the thronCj found by ex- 
perience to be the inlet of so many evilsj even at the 
sacrifice of postponing the right of his own dau^ter. 
If Uiis he the ground of the arrangement, it is an addi- 
tional instance of the paternal regard which the great 
Bruce bore to the nation whose monardhy he had re- 
stored, and whose independence he had asserted. 

But Edward Bruce's ambition was too impatient to 
wait till the succession to the Scottish crown should be- 
come open to him by the death of his brother, when an 
opportunity seemed to offer itself which offered a pro- 
spect of instantly gaining a kingdom by the sword. This 
occurred when a party of Irish chiefs^ discontented with 
the rule of the English invaders^ sent an invitation to 
£dw ard Bruce to come over with a force adequate to 
expel the English firom Ireland, and assume the sceptre 
of that £ur island. By consent of king Rohert, who was 
pleased to make a diversion against Englsnd upon a vul« ' 
neraUc point, and not, perhaps, sorry to be lid of a 
restless spirit, which bewane impatient in the lack of 
employment, Edward invaded Ireland at the head of a 
force of six thousand Scots. He fought many battles, 
and gained them all. He became master of the province 
of Lister, and was solemnly crowned king of Ireland ; 
hut found himself amid his successes obliged to intreat 
tlie assistance of king Robert with fresh supj^lies; for 
the impetuous Edward^ who never spared his own per- 
son, was equally reckless of exposing his followers; 
and his successes were misfortunes^ in so far as they 
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wasted the brave men vith whose lives they were pur* 

cliasecL 

Robert Bruee led suppiies to his brother's assistanee, 
witii an army which enabled him to ovemm Ireland^ 
bat without gaining any peimanent advantage. He 
threatened Dublin^ and penetrated as fair as Limerick 
in the west^ bat was compelled^ by scarcity of provisions, 
to retire again into Ulster, in the spring of 1317. He 
shortly after returned to Scotland^ leaving a part of his 
troops with Edward, though probably convinced that 
his brother was engaged in a desperate and fruitless 
enterprise, where he could not rely on the faith of his 
Irish subjects, as he termed them, or the steadiness of 
their troops^ while Scotland was too much exhausted to 
supply him with new armies of auxiliaries. 

After his brother's departure,* £dward's career of 
ambition was dosed at the battle of DundaQc, where, 
October 5lh, 1318, fortune at length failed a warrior 
who had tried her patience by so many haiards. On 
that fatal day he encountered, against the advice of 
his officers, an Anglo-Irish army ten times more 
numerous than his own. A strong champion among 
the Enghsh, named John Maupas, singling out the 
person of Edward, slew him, and received deatli at 
his hands : their bodies were found stretched upon 
each other in the field of battle. The victors ungene- 
rously mutilated the body of him before whom most of 
them had repeatedly fled. A general officer of the Scots, 
called John Thomson^ led haxk the remnant of the 
Scottish force to their own country. And thus ended 
the Scottish invasion of Ireland, with the loss of many 
brave soldiers, whom fheur country afterwards severely 
missed in her hour of need. 
1915. Meanwhile some important events had taken place in 
Scotland while these Irish campaigns were in progress. 
The king, whose attention was much devoted to nautical 
matters, had threatened the English coast with a dis- 
embarkation at several })oints. He had also destroyed 
what authority his ancient and mortal foe, John of 
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Lofo, BtiU retained in the H^bridea^ nude him prisoner^ 
and eonsigned him to the casile of Loch Leven^ where 
he died in captivity. New efforts to disturb the English 

frontiers revived the evils of those unha})py countries. 
In lSl6, Robert, at the head of a considerable aniiy, 
penetrated into Yorkshire, and destroyed the country as 
far as Richmond, which only escaped the flames by 
paying a ransom, liut an assault upon Berwick, and 
an attempt to storm Carlisle, were both successfully 
resisted by the English garrisons. 

During the time that Robert Bruce was in Ireland 
with liis brother, the English on their side made several 
attempts on the borders. But though the long was 
abaoity Dottg^ and Stewart defended the frontiers with . ' 
the most successful valour. 

A remarkable action was fought near a manor called 
Linthaughlee, about two miles above Jedburgh. James 
Douglas was lying at this place, which is on the banks 
of the Jed, and then surrounded by the forest land 
called Jed- wood, which stretches away towards the 
English border. Here he heard that the earl of Arun- 
del, liaving in his company sir Thomas de Richmond, 
eari [of Britany^ with an Enghsh force of ten thousand 
men^ was advancing from Northumberland to take him 
by surprise. Douglas (as had been said of one of his 
ancestors) was never found asleep by hia enemies^ being 
as vigilant as he was sagacious and brave. He imme- 
diately resolved to be befSorehand widi the invaders. 
Having selected a strait passage in the line of mardi of 
the English earls, he caused the copse-wood on each side 
to be wrought into a sort of empalement or stockade, 
forming a defile, through which the road must pass, 
and greatly adding to its natural difficulties. He placed 
bis archers in ambush near this place ; and when the 
EngUsh had enj^aged themselves in the narrow path- 
way he poured on them a volley of arrows, and charged 
them with the utmost fury. As the English could not 
form themadves into order^ either for advance or for 
rettOLt, they were thrown into confusion, and compelled 
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to fly. It was Ibe peeuUarity of Doaglas to unite tbe 
peraonal coanige and adYentmxniB spirit (^a knight-errant 
with the eabn ddU and ddiheratkm of an aooomplidied 
leader. He threw himadf headlong into the m^Se, sin- 
gled out the earl of Britany, and, grappling with liim, 
stabbed him to the heart with his dagger. Douglas 
carried off a fur hat which tlie unfortunate earl wore 
above his helmet, as a trophy of his valour and success. 
The house of Douglas still wreath the escutcheon of 
their family with the representation of an empalement 
or barrier of young trees, in memory of the stratagem 
successfully employed by the good lord James at Lint- 
hau^ike. 

1317. Edmund de CalUou^ a French knight^ lay about the 
same tune in the garrison of Berwick^ bdng created go« 
▼emor of that town. With the enterprise of his country* 
men^ he boasted he would drive a prey from Scotland. 

Accordingly he sallied forth with a band of Gascons like 
himself ; but as they were returning with a great spoil 
they were intercepted by Douglas, and Caillou lost his 
booty and life. Sir Robert Neville was also in Berwick. 
He upbraided such of the Gascons as escaped from the 
field with cowardice ; and as the crest-fallen Frenchmen 
pleaded the irresistible prowess of Douglas, Neville 
proudly expressed a wish to see the Scottish chieftain's 
banner displayed^ averring he would himself give battle 
wherever he behdld it. This vaunt readied Uie ears of 
Douglasj and shortly after ihe formidable banner was 
seen in the neighbourhood of Berwick^ where die smoke 
of blazing hamlets marked its presence. Robert Neville 
collected his forces, and sallied out to make good, like a 
true knight, the words that he had spoken. Douglas no 
sooner saw him issue from the town than he went straight 
to the encounter. Neville and his men fought bravely, 
and the English champion met Douglas hand to hand. 
But the skiV^ strength, and fortune of the Scottish hero 
were predominant. Neville fell by the awovd of Pouglasj 
and his men were defeated. ~ 

Another military inddrat shows that the spirit of the 
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king, whiA ctlfed Mk mnA anfamted ibe tskiito of 

Douglas, could awaken a congenial desire of honour even 
in men whose profession removed them from arms or 
battle. An attempt of Edward II. to retaliate the 
aggressions of the Scottish, was made by sending a fleet 
into the firth of Forth, and disembarking a considerable 
body of troops at Duniebrissle on the Fife coast. The 
aheriff collected about five hundred Scottish horse, who 
wcDt 'lo veconnoitre the invaders ; but, thinkiiig them* 
adres unequal to the task of niistiiigy they retreated 
pmlpitetely. They were met^ as they were, riding off in 
dimte, by William Sinciair^ bidiop of 
haidyof heart and tan of pcnon^ who raided near the 
ooaat Out upon you Mae knights, whoae apmia 
ahould be atrleken fiom year beds !" said die prehite to 
the fugitive sheriflP and his followers ; then catching a 
spear from the soldier next him, " Who loves Scotland," 
he said, " let him follow me !" The daring bishop then 
led a desperate charge against the English, who had 
not completed their disembarkation, and were driven 
back to their ships with loss. When Bruce heard of 
the prelate's gallantry^ he declared fifM^*^ should here- 
after be Mt hiahop, and by the name of the Idng'a 
• bishop he was long distingoiidied* 

Our hiatoiy haseo long eonductadna throng^ an nn- 
wying redtid of aeenea of war and batde^ tluil we IM 
a idief in being calM to eenaider aome hitrigoea of a 
more peaceftil dianctefi whidi plaee the aagioity of 
Robert Bruce in aa remarkable a point of view as his 
bravery. The king of England, sufiering by the conti- 
nuation of a war which distressed him on all points, 
yet unwilling to purchase peace by the sacrifices which 
the Scots demanded, fell on the scheme of procuring a 
truce without loss of dignity by the intervention of the 
]X)pe. John XXII., then supreme pontiff, was induced, 
by the English influence, assumii^ it is said, the into- 
fOiting eomplesioB of gold, to issue a bull, commanding 
a two yean^ peace betwixt England and Scotland. Two 
cardinala wm Inftraated widi tUa docnmen^ wilh 
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orders to pass to the nations which it concerned^ and 
there make it known. These dignitaries of the church 
had also letters^ both sealed and patenty addressed to 
both kungs. And privatdf tliej were iiiTettied with 
powen of ftihninating e tentenee of excommmiicatuni 
agdnft the Idi^ of Scots^ his broliher Sdwiid^ end 
any olllen of their adherents urbam thej slight think 
fit The caidinahi^ airiTed in England, despatehed tm 
Bundoa to Scothmd^ the bishop of Oorbdl and a priest 
called Aumori, to deliver the pope's letters to the Scot- 
tish king. For comfort and dignity in their journey, 
these two reverend nuncios set out northwards, in the 
train of Lewis de Beaumont, bishop elect of Durham, 
who was passing to his diocese to receive consecration. 
But within a stage of Durham the whole party was sur- 
prised by a number of banditti^ commanded by two 
robber knights, called Middleton and Selby> who, from 
being soldienij had become chiefs of outlaws* Undeter« 
fed by^ the ssmd ehaiacter of 'the chnrehmoiy Aey rifled 
them to the hat liudiing^ and dismissing the nnndos on 
ibdt jcnmey to Soothoidy carried away the bishop elect, 
wliom ^ey detained a eaptave till ihey extorted a ransom 
so large, &at the plate and jewels of the cathedral were 
necessarily sold to defray it. 

Disheartened by so severe a welcome to the scene of 
hostilities, the nuncios at length came before Bruce, and 
presented the pope's letters. Those which were open 
he commanded to be read, and listened to the contents 
with much respect But, ere opening the sealed epis*- 
ties, he observed, that they were addressed not to the 
king, but to lord Robert Bruce, gofemor in Soot« 
land. These/' he said^ ^' I will not receive nor open, 
I lum soljeets of my own name, and some of them 
may hare a share in Ike government. For sach the 
holy fiiAeir^s lettera may be designed, bat they cannot be 
hitended to me, who am sovereign Scotland'^ The 
mmdos endeavoured to apologise, by alleging it was not 
the custom of the church to prejudice the right of either 
party during the dependency of a controversy by any 
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word or expression. " It is I, not Edward," said 
Bruce, who am prejudiced by the conduct of the holy 
ohurch. My spiritual mother does me wrong in re- 
using to give me the name of king, under which I am 
obeyed by my people; and but that I reverence our 
mother church, I should answer you differently." The 
nuncios had no alternative but to retire and r^ort their 
mavrer to the ordinale. These dignitaries resolved^ 
at all risks, to execute the pope's commission^ bj pub- 
lishing the bulls end instruments. But not euing to 
trust their reverend persons across the border^ they eon** 
ilded to Adam Newton^ father guardian of the fiiarl 
minorite of Berwick, the momentous and somewhat 
perilous task of communicating to Robert Bruce what 
they had no reason to think would be agreeable 
tidings. 

Father Newton acted as a man of due caution. He did 
not intrust himself or the documents within Scottish 
ground until he had obtained an especial safe conduct. 
The bulls and papal instruments were then produced to 
Bruce and his council ; but finding the title of king was 
withheld from him, Robert refused to listen to or open 
fium, and returned them to the bearer with the utmost 
contempt The father guardian next attempted to pro* 
daim Ae papal trace im two yesn. But the miiitary 
hearers receiviBd the intimation with such marks of angop 
and contempt, that Newton began to fear iinej mmU 
not confine the expressions of their displeasure to words 
or gestures. He prayed earnestly that he might either 
have licence to pass forwards into Scotland for the pur^ 
pose of holding conference with some of the Scottish pre- 
lates, or at least that he might have safe conduct for his 
return to Berwick. Both requests were refused^ and the 
unlucky father guardian was commanded to be gcme at 
his own proper peril. The reader will anticipate the con- 
sequences. The friar on his return fell into the hands 
of four ondawsy who stripped him of his papera and 
despatdieay tore, it ia aaid, the pope'a biill> doubdcsa to 
prtmit diat copy at leaat fiom being made use of^ and 
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sent him back to Berwick unhurt, indeed, but sorely 
frightened. It is diverting enough to iind that the guar« 
dian surmised that, by some means or other, the docu- 
ments he was intrusted with had fallen into the hands of 
the lord Robert Bnioe and hia acoomplices. It was thna 
that with a mixture of toimaw ami dezteritf Bmoo 
dnded a power fdndi it would not have been politie to 
oppoae directly^ and baffled the attempta of thia lervife 
pontiff to embniaiB bim by spiritoal oppoiition. 

Wben Iklber Adam Newton ddimed bis message, 
or rather proffered to deliver it, to Robert Bruce, the 
Scottish king was lying with a body of troops in the 
wood of Old Cambus, where he was secretly maturing an 
important enterprise. ^ Of all Edward the first's northern 
conquests Berwick alone remained with his unfortunate 
son. Its importance as a commercial depot was great; 
as a garrison and frontier town, greater atili^ since it gave 
whkttneffet Idngdom poneased it the meana of invad- 
ing the otber at pleasure. For thia leam Edward I. 
bad leeined and gimaoned die town and caatio ivitb 
gnat cue ; and Edwaid II.^ caideia of bia fttber^a pn* 
oepta and policy in many respects^ bad adbond to Ml * 
•sample in watddng ibe aeeority of Berwidc with a 
jealona eye. A governor was placed in the town, wbo 
exercised such rigorous discipline as gave offence to 
tlie citizens of Berwick. A burgess named Spalding, 
of Scottish extraction probably, if we may judge by » 
his name, and certainly married to a Scottish woman, was 
so much offended at some hard usage which he had re- 
ceived from the English governor, that he resolved, in 
revenge, to betray the place to Robert Bruce. For this 
purpose he communicated his plan to the earl of Marcb^ 
who had abandoned the JSng^iah interest and become 
a good teMaman. Hia eorrapondent canied the pio>- 
pwal to the king. Yon did well to let me know 
thia," laid the Bruce, witb a abrewdnen wbidi ahowa 
bia aef oaintanee with the natme of mankind and tbo 
ebaracter of bis generals ; Douglas and Randolph aio 
emulaus of glory, and if you had intrusted one of theoi 
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with the secret, the other would have thought himself 
neglected ; hut I will employ the abilities of both/' 
Accordingly he commanded his two celebrated generals 
to undertake the enterprise. By agreement with Spald* 
log they came beneath the walls of the town on a night 
when he waa going the mnds, and leeeived his assist- 
ance in the eacalade. Some of dieir men^ when they had 
anterad iStut town, broke their ranks to ^fismdiex, and af- 
Ibided tlie gufnsnm of the caade the opportunity of a 
desperate sally^ which very neariy coat die assailants dean 
But Douglas, Randolph, and a young knight, called sfar 
William Keith of Galston, drove back the English, after 
some hard fighting, into the precincts of the castle, which 
soon after surrendered when the king appeared in person 
before it Bruce, delighted with this acquisition, placed 
the town and castle in charge of his brave son-in-law 
Walter, the high-steward of Scotland. He caused the 
place to be fiilly victualled for a year ; five hundred 
gentlemen^ friends and rekticms of the steward^ having 
volunteered their aervieeB to augment the garrison. 

Haviiig ihoamade snreof Ms important aoqnialtian^ 
Bmee anew resnmed his d estru c tive incursions into the 
northern provinces of Eng^d^ humed Northallerttm, 
Borsi^^Mdge^ and Skipton in Craven, fbrced Rippon 
|0 ransom itself for a thonsand marks, and returned fVom 
dds work of ravage, iminterrupted and unopposed, his 
ooldiers driving their prisoners before them " like flocks 
of sheep." Such passages, quoted from English history, 
recall to the reader the invasion of the Picts and Scots 
upon the unwarlike South Britons. But the ascendency 
asserted by the Scots over the English during this reign 
did not rest so much on any superiority of courage on 
the part of the fonner, though doubtless repeated victory 
had given them eonfidence> and depressed for the time 
the msrtial qmit of the enemy ; it waa to the condnel 
€iiSbe leaders, and to the per ae m in g xadty of plan whidi 
they porsoed^ diattheSeoltiah saeeessesniay be justly ai^ 
«ilmted. The foods among die nohility of Bnghmd imi 
high, and the puUie quarrels between the king and hh 
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barons diftneted fte nurrements of llie govemment and 

the inilitary defence of the kingdom. The six northern 
counties had been ko long and so dreadfully harassed, that 
th^y lost all habit of self-defence^ and were willing to 
compound, by payment of ransom and tribute, with the 
Scots, rather than await the reluctant and feeble support 
of their oountrymen. Many of them> as the allegiance 
of boideren vmaiSlj hung light on them, clioae rather to 
Join the enemy in preying on more southern protineeiy 
than to defend their own; and the whole eonntiy was in 
that state of total dsseontent, division, and nusnde, that 
it was foond imposiifale to eomUne Uie national forces 
for one common otject 

Omitting for the present some dvil affairs of con- 
siderable importance, that we may trace the events of 
the war, we have now to mention that Edward II., 
stung with resentment at the loss of Berwick, deter- 
mined on a desperate effort to regain that important 
town. Having made a temporary agreement with his dis- 
contented barons, at the head of whom was his relation 
Thomas earl of Lancaster, the English king was able to 
assemble a powerM army with which he invested the 
phccj S4th July, 1319* 

As the walls of Berwidt were so low that a man stand- 
ing beneath might stril^e with a lance a defender on the 
battlements, a general attack was lesdved njpm on all 
sides. At the same time an English Vessel entered the 
mouth of the river, which was filled with soldiers, in- 
tended ioboard the battlements from its yards and rigging. 
But as the ship approached the walls with its yards man- 
ned for the proposed attempt, she grounded on a shoal, 
and was presently set on fire by the Scots. The land 
attack, after having been supported with courage and re- 
sisted with.obstinacy for several haan, was found equally 
void of success. The bes i egers then retired to their 
trenciiesy having lost Aiany men* Next day^ a tremendous 
engine was brought toward^ called a sow, being a large 
shed compose d of very strong timben, and having a roof 
sbping like the back of the animal fiom idiidi it took Its 
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name. Like the Roman testudo, the sow, or movable 
covert, was designed to protect a body of miners beneath 
its shelter, while, running the end of the engine close to 
the wall, they employed themselves in anderminiiig the 
.defences of the pliice. The Soots had reposed their safety 
in the akiU of a mercenary aoldier^ fbned for his science 
as an engineer* This persen, by naine John Crab^ and 
« Fleming by birth^ had erected a bnge catapolt^ or 
jnacfaine for discharging stones, with which he proposed 
to destn^ the English sow* The event of die siege was 
like to depend on Ids skill, fortbennniber of the b^egers 
was so great as to keep the defenders engaged on every 
point at once, so tliat if a part of the walls were under- 
mined by favour of the sow, it would have been diffi- 
cult to collect soldiers to man the breach. The huge 
engine moved slowly towards the walls ; one stone, 
and then a second, was hurled against it in vain, and 
amid the shouts of both parties the massive shed was 
Approaching the bulwark* Crab had now calculated his 
distance and the power of his madiine» and the third 
atone^ a bnge mass of rock^ feU on the middle of the 
sow, and l»roke down its formidable timbers* The 
English sow has fimrowed I ** ahonted the exalting Scots^ 
wboi they saw the addiers and miners who bad lain 
within the machine running headlong to save themselves 
by gaining the trenches. The Scots, by hurling lighted 
combustibles, of which they had a quantity prepared, 
consumed the materials of the English engine. Tlie 
Steward, who, with a hundred men of reserve, was going 
from post to post distributing succours, had disposed of all 
bis attendants except one, when he suddenly received the 
alarming intelligence that the English were in the act of 
forcing the gate called Saint Mary's. The gallant kni|^^ 
yardiy to be what fitte designed him> the fiilher of a race 
vji monarcha mshed to die apoty tibrew open die half* 
burned gate, and making a sadden sally, beat die enemy 
off ft&ok that as wdll as the other points of attadc 

Brace, although the garrison of Berwick bad as yet 
made a successful defence, became anxious for the con* 
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sequences of its being continued^ and resolved to make an 
attempt to relieve his son-in-law. To attack the besiegery 
was the most obvious mode ; but in this case the attempt 
must have proved a precarious and hazardous operation, 
as the English were defended in their position before 
Berwick by strong intrenchments, were brave, besides^ 
and numerous ; and it was against Bruce's system of 
tactics to hazard a general action where it could be 
avoided, unless recommended by circumstances of ad- 
vantage which could not exist in the present case. 

But he resolved to accomplish the relief of Berwick, 
by making such a powerful diversion as should induce 
Edward to raise the si^e. M^ith this view, fifteen thou- 
sand men, under Douglas and Randolph, entered Eng- 
land on the west marches, and turning eastward, made a 
hasty march towards York, for the purpose of surprising 
the person of the queen of England, who then resided 
near that city. Isabella received notice of their purpose, 
and fled hastily southward. It may be observed in pass- 
ing, that her husband was little indebted to those who 
supplied her with the tidings which enabled her to make 
her escape. 

The Scots proceeded, as usual, to ravage the country. 
The archbishop of York, in the absence of a more pro- 
fessional leader, assumed arms, and assembled a large 
but motley army, consisting partly of country people, 
ecclesiastics, and others, having little skill or spirit save 
that which despair might inspire. The Scots encoun- 
tered them with the advantage which leaders of high 
courage and experience possess over those who are inex- 
perienced in war, and veteran troops over a miscellaneous 
and disorderly levy. The conflict took place near Mit- 
ton, on the river Swale, 20th September, 1319- By the 
simple stratagem of firing some stacks of hay, the Scots 
raised a dense smoke, under cover of which a division 
of the army turned unperceived around the flank of 
the archbishop's host, and got into their rear. The irre^ 
gular ranks of the English were thus attacked in front 
and rear at once, and instantly routed with great slaughter. 
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Three handled of die dcricil order ftll in the aetioii, 
or were dain in the rout^ where many of tiie ItagitiTet 
were driren into the Swale. In the savage pleasantry of 

the times^ this battle^ in which so many clergymen fell, 
was called the white battle, and the Chapter of Mitton. 

The tidings of this disaster speedily obliged Edward 
to raise the siege of Berwick, and march to the south in 
hope to intercept the Scots on their return from York- 
shire. Indeed, the northern barons^ with the earl of Lan- 
caster at their head^ knowing their estates were expoaed 
to a Tictoriona and active enemy^ ]eft£dwaid no alterna- 
tive, hut drew off with their vassals without waiting hit 
leave. It was not the bonnesa of Randolph and Doojg^ 
to ihide an encounter widi the royal array of £n|^and all 
the head of an army of light troopa. Thcj eluded the 
enemy by retreating to their own oonntry thnxq^ ihB 
weat marches loaded with prisoners and spoil. They had 
plundered in this incursion eighty-four towns and villages. 
About tlie close of the same year, Douglas renewed 
the ravage in Cumberland and Westmoreland, and again 
returned with a great prey of captives and cattle, destroy- 
ing at the same time the harvest which had been gathered 
into the farm-yarda. It was said, that the name of thia 
indefatigable and aucoessful chief had become iO formi- 
dable, that women used, in the northern oountiea, to still 
their froward children by thiealening them with the 
'filack Dou^aa. 

These liniatcr eventa led to a truce between die two 
countries for the space of two years, to which Bruce, who 
had mueh to do for die internal regulation of his king- 
dom, willingly consented. The determination of the royal 
succession, the uncertainty of which had caused so much 
evil, and the accomplishment of a reconciliation with 
the pope, were the principal civil objects to be obtained. 
The former, indeed, with some other important matters, 
had already been in part accomplished ; but the death of 
£dward Bruce rendcared aome alterations necessary^ 

In 1318 a parliament waa convoked at Scone^ wboaa 
first act was an engagement fiir aolenn allegiance to ibt 
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Jdng> and for aiding him againat all mortala wlio dunild 
menace the liherties ci Scotland^ or impeach his royA 

rights^ how eminent soever might be the power, autho- 
jity, and dignity of the opponent ; peculiar expressions 
by which the pope was indicated. Whatever native of 
Scotland should fail in his allegiance was denounced a 
traitor_, without remission. Edward Bruce being dead 
without heirs of his body, and Maijory, at that time ihfb 
Bruce's only child, being also deceased, the infant prince 
Bobert^ son of the late princess and her husband the 
•teward of Scotland, and grandson of Robert^ was pro* 
' «ilamied hm, in defiralt of male iaaoe of ike king^a body. 
The regency of the tingdom was settled on Thomaa 
Randol^ earl of Moray, and fluling him, upon James 
. iovd DoQglas. Bubs were laid down for the sneoession 
to the kingdom, the import of which bears that the male 
heir nearest to the king in the direct line of descent 
fehould succeed, and failing him, the nearest female in 
the direct line ; and faiUng the whole direct line, the 
nearest male heir in the collateral Hne^ respect being 
always held to the right of blood by which king Robert 
himself had succeeded to the crown.* 

An asaiae of arms was next enacted. Every man being 
liaUe to serve in defence of his country, all Scottish nati?ea 
were required to provide themsdyes with weapona acoordi* 
ing to their rank and means. Every man worth ten pounds 
a year of land was enjoined to have in readiness a buff 
Jacket and head-piece of steel ; those whose income was 
less might substitute iron for the back and breast-plec^ 
and the knapscap or helmet. All these were to have 
gloves of plate and a sword and spear. Each man who 
possessed a cow was to be equipped with a bow and sheaf 
of arrows, or a spear. No provisions are made for horse- 
men. The royal tenants in chief, doubtless, came forth 
as men at arms; but the policy of Robert Bruce rested 

• See Mr. Tytler't history, vol, i. p. 35a Mr. Kerr, In a respectable his. 
tory of Robert Brure, remarks, that these provisions were in some supposed 
cases of dlthcult interpretation. It seems that they were intentionally left 
andllsaous, since to have adopted distinctly the modem rules of succession 
would have thrown a slur on tbe title by which the king's grandfather* 
dobert the Competitor, claimed the throne, and th* Ung himself held It 
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the 

^Pradent and humane tvikiB w«re laid down for providing 

for the armed array^ when passing to and from the king's 
host, directed to the end of rendering them as Httle bur- 
thensome as possible to the country which they traversed 
in arms. At the same time they were to be supplied 
with provisions on tender of payment. The supplying 
warUke weapons or armour to EngUnd was sttictLy pro** 
hibited, under pain of death* 

The rights and independenee of the Scottish church 
were dauntlessly asserted^ in resentment^ probably, of 
the pope's nni^riendly .aspect towaids Bmoe. Ecdesi* 
asties were prohibited from remitting money to Rome. 
Native Scotsmen leiiding in a foreign coontry were not 
permitted to draw their revenues from Scotland. Such 
were the patriotic measures adopted by the parliament of 
Scotland held at Scone in 1318. 

The haughty pontiff, John XXII., had been highly 
offended with the manner in which the Bruce had 
neglected his injunctions for a truce, and refused to 
receive the letters which his holiness had addressed to 
him. In 1318 he eigoined the two cardinals to pubhsh 
the bulla of excommunication against Bruce and his 
adherents. The reasons alleged were, that the Scottish 
governor^ as he affbcted to term him^ had taken Berwick 
dnriiig the papal trace ; that he had reAised to receive 
the snndoa i£ the legates ; and oortain secret reasons 
were hinted aty whidi his boMness for the present hegi 
private. Perhaps the most powerful of these were pen* 
aions granted by Edward to the pope's brother and ne- 
phews, and some other influential cardinals, who enjoye<l 
the pontiff* s favour and confidence. Neither the church 
nor people of Scotland paid any attention to these bulls, 
though published by the legates in all solemnity. The 
flame of national freedom and independence burnt too 
dear and strong to he disturbed by the breath of Rome. 
. Edward in vain attempted to prevail on other prinoee 
Mid eoontries to partake with him and the pope in llie 
common cry yMdk they endeavoured to raise against 
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Robert Bnice and his kingdom. He applied to the count 
of Flanders and other princes and states of the Nether- 
lands^ praying them to break off all commercial inter- 
course with the Scots as a rebellious and excommuni- 
cated people. But the Dutch, who prospered by coun- 
tenancing a free trade with all men, coolly and peremp* 
(orily ngected the proposal. 

The pope conturaed obatinate in lua diapleaanre, and 
aa it liroke forth anew jnat alter llie letreat of king 
{Edward and the trace he had made with Scotland, there 
ili leaaoD to bdieve that ihe hciy ftiher resomed hia se* 
wo meennea in compliaBco with tfie dcnfCB of the 
English king, who endeaTonred thus to maintaiB a 
spiritual war against Bruce after having laid down his 
temporal weapons. Indeed, it will afterwards appear 
that Robert alleged the machinations of Edward II. at 
Rome as an apology for his own breach of the truce. 
13191 These intrigues were, however, successful ; the pope 
once more renewed the thunders of his excommunica- 
tion against Bruce and his adherents in a bull of great 
length; and the inefficacy that had hitherto attended 
thoie dOforts of his spleen had offisnded the pope so 
}uijblj, that iSbe pielatea of York and London were 
ordered to repeat the cetemaaj, with bcU^ hock, and 
candky efory Sondaj and festiTal daydirough the year* 

Tlio parliament of Scotland now took it upon itmn 
to reply to the pope in vindication of themselves and 
their sovereign. At Aberbrothock or Arbroath, on the 6tli 
of April, 1320, eight earls and thirty-one barons of 
Scotland, together with the great officers of the crown, 
and others, in the name of the whole community of 
Scotland^ placed their names and seals to a spirited 
manifesto or memorial^ in which strong sense and a 
manly sjMrit of freedom an misKod mAk aignmenta anited 
to the ignorance of the ago. 

This cddvated document oommencsa with an moM 
mmtkm of ptooliiof theanppoeedantifQi^of thoScot* 
tiah nation, detailing ita deicent fnm Scoter dang^ter oT 
Pharaoh, Ung of l^^t^ ita convcnion to Ae Ghriatian 
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faith by saint Andrew the apostle, with the long barbarous 
roll of baptized and unbaptized names, which, false and 
true, filled up the line of the royal family. Having 
astounded, as they doubtless conceived, the pontiff with 
the nation's claim to antiquity, of which the Scots have 
been at all times more than sufficiently tenacious^ they 
proceeded in a noble tone of independence. The iii\}att 
Interference of Edward I. with the affairs of a free pec^lfl^ 
and the calamitiee wldch hia ambition had brougfit upon 
Scotland^ were fixreiUy described, and llie satjeetkm to 
nldflli bis oppression bad reduced the eoontry was painted 
aa a second Egyptian bondagv^ out of wbidi ibeir present 
sovereign had coodneted llMm vidoiioiisly by bis Tslour 
and prudence, like a second Joshua or Maccabsus. Tho 
crown they declared was Bruce's by right of blood, by the 
merit which deserved it, and the free consent of the people 
who bestowed it. But yet they added in express terms, 
that not even to this beloved and honoured monarch 
woiUd they continue their allegiance, should he show 
an inclination to sulgect his crown or his people to 
homage or dependence on England, but that they woidd 
in that esse do their best to resist and expei him from 
the throne; Ibr/' say the worda of the letter, whik 
an hundred Soots are left to resist, they will fig^t for 
the liberty thai Is dearer to Ihem dian life." They ra- 
quired that the pope, making no distinction of persons, 
like that Heaven of which he was the vicegerent, 
would exhort the king of England to remain content 
with his fair dominions, which had formerly been 
thought large enough to supply seven kingdoms, and 
cease from tormenting and oppressing a poor people 
his neighbours, whose only desire was to live free and 
unoppressed in the remote r^on where fate had 
assigned them their habitation. They reminded tbs 
pope of his duty to preserve a general pacification 
threug^Mmt Christendom, tliat all nations n^fkt join in 
emsade for the recovery of Fs]estine,inwhidi they and 
dieir king were eager to engnge, but £»r the impedhnem 
if die En^lah war. They eonchided by solemnly de» 
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daring, that if his holiness should, after this explanation, 
favour the English in their schemes for the oppression 
of Scotland, at his charge must lie all the loss of mortal 
' afe and immortal happiness which might be forfeited 
in a war of the most exterminating character. Lastly^' 
the Scottish prelates and barons declared their spirituai 
obedience to the pope, and committed the defence of 
their cause to die God of truths in the firm hope that he 
.would endow them widi strength to defend theirright, - 
ind oonfimndtfaedeYicet of tfadr enendes. 

The popish exeommimication being ihns set at nought ' 
and defied by the Tinee of the people <^ Scotland^ and the 
nobles proving themselves resolute in asserting Ae right 
of their monarch and the justice of their cause, the pontiff 
diowed himself more accessible to the Scottish ambassa- 
dors, who were sent to confer with him ; and as the king 
of France also offered his mediation, his holiness began 
to make more equitable proposals for peace between 
England and Scotland. It is probable, however, that 
the sovereigns principally concerned were each of them 
desirous to await the issue of certain dark and mysterious 
Intrignesy which Edward and Robert respedkfilj knew 
t0 have existence in the ooort of the eUcmy. 

And> first, for the intemsl discontents of Scotland* 
Notwithstanding the great popularity of Bnioe, as la 
evinced by the letter of the barons which we have 
just anslysed, there had been so many feuds, sepsrate 
interests, and quarrels previous to his accession, and his 
destruction of the power of the Anglicised barons had 
given so much offence, that we cannot be surprised that 
there should be some throughout the nation who nou- 
rished sentiments towards their king very different from 
those of love and veneration, which prevailed in the 
community at large. These sentiments of envy and 
Ill-will led to a conspiracy, in which David de Brechin^ 
the long's nephew^ with five other knights and three 
esquiresy men of rank and infiuence, were secretly 
combined to a highly treasonable purpose. They had 
agreed^ It wovdd seem^ to put the fchig to deeth^ an4 
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place on the throne WUHam de Souln, hereditary butler 
of Scotland. This ambitious knight's grandfather, Ni- 
colas de Soulis, had been a competitor for' the crown as 
grandson of Marjory, daughter of Alexander the second^ 
and wife of Alan Dureward ; an undeniable claim, had 
his ancestress been legitimate. Sir William had himself 
been lately employed as a conservator of the truce upon 
the borders^ and it is probable he had been then tampmd 
with by the agents of Edward^ and disposed to enter 
into'ihia flagitioiii^aiid it would aeem hopdeas conapiiaey. 

The eountesa «f Stradiem^ to whom the guilty secret 
' waa intrusted, betrayed it dmrag^ fear or lemorae. The 
conspirators were sdzed and brought to trial before par- 
liament. Sir William de Soulis and the countess of 
Strathern were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
Sir David de Brechin, sir William Malherbe, sir John 
Logie, and an esquire, named Richard Brown, were con- 
demned to deadi, which they accordingly suffered. 
Four others of the principal conspirators were tried 
for their Utcs, and acquitted. Though the acquittal 
of these peraons^ and the demmcy extended to the prin- 
dptl oonqnrator, affi>rd erery reason to belieye that the 
trials were equitably if not favourably conducted, yet 
so little were men accustomed to considinr the meditation 
of a mere diange of government or innovaticm in the 
state as any thing wordif of deaths that the punishnient 
seems to have been generally regarded as severe, and the 
common people gave the name of the black parliament 
to that by whose decrees so much noble blowl had been 
spilled. The age, however accustomed to slaughter in 
the iield, was less familiar with capital punishments 
which followed on the execution of the laws. 

David de Brechin's fate excited much public sympathy. 
He was young, brave, connected with the hiood roydl^ 
nd had distinguished himsdf by his feats against the 
inidsls in the Holy Land. These accomplishments were 
to tfie nofak suflferer in tliose days a lieneral disn^ 
Inlemled the populace in faia favour, and blinded ^hem 
k) a sense of hb crimes as the goodly person of the ^^pro*' 
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per young man" who suffers for a meaner cause fascinates 
a modem group of spectators. But, excepting the be- 
witching attributes of high birth, youth, and valour, there 
is little to interest readers of the present day in the deserved 
fate of David de Brechin. He liad been early attached to 
the English c«ue, and hadaioitedComyn earl of Buclian 
in his close and Tindictive pursuit of Robert the Bruce 
thzoogjii Aberdeenshire in 1 308. If, indeed, he joined his 
ande aflfcer the batde of Old Mdilnim> at is sUsged by 
Bsrbo«ir> he mnst bsTS sgain iqpostatiaed^ for in 1818 
David de Biecbin held an Bn^idi penaion^ and was 
gOYemor of Dondee in Edwaid's senrioe. He was a 
prisoner of war in Scotland in 1315 ; and though 
he probably afterwards submitted to his uncle's alle- 
giance, yet in none of those heroic exploits which ren- 
der illustrious the warfare of the subsequent years does 
the name of David de Brechin appear. It is proba- 
ble that his imcle did not trust him ; which may explain, 
but cannot excuse, his entering into an enterprise against 
the life of a near relative;, the restorer of hia country's 
freedom. So it befeU^ however, that ibis young man's 
death was mudi lamented. Sir Ingram de UmfraviUe 
gave upon the occasion an example of what we have 
above stated concerning the light manner in which the 
chivalry of the period exdianged their alle^anee and 
country from one land and sovereign to another. ^ I 
win not remain in a land," said sir Ingram, " in 
whidi so noble a knight is put to a shameful and pitiful 
death for such a slight cause." He left Scotland ac- 
cordingly, and transferred his services and loyalty to 
England, having previously asked and obtained leave 
of Robert Bruce to dispose of his Scottish estates, which 
was generously granted to him. It is difficult to con* 
oeive how far air Ingram de Umfraville conceived the 
immunities of a noble knight to extend. This was the 
fourth time he himself had changed sides. He had 
borne anna under Wallace, and under the subsequent 
Sootddi regency; he had become English, and was one 
of die knights appointed to keep kkig Edwasd'a rein 
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at the battle of Bannockburn. That victory reconverted 
tu Ingram to the Scottish allegianee^ which he finally 
idKNmeed out of pity and tendemew for the fate of air 
DtmA de Brediiii^ and, perfaapsj some lurking anxiety 
conceniing what mii^t be ultimately reserved fbr him- 
adf when tniton were reoeiying payment at llie hands 
of the executioner. 

As the conspiracy of sir "William de Soulis and his 
accomplices was probably known to Edward of England, 
so there can be no doubt that Robert Bruce was parti- 
cipant of that which Thomas earl of Lancaster was 
carrying on against the former monarch. To this, per- 132I. 
haps^ it was owing that commissioners appointed by 
both nations broke up thdr convention widiout being 
able to settle the grounds on which the truce should be 
escdianged for a lasting peace. Edward endeavoured on 
this oceasian once more to animate the resentment of 
the pope against Scotland ; but whetiier the pontiff was 
nio¥^ 1^ the high-spirited manifesto of the Scottish 
faaroBSy or whether he deemed it inexpedient to bring 
his spiritual artillery into contempt by using it when it 
produced no effect, it is certain that he adopted a more 
impartial tone in the controversy^ and more concilia- 
tory towards the weaker kingdom. 

The history of England must now be referred to. 
The chief vice in Edward's feeble government was a 
disposition to favouritism^ with the sovereign's indolence^ 
love of pleasure^ and negligence of public business. 
The first troubles of his reign had been occasioned by 
lias excessive partiality for a knight of Gascony named 
Fiera Gaveston. The power of this minion being de* 
stroyedy and he himself put to deaths by a league of 
the nobility headed by Thomas earl Lancaster^ for 
aome time tiie king seemed disposed to live in harmony 
with bis subjects. Edward's ill stars, however, led him 
to find another Gaveston in Hugh Despenser, who en- 
grossed, like the Gascon, and like him misused, the good 
graces of his facile master. Sensible that he was as 
much detested by the nobility as ever Gaveston had 
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heea, Despenser contrived to whet the king's vengeance 
against the noUea by whom that fayomite had been pat 
to deaths and eapedally against Lancaster. The fid, 
on the other hand^ knowing that he stood in danger 
from the deadly hatred of his sovereign^ was led into 
the unjustifiable step of caballing wiA strangers and 
enemies against his native prince^ and contrary to his 
sworn allegiance. 

A treaty offensive and defensive was entered into 
between the earl and the Scottish nobles Randolph and 
Douglas, stipulating that the Scots^ on the one part, 
should invade £ngland^ to facilitate the operations of 
the earl of Lancaster ; and, on the other part, that the 
English^ in return for this brotherly support, diould use 
their interest to obtain an equitable peace betwixt £ng> 
land and Soodand. If theie were, as seems probaUe, 
other stipulations, they remained secret 

The earl of Lancaster convoked his fiiends, and rose 
in insurrection ; but his measures had not been combined 
with those of the Scots. There appears to have been, 
as is frequently the case, mutual jealousy between the 
native conspirators and the foreign auxiliaries. Dis- 
concerted by hearing that the king was on the march 
towards them, the insurgents threw themselves into the 
town of Pontefract As the earl of Lancaster endea- 
voured to make his way from thence to his castle of 
1823. Dunstanborough in the north, he was attacked by sir 
Andrew Hartcla, warden of the western marches, and 
sir Simon Ward, sheriff of Yoricshire. The earl of Lan- 
caster was tried and beheaded, and afterwards worshipped 
as a saint, though he had died in an act of high treason* 

This gleam of success on his arms, which had been 
sorely tarnished, seems to have filled Edward, who was 
of a sanguine and buoyant temperament, with dreams of 
conquest over all his enemies. As a king never stands 
more securely than on the ruins of a discovered and 
suppressed conspiracy, he wrote to the pope to give 
himself no further solicitude to procure a truce or peace 
with the Scots, since he had determined to bring them 
to reason by force. 
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rRKPAKATlONS OF EOWXED TO UTVADK SCOTLAND. INCURSIONS 

OP TOE SCOTS IXTO LAMCASRIES. VBE INOUSB SMTKft SCOT- 

I.ANO.omOBSEYBEUCS LAYS WA8VB tBSCOUNT»T, AMD AVOIDS 
•ATTLB. — THE SMOUSB AU OBUOBD *0 mzntSAT. — EOUET 
UnrADIS SMOLAMD Ul TU»H. — DBTBATS TBI KINO OP 

kngland at biland abbet. treason and execctiov op 

sir andrew hartcla. truce for thirteen years. 

Randolph's negotiation with the pope. — settlement 

of the crown of scotland. deposition of edward ii 

robert determines to brkak thje trucs under charges 
OP nrPBAcnow si svolaxii. ^ hiwabd m. assbmblbs his 

ABUT AT TOEX»WtSH A POEXmABLB BOUT OP AUZIUABIXS. 
— DOUGLAS AND BAVDOLnP ADTABCB UTO VOETBCMBBB- 
LAND AT THB BBAD OP A LIOBT-ABiatD ABUT. BDWABD 
MARCHBS AS FAB AS THE TTNX WITHOUT BEING ABLB TO 

FIND THE SCOTS. A REWARD PUBLISHED TO WHOMSOEVER 

SHOULD BRING TIDINGS OF THEIR MOTIONS. IT IS CLAIMED 

BY THOMAS OF ROKEBY. THE SCOTS ARE FOUND IN AN 

INACCESSIBLE POSITION, AND THEY REFUSE BATTLE. — THS 
SOOTS SHIFT THBIB BNCAltrXXNT TO 8TANR0PB FARK. — 
DOUGLAS ATTACKS THB BHGLISR BT KIOHT. — THB SCOTS 
EBTBBAT^ AITD THB BVOUSB ABMT IS DISMISSBD. — > THB SCOTS 
SUDDENLY AGAIN INTADB ENGLAND. — A PACIFICATION TAKES 
place: ITS PAETIOULAE AETIOUHU — ILLNESS AND DEATH 
OF BRl'CE. THOUGHTS ON HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. — EF- 
FECTS PRODUCED ON THE CHARACTER OF TUB SCOTS DURING 
HIS REIGN. 

King Edward made extensive preparations for a 
campaign on a great scale : he sent for soldiers^ armsy 
and proyisions to Aquitaine and the other French pro- 
vinces bek»iging to £iigUuid^ and obtained the consent 
of pariiament for a large levy of forces^ upon the scale of 
one man from each viUage and hamlet in England^ with 
n proportional niunber from markeUtowns and dties. 
Sabd^et were alio granted to a large extent, for de- 
fraying ilie ezpeniee of tihe expedition. Bnt while 
Edward was making preparations, the Scots were already 
in action. Randolph broke into the west marches with 
tiiose troops to whom the road was become familiar; and 
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hardly had they returned, when the king himself, at the 
head of one large body advanced through the western 
marches, into Lancashire, wasting the country on every 
side ; while Douglas and Randolph, who entered the 
borders more to the east^ joined him with a second 
division. They nuurdied through the vale of Fumess^ 
laying erery thing waste in their passage, and piling; 
tiieir waggons with the English valuables. They le- 
tamed into Seotknd upon ^ 24di Jaly> after having 
spent twenty-^oiur days in ilua dcstmctive raid. 

It was August^ 1322, before king Edward moved 
northward, widi a gallant amy fit to have disputed a 
second field of Bannockbum. But Bruce not being 
now under an engagement to meet the English in a 
pitched battle, the reputation of his arms could suf- 
fer no dishonour by declining such a risk ; and his 
sound views of military policy recommendeil his evad- 
ing battle. He carefully laid the whole borders waste 
as far as the firth of Forth, removing the inhabitants to 
the mountains^ with all their effects of any value. When 
the EngUsh army entered, they HmuuI a land of deso- 
lation^ which famint aeenrnd to guard* The king ad« 
vanced to Edinhorgh unopposed. On tiieir march the 
■oldim only finmd one lame haSL Is he all that yon 
have got?" said the earl Wairenne to the sbldiers who 
brought in this solitary article of plunder. By my 
faith, I never saw dearer beef." At Edinburgh they 
learned that Bruce had assembled his forces at Culross, 
where he lay watching the motions of the invaders. 
The English had expected their ships in the firth, and 
waited for them three days. The vessels were detained 
by contrary winds^ the soldiers suffered by famine, 
and Edward was obliged to retreat without having seen 
an enemy. They retuiied by die eonvents of Dryhoigh 
and Melrose^ where they slew such moidcs as were too 
infirm to escape violated ihesttictuaiies^ and pfamdeied 
the consecrated plate.* This argues a degree of licence 

• The eSM ef tii«w ravages was rei>aired by Hit reatoratioa nT tlw 

abbey church of Mclro5ie, the beautlAll ruilU of wilioh ItUI ihinr the fiBMt 
yecimena of Gothic architecture. 
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wliich, in an army, seldom fails to bring its own punish- 
ment. \VTien the English soldiers^ after much want and 
privation, regained their own land of plenty, they in- 
dulged in it so intemperately, that sixteen thousand died 
of inflammation of the bowels^ and otliers had their 
constitations broken for life. 

Robert Bruce hastened to retd^Ate tfie invasion which 
he had not judged it prudent to meet and repeL Ht 
pndied acroaa the Tweed at ihe head of his may, and 
nHtde an attempt upon Nosham caslk, in which he fSiSed. 
lie learnt, howeitr,that the king at £ngland was xepoiing 
and coQeeting foirees at Bflrad Ahbey, near IMtOD ; 
and as the Scots, although they fought on foot, generally 
used in their journeys small horses of uncommon strength 
and hardihood, Robert, by a forced march, suddenly and 
unexpectedly placed himself in front of the English 
army. But they were admirably drawn up on the ridge 
of a hill, accessible only by a single, narrow, and difficult 
issoent. Bruce commanded Douglas to storm the English 
position. As he advanced to tha attadc^ he was joined 
by Randolph^ who with fovr sqidres Tduntecved to 
a^jbi under his csmmaiid* Sir Thomas Uglitiod and 
sir Ralph CoUiam, who w«ve statkmed la advaoMe of 
the EngliAannj to defend the pass, made a vioknt and 
Uoody opposHioB. BntBmoe, as at tfie battle of Croo- 
chan-Ben, turned the English position by nieans of a body 
of Highlanders accustomed to mountain warfare, who 
climbed the ridge at a distance from the scene of ac- 
tion, and attacked the flank and rear of the EngHsh 
position. King Edward with the utmost difficulty 
escaped to Bridlington, . leaving behind him his equi- 
page^ baggage, and treasure. John of Bretagne, earl a£ 
Aidunond^ and Homy do fioUy, grand butler of Franee, 
woo madoprisiMn. ItsossM the earl had, upon some 
litooeeasum, 9oIm disoourleoasly of Bnm, who made 
• disdsetloii betwist him and no other Frendi cap- 
tives, ordering Richmond into dose enstody, and re- 
4Wgnfsing ki & odiera honoumUe knights, who sought 
odventozes and battles from no ill-will to him, hut merely 
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for augmentation of their names in chivalry. The 
Steward of Scotland, at the head of five hundred Scot- 
tish men at arms, pursued the routed army to the walls 
of York, and knight-like (as the phrase then was) 
ahode there till evening, to see if any would issue to 
fight. The Scots then raised an immense hooty in the 
country, and once more withdrew to their own la&d 
loaded with spoiL 

The fideUty of Andrew de Hartda, who had ren* 
dered king Edwsrd the important serrioe of putting dowA 
the iiuRUiectioii of llie eul of Lancaster^ had proaued 
him the rank of earl of Oaifide^ and many other royal 
« favourB. The reooUectioii of these henefita did not^ it 
would aeem, prevent his entering into a conspiracy 
against the prince hy whom they were conferred, of 
nearly the same nature with that of Lancaster, in 
suppressing which he himself bore the principal part. 
This second plot was detected, and the earl of Carlisle 
brought to trial. He was charged with having en- 
tered into a treasonable engagement with the Scottish 
king, undertaking to guarantee him in the possession 
of Scotland. In requital, Bruce was to render Hartda 
and his associates some aid in aecompilishing certain 
purposes in £ngland^ being the destruction doubtless of 
the power of the De^pensers. The eail of Carlisle was 
degraded from hia honours of ndhOity and ddvalryy and 
died the death ofa traitor at CailidejMardi 2^1322. . 

The sense of ihe diffieulties with which he was sur** 
rounded, and diis new example of the spuit of defection 
among those in whom he trusted, at length induced Ed- 
ward to become seriously desirous of a long truce, pre- 
paratory to a solid peace with Scotland. Henry de Sully, 
the French knight made prisoner at Biland Abbey^ acted 
as mediator, and a truce was agreed upon at a place called 
Thorpe. The ratification, dated at Berwick, 7th June, 
1S2S, was made by Bruce in the express and avowed 
character of Jong of Scotland^ and was so accepted by 
the £nglish monarch. The truce was concluded to en« 
dure for thirteen years. 
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Brace had now kisaie to diiect bis thoughts towaidi 
adiieving peace with Rome ; to his being in die slate of 
excommuiiication, though a drcuiiistanoe litde regarded 
in his own dommions^ must have operated greatly to 

his disadvantage in his intercourse with other states and 
kingdoms of Europe. The king despatched to Rome 
his nephew, the celebrated Randolph earl of Moray, 
who conducted the negotiation with such tact and dex- 
terity, that he induced the pope to address a bull to his 
roysd relation under the long-withheld title of king of 
Scotland. The delicacy of the discussion was so greats 
that we are surprised to find a northern warrior^ who 
scarce had breathed any air save that of the battle- 
fidd, capable of encountering and attaining the advan- 
tage omihesubde Italian priest in bbowu art of diplo* 
But the qualities which form a military character 
of thehighestoi^arelhosame with those of the con- 
summate poUtician. Shrewdness to arrange plans of at- 
tack, prudence to foresee and obviate those of his anta- 
gonist, perfect composure and acuteness in discerning 
and seizing every opportunity of advantage, hold an 
equal share in the composition of both. The king of 
£ngland was extremely displeased with the pope, and 
intrigued so much at Rome to resume his iniiueuQe^ and 
use it to the pngudice of Robert, that his private ma- 
«hinatioDS there were afterwards alleged by the Scots as 
Ae cause of their breaking the kmg truce which liad 
been condnded between the countries. 

Bandolph's talents to negotiation were also displayed 
in efi^ng a league between ScotUnd and France, wldch 
the circumstances of the tiroes seemed strongly to recom- 
mend, and which wa^i tutered into accordingly. This 
French alliance was productive of events very preju- 
dicial to Scotland in after-ages, often involving the 
country in war with England, when the interests of the 
nation would have strongly recommended neutrality. 
But these evil consequences were not so strongly ap- 
parent as the immediate advantage of securing the assist- 
ance and siq^port of a wealthy and powerful nation^ who 

1.4 
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were^ like tfaemselyes, the natural enemies of England. 
The aUiaoce with Franee, the consequencca of whidi 
penetrate deep into future Seottiah history^ was of a& 
ofltoidTO and defeniiTe c ha ia ete r » Snt its efibett and. 
oUigationB on the part of Seotiland were dedared to be 
suspended tffl tlie trace of Berwick shoidd be ended* 

Scotland had now^ what was a novdty in her stormy 
history^ a contlnuanoe of some years of peace. Several 
changes took place in the royal family. The first and 
happiest was the birth of a son to Bruce, who after- 
wards succeeded his father by the title of David II. 
The joy of this event was allayed by the death of the 
king's son-in-law, the valiant Stewart. His wife, the 
princess Maijory, had died soon after the birth of her 
son in 1S16. The Stewart's behaviour at Bannockbum> 
when almost a boy, at the siege of Berwick, where he 
defended the ^aoe against the wiiele force of £ngland> 
at ttland Abbej, and on other oeeasicnsj had raised his 
fame high among the Seottidi diampicms of hemic 
period* 

In eoDseqnenee of these dianges in the hsmtf of the 
king a parliament washdd at Cambuskenneth in July, 
1326, in which it is worthy of observation that the re- 
presentatives of the royal boroughs were for the first 
time admitted ; a sure sign of the reviving prosperity of 
the country, which has always kept pace with or ratha 
led to the increasing importance of the towns. 

In this parliament the estates took their oath of fealty 
to the infant David, son of Robert Bruce, and failing 
him or his hours to Rdbert Stewart^ son of Walter Stewart^ 
so latdy lost and lamented, and Maijory, also deceased, 
the daughter of Bobert by hia fint queen. The ssme 
padiamenl granted to the Brace a tenth of the rents of 
aD die lands of die kingdom of fieodand, to be levied 
agreeably to the valuation or extent, as it is termed, of 
Alexander III. 

In the year 1327 a revolution took place in the 
government of England, which had a strong efiect on the 
relations between that kingdom and Scotland. The 
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renudiui of Ibe evl of LiMOlei^i party in die itate hid 

now arranged themsdTM under the ambitious queen 
Isabella and her minion Mortimer^ and accomplished 
the overthrow of Edward the second's power, which the 
same faction had in vain attempted under Lancaster and 
Hartda* The unfortunate king, more weak than wilful, 
then executed a compulsory resignation in favour of his 
aon £dward III., and, thus dethronod^ was impriaoaMd, 
and finally most cruelly murdered. 

It if iMrobftUe that Robiert Bruoe wm dotennined lo 
toko adfintige of the oonldmi occaaioned by this eon- 
ToUon in Sng^d, to iafiinge the trooe and renew Ae 
war^wilh the pmpose of compelling an advantageona 
peace. For this he wanted not aaflkkadj fidr pretexts, 
though it may be doubted whether he would haTC made 
use of them hatl not the opportunity for renewing the 
war, with a kingdom governed by a boy and divided by 
factions, seemed so particularly inviting. His ostensible 
motives, however, were, that, although an article of the 
treaty at Thorpe, confirmed at Berwick, provided that 
the spiritual excommunication pronounced against Bruce 
should be suspended till the tenninathm of the truce, 
yak £dward, by underhand measures at iSbt court of 
Borne, liad endeamnied to picgudice tlie canae of the 
Scottish king with die pentifl^ and ohatrndy if possrUe, 
the important dject of his reconciliation with Some. 
It waa alsoalleged en the part of Scodand, that die £n« 
(^ish cndsers had infringed the truce, by interrupting 
the commerce between Flanders and Scotland, and par- 
ticularly by the capture of various merchant vessels, for* 
which no indemnity could be obtained. 

The truth seems to be, that Robert, having these 
causes or pretences for breaking off the truce, was desir- 
ous to avail himself of the opportunity afforded by the 
internal disturbances of Enf^Umd to bring matters to a 
final issue, and either to resume the war at a period 
wliich promised adTsntage, or obtain a distinct lecogni* 
tion cf the independence of floodsnd, and an ackxiow« 
lodgment cf hia own title to die crown* Froissart and 
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otiiar Ustoriaiis have intinuiled lliat ihe Beottish king 
desired also to avail himself of the opportunity to ohtain 
in permanent sovereignty some part of the northern pro- 
vinces of England. It is highly probable such a claim was 
stated and founded upon the possession of these counties by 
the Scottish kings in David I/s time, and before it. But 
it was probably mentioned in the usual pohey of nego- 
tiBtan, who state their demands high that there xaaj be 
room for conoessiioii. The serious prosecution of sndi a 
design neither accords with the Bruce's policy nor with 
bis actual conduct He well knew that Northumberland 
and Cumberland^ over which Scotland had once a daim^ 
were now become a part tjS 9Di^ttid> and attached to that 
country by aU tibe ties of national predilection, and that 
although a right to them might be conceded in an hour 
of distress, it would only create a perpetual cause of war 
for tlieir recovery, when England should regain its supe- 
riority. Accordingly, in all his inroads, Bruce treated 
tlie border districts as part of England, to be plundered 
by his flying armies, while he never took measures either 
to conciliate the inhabitants or secure and garrison any 
places of strength for the appropriation of, the country. 
The line drawn betwixt the Tweed and Solway afforded 
to Scotland a strong frontier^ which any advance to the 
southward must have rendered a weak and unprotected 
one. Accordingly^ when triumphant in the war whidi 
he undeftookf the sagacious Bobert did not make any 
proposal fbr enlarging die territory of Sootlandj while 
he took every means for insuring her independence. 

Negotiations for continuing the truce, or converting 
it into a final peace, which seems the point aimed at by 
Bruce, were finally broken ofi* between the two king- 
doms ; and Edward III., already, though in early youth, 
animated by the martial spirit which no king of Eng- 
land possessed more strongly^ appointed his forces to 
meet at Newcastle before the Spth of May, 1327^ al- 
leging that the king of Scotland had convoked his army 
to assemble at that day upon the borders^ in breach <Mf 
the truce oonduded at Thorpe. The xendexvons took 
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place, however, at York, where a noble army convened 
under command of the young king, the future hero of 
Cressy, to which magnificent host had been added, at the 
expense of a large subsidy, five hundred men at arms 
from Hainault, who were then reckoned the best soldiers 
in Europe* With the archers and light horse attendant 
on each man at arms^ the number of these auxiliaries 
miist be calculated as amounting to three thousand men* 
But, as it proved^ their heavy horses and heavy armour 
rendered tfaem iU qnaMed to act in the swampy^ wild^ 
and mountainooB ooontry where ike seat of war was 
destined to lie. An accidental quarrel also took place at 
York betwixt these knightly strangers and ihe English 
archers. Much blood was shed on both sides, and a dis- 
cord created between the foreigners and natives of Ed- 
ward's army, which seems to have caused embarrassment 
during the whole expedition. 

In the mean time the Scottish forces, to the number 
of two or three thousand men at arms, well mounted and 
equipped for a day of battle^ and a large body of their 
light cayalry, amounting to more than ten thousand, 
with many followers, who mardied on horseback, but 
fioug^t on foot, inyaded the western border, according to 
lhai custom, and penetrating durong^ the wild fiton- 
tier of Cnmberland, came down upon Weatdale, in ihe 
bishopric of Doifaam, marking thdr conrse wi^ more 
than their nsnal ferocity of devastation* These forces, 
superior to all known in Europe for irregular warftre, 
were conducted by the wisdom, experience, and enter- 
prising courage of the famed Randolph and the good 
lord James Douglas, guided, doubdess, by tlie anxious 
instructions of the Bruce, who, though only fifty-three 
years of age, was affected by a disease of the blood, 
then termed the leprosy, which preyented his leading his 
armies in person. 

The king ot England, on the other hand, at the head 
of a princely anny of sixty thousand men, including 
fife hundred belted knights, animated by the presence of 
the queen mother and fifty ladies of the bluest rank. 
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who witnessed their departure, set out from York, with 
the determination of chastising the invaders and destroyers 
1S27. of his country. The high spirit of the youthful monarch 
was animated, besides, by a defiance which Bruce 
despatched to him by a herald^ stating his determinatiou 
to work hk pkasuxe with fire and sword on the Engjiih 
frim tiers. 

The English army advanced in the most perfect oider^ 
. andieadiedNertfaiiiiibeikndly wfamthe.ihikintd^^ 
tlie7 received of die enemy was by ihe anoke and iame 
of the vUkges aniftnng under praenceof die fandan, 
tokens which arose con s pi cw ows att Konnd on the 
of ihehMizon. The English marched on these me- 
lancholy beacons," but without reaching the authors of 
the mischief. During the space of three days, the light- 
armed and active Scots made their presence manifest by 
these marks of ravage, within five miles of the Enghsh 
anny^ but were not otherwise to be seen or brought to 
eomhat. After a vain and fatiguing pursuit which ksted 
three days, the Eng^Ush^ in dnpair of overtaking their 
lif^il-footed enemy, at length retnmed to the banks of die 
Tyne, deteEBdned to await the Scots on that liverj and 
intend their letnrD to Soodand. This lesofaidon aeons 
to have been adxq^ted in die vain imagination diat the 
Soots, intimately acquainted widi die whole ef an exieii* 
sive waste ftonder, would choose in kaiving England to 
use precisely the same road by which they had entered it. 
The halt on the banks of the Tyne proved as detrimental 
and embarrassing to the English, and especially to the 
auxiliaries, as the advance and pursuit had been. Pro- 
visions grew scarce, forage still scarcer; the rain poured 
down in torrents; the river became swollen: they had 
only wet wood to bum, and such bread to eat as they had 
eanied for several days together at the croup of their 
saddles, wetted and soiled by the rain and die sweat ef 
the horses, lliej were mid-way between New^asde and 
CarHde, and too dirtaat to reedve aaabtance finom eidier 
town. After endming these hardships for i^t days, 
die soldiers became so mutinous, that it was resolved 
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upon^ as the lessar e^il^ again to put them in movem^ty 
and march in quest of the Scottish army. 

The march was therefore resumed in a southern direc- 
tion, still with the hope to meet the enemy on their return, 
and land to the amount of a hundred pounds a year, 
with the honour of knighthood, was proclaimed through 
the host as the reward of any one who should bring cer- 
tain notice where the Seottiah anny could be found ; an 
impaiaUeled cucomalaDoe m war, considering that a 
Idag in hia own eoondry^ and at the head of Ua own 
foy^ annyj ftund aach a neaaoie nee e agafy to procore 
infomation o£ the poeition of a hoat oi twen^-Are dioii« 
sand men, who mnat have been within a half drde of 
twenty miles drawn reond liie English army. Many 
knights and squires set off in quest of information that 
might merit to secure the reward. Such of the English 
host as had been transferred to the north bank of the 
Tyne recrossed the river witli difficulty and loss. 

On the 31st of July, Thomas de Rokeby, a York- 
shire gentleman, returned to claim the promised reward. 
Hia acquaintance with the Seottish position was com« 
plete : he had been made prisoner^ and brought before 
the Seottiah leaders. He told them of the reward which 
had been proodaed^ and the pnrpoae of hia i^yptoaddiig 
&eir encampment On thk statement Doog^ and Ran- 
dolph dismissed him without ransom^ telling him to in- 
form the English king they knew as Htde of his motions 
as he did of theirs (an assertion which may very well 
be doubted), but would be glad to meet him in their 
present position, which was within six or seven miles of 
his own army. The EngUsh arrayed themselves for 
battle, and advanced under die guidance of Rokeby, now 
air Thomas, but were mortified to find their enemies 
drawn up on the crest of a steep bill, at the foot of which 
ran the river Wear, through a rocky channel, so that an 
attaek upon determined men and veteran aoldiersj in 
su^ia position^ must be attended wi^ deatmction to Ihe 
assailants. 

The king sent a herald to defy the Seota to a iUr Md 
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of fight, according to the practice of chivalry : he offered 
either to withdraw his own troops from the northern 
bank, and permit the Scottish army to come over and 
form in array of battle; or, if the enemy preferred to 
retire from the southern bank, and allow the EngUsh to 
cross the river unmolested, he declared his willingness 
to make the attack. But Douglas and Randolph knew 
too well their own inferiority in numhefs and appoint* 
ments^ and the great advantage of their present situation, 
to embrace either altematiTe. They retomed for an- 
swer, tliat iiktf had entered Eng^bnd withont the consent 
of the king and his haions ; that they would abide in 
the realm as long as they pleased : if the king didikes 
our presence," said they, let him pass the river, and do 
his best to chastise us." Thus the two armies continued 
facing each other ; the Scots on the south bank of the 
Wear, the English on the north; the former subsist- 
ing on the herds of cattle which they drove in from the 
country on all hands, the latter Hving poorly on such 
provisions as they brought with them : the former spend- 
ing their night round immense fires, maintained in the 
greater profusion for the pleasure of wasting the English 
wood, and lodgiqg in huts and lodges made of boughs; 
die English, who were on the depopulated and wasted 
side of the river, sleeping many'of them in the open air, . 
with fheur saddles for pillows, and holding Iheur horses in 
their hands. They were annoyed by the Soottisli border* 
men winding tlieir horns all night, and making a noise 
as if, says Froissart, " all the devils of hell had been 
tliere." Having thus faced each other for two or three 
days, the English, at dawn of the third or fourth morn- 
ing, perceived the Scots* position was deserted and 
empty. They had decamped with much silence and ce- 
lerity> and were soon found to have occupied a new 
position on the Wear, resembling the former in its 
general description, but even stronger, and masked by 
a woodi being part of an indosed chase, called Stanhope 
Beer-park, &e property of the bishop of Durham. 
Here the two hostile armies confronted each other as 
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formerly; the English declining to attack on aceount of 
the strength of the Scottish podtiony the Scott lefuaing 

battle with an army superior to their own. 

\V^hilst they had little to do save to remark each 
other's equipment, the Scots saw among the English two 
novelties in the practice of war^ which, though attended 
with very different consequences, are recorded by con- 
temporaries with equal wonder. The one was a mode 
of adjusting the crest upon the helmet, called timbering ; 
the other was the use of a new kind of artillery^ then called 
engynes^ or^ by abbreviation, gynes, or cracks of war« 
finom which we have derived the modem term gnna. 
The eflfect produced by fixe-arma in their rude state 
could not have been formidable, nor could it have been 
augured that the Invention would csuae a general diange 
in the art of war, since it is merely noticed as a novelty, 
along with a new and fantastic mode of omamentiiig 
the helmet. 

But the EngUsh did not remain long in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Douglas in undisturbed slumbers. On 
the second night after their arrival in this new position, 
that enterprising leader left the Scottish camp with a 
select body of men at arms, crossed the Wear at a dis« 
tance firom tfae^ English encampment, and entered it, 
sayingy as he passed the sleepy sentinda^ in the manner 
and with the national exclamation of an Eng^iah officer 
making the rounds : Ha ! Saint George 1 have we no 
ward here?" He reached the king^s tent without dis- 
covery, cut asunder the ropes, and cried his war cry of 
" Douglas ! Douglas !" The young king only escaped 
death or captivity by the fideUty of his chaplain and 
others of his household, who fell in liis defence. Disap- 
pointed in his attempt on the king's person, which was 
his main object, Douglas cut his way through the En- 
glish host, who were now gathering fast, broke from their 
encampment, and returned eafe to the Scottish camp witB 
firesh laurels in his helmet. 

On the secxmd night alter this camisade the English 
leedved intimatioQ Dram a Scottiflh captive thai all the 
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army were commanded to hold themselves in iieaduiest 
tonmtdk thai eveoiog, and to loUow iStte banner of Don- 
ghuk The £ng^ conodTed lliistohe a preparation for 
a repetition of the noctnmal attack^ and lay on ihdr 
arms all ihe nig^t But Doag^ waa too wiae to traat 
to a renewal of the same stratagem. . In the morning 
it was ascertained lhat the Scots, having left great fires 
burning in their camp, had marched off about midnight 
by a road which they had cut through a morass in their 
rear supposed to be impassable. 

The camp of the Scots now deserted furnished a curi«> 
ous spectacle to the EngUsh and the atrangers. Four hun- 
dred beeves lay slaughtered for the use of their army. 
Three hnndiod caldrons, formed extemporaneously out of 
rawhldeS} were filled with the beef whidi the same skins 
had covered while die creaturea were alive: hundreds of 
ddfaR^goesymade outof the same materials^ky about the 
tents. Five Bnglidi prisoners were found bound to trees, 
three of whom had their legs broken, although whether 
in some previous action, or by a gratuitous piece of cru- 
elty after they were made prisoners, does not appear. 
The hardy warriors of Douglas and Randolph lived ex- 
actly as drovers and other Scots of the lower order do at 
the present day, when boimd on long journeys. A beg 
of oatmeal hung at the croup of the saddle, which also 
bore a plate of iron, called a ifirdle, on which the said 
oatmeal was baked into cakes as occasion offered: animal 
food was furnished by their plunder in an enemy's ooun* 
try— in theur own they salwsted well enough without, 
8idt^ liquorof any kind, save water^ as well as any variety 
of food, they entirdy dispensed with. 

Wanting so little, and carrying with them the means 
of satisfying themselves, it was easy to see why these light 
marauders remained concealed from the heavy-armed 
EngHsh, distressed alike by their numerous wants and 
the apparatus they bore along to supply them, until 
it was their pleasure to become visible in Weardaie, 
where they remained no longer than suited their own 
inclination. It soon iq^eared that Douf^ and Eau- 
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dolph^ having taken a circuitous coarse till they had 
turned the flank, were akeady advanced on their way 
homeward, to meet another Scottish army, which had 
crossed the frontier to extricate them if it should be 
necessary. 

The EngUsh retreated to Durham, dejected and dis- 
tressed^ especially the knights and men at anns of Hai- 
nault, many of whom, instead of the praise and plunder 
they hoped to acquire, had lost their valuable hones 
and proper^. They were dismissed, howe?er, with 
thanks and reward; and it is said these troops, not* 
withstanding their total inefficiency, had cost the king« 
dom of En^nd a sum equal to 820,000/. sterling of 
modem money. 

King Edward III. next convoked a parliament at 
York, in which there appeared a tendency on the part " 
of England to concede the main points on which pro- 
posals for peace had hitherto f,^led, by acknowledging the 
independence of Scotland, and the legitimate sovereignty 
of Bruce. These dispositions to reconciliation were much 
quickened by the sudden apparition of king Robert him« 
self on the eastern frontier, where he besieged the castles 
•f Norham and Alnwick, while a laige division of his 
army homed and destroyed the open ooontry, and^the 
king bimaeilf rode about hunting from one park to another 
as if on « pleaiore party. The parliament at York, 
although the beai^;ed cashes made a gallant defence, 
agreed upon a tmce^ which it was now determined should * 
be the introduction to a lasting peace. As a necessary 
prehminary, the English statesmen resolved formally to 
execute a re«ijj^nation of all claims of dominion and supe- 
nority which had been assumed over the kingdom of 
Scotland, and agreed that all muniments or pubhc in- 
struments asserting or tending to support such a claim 
shoidd be dehvered up. This agreement was subscribed 
by the king on the 4th of March, 1328. Peace was 
afterwards concluded at Edinbur^ the 17th of March, 
1328, and ratified at a parliament held at Northampton, 
the 4th of May, 13S8. Jt was confirmed by a match 

TOI*. 1. M 
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agieed upon between die piineeM Joanna^ sister to £d^ 
Mfd III.j and David, son of Robert I., though both 
were as yet infants. Articles of striet amity were settled 
oetwixt the nations, without prejudice to the efl^ct of 

the alliance between Scotland and France. Bruce re- 
nounced the privilege of assisting rebels of England, 
should such arise in Ireland, and Edward the power of 
encouraging those of the isles who might rise against 
Scotland. It was stipulated that all the charters and 
documents carried from Scotland by Edward the first 
should be restored, and the king of England was pledged 
to give his aid in the court of Rome towards the recall 
of the excommunication awarded against king Robert. 
Lastly, ScoUand was to pay a sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, in consideration of these faTonrable terms. The 
borders were to be maintained in strict order on bo^ 
sides, and the fatal coronation stone was to be restored 
to Scotland. There was another separate obligation ' 
on the Scottish side, which led to most serious conse- 
quences in the subsequent reign. The seventh article 
of the peace of Northampton provided that certain 
English barons, Thomas lord Wake of Lidel, Henry de 
Beaumont earl of Buchan, and Henry de Percy should 
be restored to the lands and heritages in Scotland, where- 
of they had been deprived during the war by the king 
of Scots seising them into his own hand. The execu- 
tion of this artide was deferred by the Scottish king, who 
was not, it may be conceived, very willing again to intro- 
duce English noUes as lan^dders into SooiUnd. The 
English mob on their part resisted the removal of the fatal 
•stone from Westminster, where it had been deposited ; 
a pertinacity which superstitious eld" believed was 
its own punishment, since with slow but sure attrac- . 
tion the mystic influence of the magnetic palladium 
drew the Scottish Solomon, James VI., to the sove- 
reignty in the kingdom where it was deposited. The 
deed called Ragman's Roll, being the list of the barons 
and men of note who subscribed the submission to Ed- 
ward the. first in 1£96, was, however^ delivered up 
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to the Scots ; and a more important pledge, the English 
princess Joanna, then only seven years old, was placed 
in the custody of Bruce, to he united at a fitting age to 
her boy-lnidqgioom^ David, who waa himtelf two years 
younger. 

The treaty of peace mide at Northampton has been 
termed diahonourable to Eng^d by her hiatoriana. 
But atipalatlona that are just and neoessary in them- ' 
Bdvea cannot infer dishonoar, however diaadvantageoua 

they may be. The treaty of Northampton was just, 
because the EngHsh had no title to the superiority of 
Scotland; and it was necessary, because Edward III. 
had no force to oppose the Scottish army, but was com- 
j)elled to lie within the fortifications of York, and see 
the invaders destroy the country nearly to the banks of 
the Humber. What is alike demanded by justice and 
policy it may be mortifying but cannot be diahdnonrable 
to concede; and before passing so heavy a oenaqre on the 
Northampton parliament, these learned writers oug^t to 
have conndered whethar England poaaened any rig^t 
over Scotland ; and, secondly, whether that which they 
claimed waa an adequate motive for continuing an un- 
successful war. 

Bruce seemed only to wait for the final deliverance of 
his country to close his heroic career. He had retired, 
probably for the purpose of enjoying a milder climate, to 
his castle of Cardross, on the firth of Clyde, near Dum- 
barton. Here he lived in princely retirement, and, 
entertaining the nobles, with rude^ hospitality, relieved 
by liberal doles of food the distresses of the poor. Nau- 
tical afiairs seem to have engaged Ins attention very 
much, and he built vessels, with which he often went 
on the acyacent firth. He practised falconry, being un- 
equal to sustain th^ fatigue of hunting. We may add^ 
/or every thing is interesting where Robert Bruce is the 
subject, that he kept a lion, and a fool named Patrick, 
as regular parts of his establishment. Meantime his 
disease (a species of leprosy, as we have already said, 
which had origin in the hardships and privations which 
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he had sustained for so many years) gained ground 
upon his remaining strength. 

When he found his end drew nigh, that great king 
summoned his barons and peers around him, and affec- 
tionately recommended his son to their care, then sin- 
ix^ing out the good lord James of Doii§^> fondly entrait* 
ed of him^ as his old ftiend and companion in aims^ to 
cause the heart to be taken ttam his body after death, 
conjuring him to take die duufge of transporting it to 
Palestine in redemption of a tow whidi he had made 
to go in person thither, when he was disentangled from 
the cares brought on liim by the English wars. " Now 
the hour is come/' he said, I cannot avail myself of 
the opportunity, but must send my heart thither in place 
of my body; and a Ijetter knight than you, my dear and 
tried friend and comrade, to execute such a commis- 
sion, the world holds not." All who were present wept 
bitterly around the bed, while the king, with almost his 
dying words, bequeathed this melancholy task to his 
hest-beloyed ^ower and champion. On the 7ih of 
June, 1329, Robot Bruce, at the almost prema- 
ture age of fifty-five* He was buried at Dunfermline, 
where his tomb was opened in our time, and his re» 
liques again interred amid all the feelings of awe and 
admiration which such a sight tended naturally to in- 
spire. 

Remarkable in many things, there was this almost 
peculiar to Robert Bruce, that his life was divided into 
three distinct parts, which could scarcely be considered 
as belonging to the same individual. His youth was 
thoughtless, hasty, and fickle, and from the moment he 
began to appear in public life until the slaughter of the 
Red Comyn, and his final assumption of the crown, 
he appeared to have entertained no certain purpose be- 
yond that of lifting with the shifting tide, like the • 
other barons around him, ready, like them, to enter into 
hasty plans for the liberation of Scotland from the En- 
glish yoke ; but equally prompt to submit to the over- 
whelming power of Edward. Again, in a short but 
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very active period of his life^ he displayed the utmost 
steadiness, firmness, and constancy, sustaining, with un- 
abated patience and determination^ the loss of battles, 
the deadi of friends, the disappointmeBt of hopes, and 
an uninterrapted series of disssters, on which scarce a 
imy of hope appesied to bri^ten* This term of suf- 
fering extended ftom die field of Methven-wood till his 
retom to Scotland fimn the island of Rachrin, after 
which time his career, whenever he was himself person- 
ally engaged, was almost uniformly successful, even till 
he obtained the object of his wishes — the secure posses- 
sion of an independent throne. 

\Vlien these things arc considered, we shall find 
reason to conclude that the misfortunes of the second 
or suffering period of Bruce's hfe had taught him 
lessons of constancy, of prudence, and of moderation, 
which were miknown to his early years, and tamed tlie 
hot and impetoooa fire which his temper, like that of 
his hrother Edward, natorallj possessed. He never 
permitted the iii|juriei of Edward I. (sldioiig^ three 
brothers had been emdly ezecnted hy that monarch's 
orders) to provoke him to measures of retsliation'; and 
his generous conduct to the prisoners at Bannockbum, as 
well as elsewhere, reflected equal honour on his sagacity 
and humanity. His manly spirit of chivalry was best 
evinced by a circumstance which happened in Ireland, 
where, when pursued by a superior force of EngHsh, 
he halted and offered battle at disadvantage, rather 
than abandon a poor washerwoman, who had been 
taken with the pains of labour, to the craelty of the 
native Irish* Robert Bruce s personal accomplishments 
in war stood so high, that he was univenelly esteemed 
one of the three best knights of Europe dming that mar- 
tisl age, and g»ve many prooft of personal prowess. 
His adiievements seem amply to vindicate this hi^ 
estimation, since the three Highlanders slain in the retreat 
from Dairy, and sir Henry de Bohun, killed by his hand 
in front of the English army, evince the valorous knight, 
as the plan of his campaigns exliibit the prudent and sa- 
il 3 
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gacious leader. The Brace's skill in the military art 
was of the highest order; and in his testament, as it is 
called, he bequeathed a legacy to his countrymen, 

, which, had they known how to avail themselves of it, 
would have saved them the loss of many a bloody day.* 
Iff however^ his precepts could not save the Scottish 

» natioii from ndlitsry losses^ his example taught them 
to support the consequences with imshaken omiatancy. 
It is, indeed, to the esuunple of thia prince, and to the 
eventa of a reign so dear to Scotland, that we can die- 
tinctlj traee that animated lore of country which haa 
been ewer since so stnmg a duracteristic of Nordi Bri- 
tons, that it has been sometimes supposed to limit their 
affections and services so exclusively within the limits 
of their countrymen as to render that partiality a re- 
])roach which liberally exercised is subject for praise. 
In the day of Alexander III. and his predecessors, the 
various tribes whom these kings commanded were divided 
from each other by language tfid manners : it was only 
by residing within the same common country that they 
were forced into some sort of connection: hut after 
Bruce's death we find little more mention of Scol8» 
Galwegians, Ficts, Saxons,' or Strath-Clyde Britona. 
They had all, widi the exception of the Highlanders, 
merged into the single denomination of Scots, and spoke 

* Thete verses are thus given by Mr. Tjrtler. I h«fe^ fbr the take of 

rondoring them intelligible, adopted the plan of modern si)oll5ng, retain- 
ing the ancient language. 1 he original verses are in Latin leonines. 

On foot should be all Scottish weire f. 
By hin and mon themselres to bear ; 

Let wood for walls he — l>ow and spear* 
And battle-^e their fighting gear : 
Tbat enemies do them no drear |, 
In ftrtdt place cause keep all store. 
And bum the plain land them before ; 
Then shall they pass away in haste, 
"When that they nothing find but waste ; 
With wiles and wakening of the night. 
And mickle noises made on htigbt ; 
Then shall they turn with great aflfVay, 
As they were rhased with sword away. 
This is the council and intent 
Of good lung &obert*f testament. 
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generally the Anglo-Scottish language. This great 
change had been produced by the melting down of all 
petty distinctions and domestic tlifferences in the crucible 
of necessity. In the wars with England all districts of 
the country had been equally oppressed, and almost all 
had been equally distinguished in combating and repel- 
ling the common enemy. There was scarce a district of 
Scotland that had not seen the Brace's banner displayed^ 
and had not aent forth brave men to support it; and 
so extensive were the king's wanderings^ so numoons his 
.travels^ so strongly were felt calla on wliich men 
were summoned firom all quarters to support him> that 
petty distinctions were abolished ; and ihe state^ which, 
consisting of a variety of half-independent tribes, re- 
sembled an ill-constructed faggot, was now consolidated 
into one strong and inseparable stem^ and deserved tlie 
jiame of a kingdom. 

It is true that the great distinction between the Saxon 
and Gaelic races in dress^, speech, and manner still 
separated tlie Highlander from his lowland neighbour : 
but even this leading hne of separation was consider** 
ably softened and broken in upon, during the civil wars 
and the leign of Bobert Bfube. The power of the Mac- 
dougalsy who had before Brace's accession acted fas in^ ^ 
dependent chiefs^ making peace and war at their pleasure^ 
was broken both in C^oway and Aigyleshire. The 
powerfhl Campbell, of Norman descent^ but possessed of 
large Highland possessions by marriage with the heiress 
of a Celtic chief called Dermid O'Duine, obtained great 
part of their Argyleshire possessions, and being allied to 
the royal family, did much to secure the people of that 
country from relapsing into the barbarous independence 
of their ancestors. There were other great lowland barons 
settled in the Celtic regions, of whom it may be briefly 
remarked, that, like the Anglo-Norman barons who set- 
tled in Ireland beyond the margin of the pale *, they 
speedily assumed the Celtic manners^ aesumfd, the an- 

• Tliosc are said in an act of parliament to have become ipsis lUbernit 
JUbemiorest more IrUb in their oabit« than the Irish tbenuelveii. 
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thority of mountain-chiefs, so flattering to human pride, 
and, to conclude, adopted the titles and genealogies, how- 
ever far-fetched, or even if actually forged, by which 
bards and aeannachies connected thehr ancestry with the 
names of ancient Celtic heroes^ whose descendants were 
entitled to honour and obedience* Tet still theCampbdls 
and other ^peat lowland or Norman families who were 
settled in Ihe Hig^ilands did not dream of pursuing the 
wild oondndy or aiming at the absolute independence 
affected hj the Maedougals and other natiye princes 
among the Gael. The former owned the king's au- 
thority, and procured from the sovereign delegated 
powers under which they strengthened themselves, and 
governed, or, as it happened, oppressed, their neigh- 
bours. Thus the Highlands, though still a most disor- 
. derly part of Scotland, acknowledged in a great degree 
the authority of the long, which they had formerly di»- 
puted and contemned. 

But the prindpal consolidating effect of this long 
strugg^ lay in &e union whidi it had a tendency to 
accomplish between lihe higher and inferior orders. The 
barons and knights had, as we have before remariced^ 
lost in a great measure the habit of considering them- 
selves as members of any particular kingdom, or sub- 
jects of any particular king, longer than while they held 
fiefs within his jurisdiction. By relinquishing their 
fiefs they conceived they were entitled to choose their 
own master ; and the right which any monarch pos- 
sessed to claim their duty in respect of the place of 
their birth did not, in their opinion, infer any irrefraga- 
ble tie of allegiance. When they joined the king's 
standard at the head of their vassals, they accounted 
themselves the Norman leaders of a race of foreigners, 
whose descent they despised, and whom, compared to 
themselves, they accounted barbarians. These loose 
relations between the nobles and their followers were 
altered and drawn more tight when the effect of long- 
continued war, repeated defeats, undaunted renewal oi 
efforts^ and final attainment of success, bound such 
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leaders as Douglas, Randolph, and Stewart to their war- 
riors, and their warriors to them. The faithful brother- 
hood which mutual dangers and mutual conquests created 
between the leader and the followers on the one hBXkd, 
betwixt the long and the barons on the other — the con- 
•doosness of a mutual object, which overcame all other 
considerations, and caused thrai to look upon themselTes 
as men united in one common interest — taught them at 
the same time the uniTorssl duty of all laidrs to their 
common country^ and the sentiments so spiritedly ex- 
pressed hy the veneraUe biographer of Bruce himself: 

Ah, ft-ecdoTO is a noble thiug : 
Freedom makes men to have likios; 
To man all solace Freedom gives : 
He IHret at iate who fnelj liTCi ; 
And he that aye has lived free. 
May not well know the misery. 
The wntb, the bate^ the spite, and all 
lliatis eoimMMeM in the name of thralL * 



CHAP. XIII. 

BOUOLAt lim OUT OW flJS riLORIMAOE WITH TBS BEOCB's 
MBAET : U KILLED IH SFAIV. — aAmMLTH AISUMIt THB 
aMBNCr. — CLAIMS OF «BX DISiyHBBRBO BHOLIfR BABOKS : 
TRBT BB80LYB fO IMVADB BOOTLAMS, ABB ABB BOABBD 

IT KOWABD BAUOL.— DBATH OF BAMMILrB. BABL OF 

MAR CHOSEN REGENT. — BATTLE OF DUPPLIN MOOR. 

KARL OF MARCH RETREATS FROM BEFORE PERTH. EDWARD 

BALIOL IS CHOSEN KING, BUT INSTANTLY EXPELLED. SIR 

ANDREW MORAY CHOSEN REGENT BY THE ROYALISTS, BUT IS 
MADE PRISONER. — SIEGR OF B£&W1CK BY TH£ ENGLISH. 
BATTLB OF HAUDOW-BILL. — OBBAS LOBS OF THB SCOTS. — 
THB LOTALUT8 OBLT BOLD FOUB CASTLBt IN SCOTLAMO. — > 
BDWABD BALIOL CBDBl TO BNGLAMD THB BOOTBBBir FABTS 
OF BOOtLAHD. — QU ABBBL AMOMO THB AMOLO-BCOTTUH BA«» 
RONS. — MBERATION OP SIR ANDBSW MOBAT. — EAVDOLrR 

EARL OF MORAY AND THE STEWART ARE REGENTS. THK 

LOYALISTS ARE ACTIVE AND SUCCESSFUL. DEFENCE OF LOCH- 

LEVEN. DEFEAT OF GUV EARL OF NAMUR ON THE BOROUGH 

MOOR. EA&L OF ATUOL (dAVIO DK STRATUBOGIJC) ORFKATEB 

ABD SLAIM. 



TbSM spirited lines arc somewliat modernised. 
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The parliamentary settlement at Cambuskennetli hatl 
nominated Randolph as regent of the kingdom ; a choice 
which could not have been amended: but after-circum- 
stances occasioned it to be mncli regretted that, by de- 
volving on Douglas tlie perilous and distant expedi- 
tion to Palestine^ Bruce's bequest should have deprived 
^he country of the aenrices of the only noble who could 
have replaced those of the earl of Moray in case of 
death or indisposition. And attention is so much liv- 
etcd on this most unhappy circumstance^ finr such it 
certainly proved^ that authors have endeavoured to re- 
concile it to the sagacity of Robert Bruce^ by imputing 
it to a refinement of policy on his part They suppose 
that, fearing jealousy and emulation between Douglas 
and Randolph, when he himself was no longer on the 
scene, he found an honourable pretext to remove Dou- 
glas from Scotland, that Randolph, his nephew, might 
exercise undisputed authority. The recollection of the 
tielil of Stirhng, where Douglas reined up his horse, lest 
he should seem to share Randolph's victory over Clifford ; 
that^ too, of Biland Abbey^ where Randolph joined Dou-» 
^iZA with only four squires, and served- under him as a 
volunteer^ seem to give assurance that these brave men 
were incapable of any emulation dangerous to iheir coun- 
try or prejudicial to their loyalty ; and it will be probably 
thou^t that Bruce nourished no such apprehensions, 
but, lying an excommunicated man upon his deathbed, 
was induced to propitiate heaven by some act of devotion 
of unusual solemnity; a course so consistent with the 
reUgious doctrines universally received at the time, that 
it requires no further explanation. 

The issue of the expedition was nevertheless most 
disastrous to Scotland. The good lord James, having 
the precious heart under his charge, set out for Palestine 
with a gallant retinue, and observing great state. He 
landed at Seville in his voyage, and learning that king 
Alphonso was at war with ^ 'Moors, his leal to en- 
, counter (he infidda induced him to ofl^ his services. 
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They were honourably and thankfully accepted ; but hav- 
ing involved himself too far in pursuit of the retreating 
enemy^ Douglas was surrounded by numbers of the in- 
fidels when there were not ten of his own suite left around 
his person ; yet he might have retreated in safety had 
he not charged^ with Ihe intention of rescuing sir Wil-' 
liam Sinclair^ whom he saw home down by a multltade. 
But the good knight failed in his generous puqDose, and 
was slain by the superior number of the IVIoors. Scotland 
never lost a better worthy at a period when his services 
were more needed. He united the romantic accomplish- 
ments of a knight of chivalry with the more solid talents 
of a great mihtary leader. The rehcs of liis train brought 
back the heart of the Bruce with the body of his faithful 
follower to their native country. The heart of the king 
was deposited in Melrose Abbey^ and the corpse of Douglas 
was laid in the tomb of his ancestors, in the church of the 
same name. The good lord James of Dou^as left no 
. legitimate issue ; but a natural son of hia, distinguished 
by the dde of the Knight of Liddisdale, makes an im- 
portant figure in the foHowing pages, having inherited 
his father's military talents and courage, but unfortu- 
nately witliout possessing his pure and high-spirited 
sentiments of chivalrous loyalty. 

We have dwelt at considerable length on the reign of 
Robert Bruce, so interesting from its strange variety of 
incident, and the important effects which it produced 
upon the kingdom of Scotland, which was in the course 
of the war so much agitated in all its provinces, that, as 
we before obserred, all the slighter distinctiona of the 
lowland inhabitants, so well defined in the earlier times, 
were broken down, dissolved, and merged in the grand 
national division of Britons into Soot and Englishman. 

Randolph assumed the government of Scotland with 
tlie cautious wisdom which might have been expected 
from his experience. He was conscious that Edward III., 
though prudently observing the treaty of Northampton, 
felt its articles as a shameful dereliction of Edward the 
first's claims, and that the people of liaigland regarded 
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it as a dishonourable compositioii^ patched up by queen 
Isabella and her usurping favourite^ Mortimer^ without 
regard to national honcmr^ in order to get rid of the 
incombrance of the Seottiah war. Randolph abo knew 
that the ftmiliea of Comyns, atiU nmnerouB and power- 
Ad in Scotland^ had not forgotten the death of one Idna- 
man at DumfKes, and Ihe defleat of another^ the earl of 
Buchan, at Old Meldrum, with the general diminution of 
1331. their family consequence. The young king's coronation 
was, however, solemnized at Scone, with that of his 
youthful consort queen Joanna, and every precaution 
was used to render the government secure and stable. 
The precautions were necessary^ for a tempest was im- 
pending. 

We have stated^ that an article in the treaty of 
Northampton stipulated that the lords Beaumont and 
Wake of Liddd^ with sir Henry Percy^ should be re- 
stored to their estates in Scotland, which had been de- 
clared forfeited by Robert Bruce. Of the three, Percy 
alone had been restored. It certainly appears that Robert 
Bruce had protracted the execution of this part of the 
treaty of Northampton with a degree of delay, for which 
it was easy to assign reasons in policy, though it might 
have been difficult to support them in equity. Lord 
Wake claimed the valley of Liddel, which formed the 
readiest gate into the Scottish west borders. Beaumont, 
a rich and powerful baron, claimed the earldom of 
Buchan, a remote district, where he mig^t haye sup- 
ported himself in a spedes of independence^ and caused 
much tranUe to. the Scottish government Both' were 
foreigners and Englishmen^ and there was certainly risk 
in introducing them into the bosom of the kingdom. 
But this, though a reason for not having consented to the 
article, afforded no ground for departing from it. Mor- 
timer's administration, who did not favour Beaumont, 
showed no desire to press his claim on Robert Bruce. 
But after Mortimer's fall, the restoration of Beaumont 
and Wake was positively demanded by the young king* 
The Scottish regent had by this time acquired informa- 
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tion that the English lords in question, and others, had 
engaged in a conspiracy to invade Scotland, and dethrone, 
if possible, his youthful ward ; a hostile enterprise which 
authorized Randolph to refuse the restitution demanded 
at such a conjuncture. 

To understand the nature of this undertakings the 
reader must be informed (and here a remarkable name 
in Scottish history again occurs) that John de Baliol^ 
for a short time the yassal king of Scotland^ died in ob- 
scurity at his hereditary casde in Normandy^ shortly 
after the decisive battle of Bannockbum^ leaving a son, 
Edward. Wilh die hope of intimidating Bruce, Edward 
the second sent to Normandy for this young man, who 
then disjjlayed a bold and adventurous character; and 
the younger Baliol accordingly appeared at the English 
court in l324«, and again in 1327, where, as the person 
among the disinherited who in his father's deposition 
liad suffered the greatest forfeiture of all, though not at 
the hand of king Robert, he naturally took a lead in 
the undertaking of Wake, Beaumont, and the other lords 
and knights^ who like them desired restoration of Scottish 
estate though they could not, like them^ plead the ad- 
vantage of the express danse in ^e treaty i£ Northamp- 
ton. These high-spirited and adventuioos banms^ as- 
sembling a small force of three hundred horse and a few 
foot soldiers, determined with such slender means to 
attempt the subjugation of a kingdom which had of late 
repeatedly defied the whole strength of England. 

Edward III. temporised. Under pretence of strictly 
observing the truce between the kingdoms, he prohibited 
the disinherited barons entering Scotland by the land 
frontier, but connived at their embarking at the obscure 
seaport of Ravenshire, near the mouth of the Humber, 
and sailing from thence in quest of the adventures which 
fortune should send them. 

Although the attempt seemed a desperate one^ the re- 
gent Randolph took even more than necessary pains to 
prepare for it. But the best means of resistance lay in 
his own high talents and long experience, and of the ad- 
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vantages iof these hie eoontry was depriTed in an evil 

1332. hour. He died at Musselburgh, when leading the Sect- 
tish army northward, to' provide against the threatened 
descent of Baliol and his I'oUowers. A demise so cri- 
tical was generally ascribed to poison ; and a fugitive 
monk was pointed out as the alleged perpetrator of the 
deed. 

It seemed as if the soiiind governance^ military talent, 
and even common defence of the Scottish people had died 
with Robert Bmoe, Douglas, and Randolph. The ve- 
teran soldiersy indeed, smrvived, but withcmt their leaden, 
and as nsdess as a blade deprived of its liiH : and the 
nobility, who had nniverssHy submitted to the talents of 
Randolph, now broke out into factious emulation. After 
much jealous cabal, Donald carl of Mar, a man of very 
ordinary talent, although nephew to Robert Bruce, was 
clcvatetl to the rep^cncy. This took place at Perth ; and 
the ill-omened election was scarce made, when the Scots 
nobles learned that Baliol and the disinherited barons 
had entered the firth of Forth, disembarked at Kinghom, 
defeated the earl of Fife, and^ marching across the coun- 
try, were encamped near Forteviot, with the river £ame 
in their fh>nt Their host had been joined by many 
adherents, but did not in all amount to more thui three 
thousand men. With an army more than ten times as 
numerous, the earl of Mar encamped uponDtipplin Moor 
on the opposite or right bank of the river ; while a second 
army, composed of southern barons, led by the earl of 
March, was arrived within eight miles of the enemy's left 
flank. A more desperate situation could scarce be conceived 
than that of Baliol, and he relieved himself by a resolu- 
tion which seemed to be as desperate. A stake planted 
by a secret adherent of the disinherited lords in a ford of 
the Karne indicated a secure place of crossing. The 
A us;. £Dglish army passed the river at midnight, and in pro- 
lix found mlence, and surprised die camp of their numerous 
enemies, who were taken at unawares, dizzy with sleep 
and wassail; for they had passed a night of intempe-* 
rance^ and totally neglect^ posting sentinels. The 
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Engliiih made % most piteous camege among their imre- 
■isting enemiea. The young earl of Moray ahowed the 

spirit of liis father, and collecting his foUowers, at the 
head of a dauntless but small body, drove back the enemy. 
But the incapacity of the earl of Mar, who in the doubt- 
ful light of the dawning bore down in a confused mass 
without rule or order, overwhelmed instead of support- 
ing Randolph and his little body of brave adherents. 
Opposition ended^ the rout became totally irretrievable, 
and die swords of the enemy were blunted with slaughter. 
The loss of the Scottish army, much of which was occa- 
sioned by their being trodden down and atifled in their 
own disordered ranks, was about thirteen thousand men, 
being more than fiuir times the entire amount of the army 
of BalioL 

After the battle of Dupplin the invaders took posses- 
Fion of Perth without opposition. The fortifications of 
the place having been destroyed by Bruce, according to 
his usual policy, it was hastily protected with some pali- 
sades by its new masters. They were busied in this task 
when the southern army, led by the earl of March, as 
before mentioned, was seen approadung the place. The 
£ng^li6h apprehended an instant, and, probably, an effisc- 
tual assault. But when Beaumont saw the advancing 
banners halt on the high ground in the vicinity of the 
town, Have no fear of Uiese men," said die Eng^sh 
lord ; we have friends among them/' This was shortly 
after made apparent, by the retreat of the earl of Mardi^ ' 
acting, it was supposed, in concert widi the invader. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made on the fleet of the 
disinherited which had coasted Fife, and was lying in 
the Tay, by Crab, the Flemish engineer, who defended 
lierwick in the former reign. He succeeded in taking a 
fine vessel, called the Beaumont's Cogue, but was de- 
feated in hia attempt on the others, and obliged to fly to 
Berwick. 

The earl of March led back and dispersed his army, 
and afterwards showed his real sentiments by acceding 
once more to the English interest It was not^ how* 
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erer^ till the Scots lost the*battle of Halidon-Hill^ that 
this powerfiil earl and other bsnms on the esstem 
marches of Scotland^ irho had kte and unwillingly ex- 
changed didr all^;ianoe to En^and for that to the 

Bruce, were, now that the constraint imposed by his au- 
thority was removed, desirous of returning to their 
dependence on the English crown, which they found, 
probably, more nominal than that exacted by their closer 
neighbours, the Scottish monarchs. 

The foreign invasion having thus succeeded, though 
made on a scale wonderfully in contrast with the extent 
of the means prepared, the domestic conspiracy was ihade 
manifest The family of Comyn in all its branches, all 
who resented die proceedings against David de Brediin 
and the other conspirators condemned by the hia&k jiar- 
liament ; aH who had sufl^red injury, or what they 
termed such, in the disturbed and violent times, when so 
much evil was inflicted and suffered on both sides ; all, 
finally, who nourished ambitious projects of rising under 
the new government, or had incurred neglect during the 
old one, joined in conducting Edward lialiol to Scone, 
where he was crowned king in their presence, when (grief 
and shame to tell 1) Sinclair, prelate of Dunkeld, whom 
the Brace on account of his gallantry termed his own 
bishop, officiated at the ceremony of crowning an usurper, 
to the pr^ndice of his horoic patron's son. 

However marveUons or mortifying this revolution 
certainly was, it was of a nature far more temporary 
than that which was effected by Edward I. after the 
battle of Falkirk. Then all seemed hopeless ; and if 
some patriots still resisted, it was more in desperation 
than hope of success. Then, though there was a desire 
to destroy the English yoke, yet there was no agreement 
or common purpose as to the monarch or mode of govern- 
ment to be substituted. Now there was no room for hesi- 
tation. The sound part of the kingdom, which was by 
far the larger portion, was fixed in the unanimona and 
steady resolution to rqdace upon the throne the face of 
the ddiverer of Scodand. And the faith of those who 
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adopted this generous resolation^ although not unifpnnly 
undiangeable^ was yet^ as already mentioned^ con- 
atancy itself^ contiaated with the yadUations of former 

UlUCBa 

Edward Ba]iol> in temporary possesdon of die Scottish 

<:rown^ speedily showed his unworthiness to wear it. He 
hastened to the border, to which Edward III. was now 
advancing, with an army^ to claim the lion's sliare 
among tlie disinherited barons, to whom he had afforded 
private countenance in their undertaking, and whose 
ultimate success was finally to depend upon his aid. 
Unwarned by his father's evil fortune^ Edward Baliol 
renewed in all form the subjugatioji of the kingdom of 
Scotland^ took on himself the feudal fetters which even his 
father had found it too d^n^ading to endure ; and became 
bonndj under an enormous penalty^ to senre king Ed- 
ward in his war8> he himsdf wi& two hundred^ and his 
successors with one hundred meai at arms^ and to extend 
and strengthen the EngUsh frontiers by the cession of 
Berwick^ and lands to the annual amount of two thousand 
pounds. 

Having made this mean bargain with the king of 
England, and thereby, as he thought, secured himself 
the powerful assistance of that nation, BaUol was lying 
carelessly encamped at Annan^ when he was surprised 
by a body of rc^alist horse^ which had assembled at Mof. 
faty and arnoi^ whose leadiers we find a young Randolph^ 
second son of the regent, and brother to him who fell at 
Dupplin^ an Ardiihflll Doug^, brother to the good lord 
Jamesy a Simon Fraser^ and others, whose names ranind 
us of the wars of king Robert Henry Baliol^ brother 
of the intrusive king, was slain fighting bravely in his 
defence ; many others of his followers were killed or 
made prisoners, and Edward himself was fain to escape to 
the English borders almost naked. Thus was Edward 
Baliol an exile and a fugitive, having scarcely possessed 
his usurped crown for three months. 

Meantime the royalists had found a tmstworthy leader 
in air Andrew Moray of BothwdL Xu his youth he 
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had been the companion of "Wallace, and afterwards the 
faithful follower of Bruce, who acknowledged his attach- 
ment by preferring him to the hand of his sister Chris- 
tina, a widow, by the death of the heroic Christopher 
Seaton. Sir Andrew Moray was a soldier of the Bnice's 
schod, calm^ sagacious^ and daimtkasly brave. His first 
measure of importance was to remove the persima of the 
young king and qneen to France, where the faith of 
Fhi£p was engaged for their ssfiety and honourable 
maintenance. His next midertaking was less fortu- 
- nate. He made an attempt to take by surprise the 
castle of Roxburgh, into which Baliol had then thrown 
himself, and imprudently engaged his own person in the 
dangerous enterprise. Seeing a valiant esquire in his 
service, named Ralph Golding, endangered during the 
assault by a superior number of English, sir Andrew 
pressed forward to his rescue^ and was made prisoner^ 
to the infinite prejudice of the royal cause ; his place 
being poorly suppUed by Archibald Douglas^ although a 
brave soldier, and broth^ to the good lord James. It was 
a great additional misfortune, that a diort time after, in a 
severe battle which was fought on the borders, the knight 
of Liddisdale (jar 'WHIiam Douglas, natural son of the 
good lord James) was defeated in a considerable action, 
and made prisoner. He was treated with great rigour, 
and detained captive for two years. Thus was Scotland 
deprived, in her hour of utmost need, of two more of 
her choicest soldiers. 
^Iay» Edward III. now prepared to assist his vassal Baliol, 
l3:id. 2aid^ assembling a large army, came before Berwick, the 
securing of which place the Scots deemed justly an ob- 
ject of primary consequence, since BaUol had consented 
to surrender it to En^and. The earl of March, whose 
apostasy was not yet suspected, was governor of the 
castle of Berwidc, and sir Alexander Seaton of the town. 
They defended the place strenuously, and burnt a 
large vessel with which the English assaulted the waBs 
from the sea. But the garrison were reduced to such 
distress, tliat they wore compelled;^ according to the cus- 
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torn of the time, to agree to surrender^ if not relieved 
by a certain day, and hostage were delivered to that 
effect, the ton of Seaton the gorarnor being one. Before 
the time appointed the numerous anny of Scotland ap- 
peared in sight of Berwick^ and ancceeded in throwing 
some knights and soldiers into the pUioe. One of the 
former^ sir William Keith, assomed die command of 
the town. 

But the caution of the English, who kept within 
their trenches and refused a general action, prevented 
the relief from accomplishing the raising of the siege. 
In order to effect tliis object, Douglas, imitating the 
policy of the Bruce in the like circumstances, entered 
NorUiumberland, and committed ravages, threatening to 
attack the castle of Bamborough, where the young 
Engliah queen, Philippa, was at that time residing. But 
die strength -of Bamborough defied a si^, and the 
regent presently leedved tidings ftom Berwidc, an- 
« noandng lhat> the place being reduced to extremity, 
king Edward had summoned &e garrison to surrender, 
upon the treaty formerly entered into. They refhsed, 
alleging that they had received relief and reinforce- 
ments. The English king insisted that, the succours 
thrown in not being sufficiently effectual to raise the 
siege, they were bound to yield up the place, just as 
much as if they had not been relieved at all ; and he 
summoned them to absolute surrender, on the pain of put- 
ting to death the hostages. The Scottish historians say, 
that Edward actually did put young Seaton to death, 
within such short distance, that his father mi^^t see the 
CKecntion from die wslls.* But there is some obscurity 
resting on diis cruel anecdote. Certain it is, diat the 
dtiiens of Berwick, anxious ibr the fate of didur own dhil- 
dren, who were also among the number of hostages, be- 
came desirous to surrender, and refused any longer to 
defend the place. A second negotiation was entered into, 
whereby it was agreed that Berwick should be uncon- 

• Onnpire Mr. Trtler*! Hiitorr, voL U. |k 31. raS Uliiitntooiii ia tbir 
AffOidlx. with M HailM* Busy on the espnn nSifcet 
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ditionallv surrendered, unless the Scots could succeed in 
reinforcing the town with two hundred men at arms, 
or defeating the Engiiiih in a pitdied battle under it» 
walls. 

Foigetting or diaicgarding the earnest adnMmitUHi of 
kii^ Robert, the regent Doog^ resolTed to commit the 
fkte of llie country to die ridt of a decisis conflict 

June On crossing tlie^Tweed and approadiing Berwick on 
i9. die northern dde^ die Scottish regmt became aware 

' of the army of England drawn np in four great 
battalions, with numerous bodies of archers to flank 
them. The grounc^ which they occupied was the crest 
of an eminence called HaUdon-hill. The Scots stationed 
themselves on the opposite ridge of high groimd : the 
bottom which divided the hills was a morass. On the 
morning of the 20th, the Scots^ with inconsidenite im- 
petuosity, advanced to the onset. By doing so they ex- 
posed their whde army, whilst descending the hill and 
crossing die morass^ to the constant and temiddde dis- 
charge of the Ei^sh archers, against whom they had no 

^ nmilar force to oppose. TheinentaUiTconseqiaence was, 
that they lost dieir ranks, and became embarrassed in the 
morass, where many were slain. But the nobles, who 
fought on foot in complete armour at the head of their 
followers, made a desperate effort to lead a great part of 
• the army throiigli tlie bog, and ascended the opposite hill. 
They came to close battle with the EngHsh, who, calm 
and in perfect order, were not long in repulsing an 
attack made by disordered ranks and breathless soldiers. 
The Scottish^ after finding dieir effinrta vain^ endeavoured 
to retreat. In the mean time die pages and camp- 
followerBy who held die horses of die combatants/ seeing 
die batde lost.« began to fly^ and carry off die hones 
along widi dieta^ widiont respect to the safety of their 
masters ; so that the carnage in this bloody batde was 
very great, and numbers of the gentry and nobihty felL 
The venerable earl of Lennox, the faithful companion 
of Robert Bruce, the earls of Ross, Carrick, Sutherland, 
Monteith^ and Athol^ were all slain^ together with knighta 
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and barons to a countless number, and all with a trifling 
loss on the part of the English. The regent Douglas 
himself, wounded and made prisoner, died soon after 
he was taken. Berwick surrendered in consequence of 
this decisive action^ and the earl of March, governor 
of the castle, returned openly to the £nglifih intereaty 
and was admitted lo Edward's faTOur and confidence. 

The Scots had sufoed a loss in this action which 
was deemed by the English totaUy irrecoverable. ''The 
Scottish warn are ended/' said the public voice^ '' since 
no one of that nation remains having interest enough to 
raise an army, or skill sufficient to command one." 

Through all Scotland, so lately the undisputed domi- 
nions of the Bruce, only four castles and a strong tower 
which did not reach to the importance of such a title, re- 
mained in possession of the royalists who adhered to his 
unfortunate son. These were> the impregnable fortresses 
of Dunbartonj which was secured by Malcolm Fleming ; 
Lochleven, on an island in the lake of that name, defended 
by Alan de Vipont ; Urquhart in InTemesa^ commanded 
by Thomas Limder ; and Kildmmmie, by Christina^ ^e 
rister of king Robert Broce^ ancoessively the widow of 
the earl of Mar and of Christopher Soiton^ and now 
the wife of the imprisoned sir Andrew Moray. The 
fifth strong hold was at Lochdown, in Carrick, which 
John Thomson, a man of obscure birth and dauntless 
valour, the same apparently who led back from Ireland 
tlie shattered remainder of Edward Bruce's army^ held 
out for his rightful sovereign. 

Amid this scene of apparent submission, Edward 1333- 
BaUol held a mock parliament at Edinburgh for the ^'^*^* 
gratification of his ally^ the king of England. The 
obligation of homage and feudal aervice to the king of 
En^and waa undeiidcen by Edward Balid in the ftdleat 
extent; the town of Berwick waa given up ; and as king 
Edward waa dedroas to hold a large portion of Scotland 
under his immediate and direct authority, Baliol, by a 
solemn instrument, made an absolute surrender to Eng- 
land of the frontier provinces of Berwickshire^ Roxhurgh- 
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shire^ Selkirkshire, Peeblesshire, and Dumfriesshire, to- 
gether with Lothian itself, in all its three divisions ; thus 
yielding up the whole land between the northern and 
southern Roman rampart, and restricting Scotland to the 
possessions beyond the estuaries of Forth and Clyde, in- 
habited of old by the firee Caledonians. For the remnants 
of the kingdom^ thus mutilated and dismembered^ Baliol 
paid homage. At the same parliament Baliol^ by ample 
ceanona* and diatribationa of teniiory^ gratified the 
disinherited lords, to whose yalonr he owed his extia- 
ordinary sncoess. 

A quarrel arose amongst these proud barons which 
had important consequences. The brother of Alexander 
de Mowbray died, leaving daughters, but no male issue. 
Baliol preferred the brother of the deceased to his fiefs, as 
the heir male. Henry de Beaumont and David Hastings 
de Strathbogie, earls of Buchan and Athol, espoused the 
cause of the female heirs ; and as Baliol would not listen to 
them, they left the court in that state of irritation which 
is eadly excited betwixt such powerful subjects and a king 
of their own making. Alarmed al their defection^ Baliol 
altered hia dedsioh^ dismissed Alexander de Mowbray'a 
daim, and thereby made him hia mortal enemy^ while 
he obtained * only a dnbioua reconeiliation wid& hia 
opponents. 

About this time sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, made 
prisoner, as we have seen, at Roxburgh, escaped or was 
liberatetl from prison ; and his appearance in Scotland, 
with the discord among the English barons, was a signal 
for a general insurrection of the royaUsts. Moray was 
' joined by the discontented Mowbray. Richard Talbot^ 
marching southward, was attacked and defeated by Wil- 
liam Keith of Galston, wlio had distinguiahed himsdf at 
the aiege of Berwick. Sir Andrew Moray, with hia new 
silly, Mowbray, besieged the powerfbl Henry de Beau- 
mont in hia fortran of Dondearg in Budian, and by 
catting off the supplies of water compelled him to suri 
render, and put him to a great ransom. The impulse^ 
became general through Scotland. The Brandaues or 
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men of Bute arose against the English captain, slfew 
him, and sent his head to their master, the steward of 
Scotland. In Annandale and in Ayrshire, where Bruce 
had his family estates, the royalists gathered on every 
side. The steward had distinguished himself by his 
bravery and generosity of disposition. By universal 
approbatioii of the royalists diis gallant and amiable 
young man was associated in the regency. The young 
earlof -Moray, son of the heroic Randolph, was letumed 
from France, whither he had fled after'the battle of 
Halidon-hiU, and poshed David Hastings of Strathbogie 
BO hard^ that he not only compelled him to surrender, but 
found means to induce him to join the conqueror. Baliol, 
having seen the defeat of Talbot, the captivity of Beau- 
mont, and the defectioa of the three most powerful 
of the disinherited, lost courage, and fled into England, 
thereby showing plainly how slight was his reliance on 
any support save such as came from that kingdom, and . 
how steadily the great bulk of the Scottish nation were 
• attached to the Intimate heir of Bruce. 

Edward III. advamd into 8ec»tland for the double Kot* 
purpose of sustaininghis vassal, and of securing those 1384. 
southern pasrts of Scotland whidi were ceded to him in 
property and ftdl dominion. He met no opposition^ for 
the Scots brought no army to the field ; but he w^as as- 
sailed by want, and the stormy weather incident to the 
season ; and so little was Edward's reputation raised 
by this incursion, that the earl of March, a nobleman 
uniformly guided by his own interest, chose that very 
crisis to renounce the allegiance of England. This 
time-serving baron probably foresaw the danger of his 
own power, since it was not likely that Edward would 
permit him to hold influence in a country which he was 
desirous in fiiture of annexing to Enghmd, although he 
had Htde cared how loose the earl's uncontrolled alle- 
gianee sate on him while he was a vasssl of Scotland. 

Alan de \^pont, a Scottidi royalist, who defended 
Lochleven castle against the English, is said about this 
time to have been pressed hard by a John de Stirling, 

/ 
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a ScottiafaiiMii apparently^ bnt commanding an army for 
Baliol: the garrison was straitened by a fort in the 
diurdiyard at Kinross; and^it is alleged^ by an embank- 
ment drawn across the source of the river Leven^ where 
it issues from the lake, the purpose of which was, to 
lay under water the island and castle, and thereby to 
make surrender inevitable. But Vipont took the oppor- 
tunity of a cloudy night to send a boat unperceived 
down the lake^ and cut through the embankment. The 
accumulated waters broke down in a furious inundation, 
which swept away the mound, and along with it the 
enemies who were quartered there iot its defence. 
There are certainly some yestiges, at ^ exit of the 
Leveu from the lake, which seem to confirm this sin* 
gular tradition* Some historians only mention the de- 
struction di the English fort by a sally from the garrison, 
without speaking of the embankment or inundation, 
^pr. The chiefs of the loyal Scots now assembled a parlia- 
1335. ment at Dairsie, in Fife, in order to settle upon a com- 
bined plan of operations for the hberation of the country. 
But their counsels came to no useful or steady result, 
chiefly owing to the presumption of David de Strath* 
bogie> earl of Atliol, who assumed a species of supe- 
riority which the Scottish nobles could not endure* The 
parlittnent broke up .in great disorder. It may be that 
this discord was attended with some consequences indi* 
rectly adyantageous to Scothnd* As the parliament 
could not agree upon raising a large army, they could 
not commit the imprudence of risking a general action, 
j^ly In the summer succeeding, Edward again invaded 
I. Scotland on the east marches ; while Baliol, with a body 
1335. of W'^elsh troops and foreigners, entered on the west. 
They laid waste the country with fire and sword with 
emulous severity. The Scots kept king Robert's testa- 
ment in recollection ; and lurking among the woods and 
valleys, they fell by surprise upon such English as sepa^ 
rated themselves from the main body, or straggled from 
the noarch in their thirst for plunder. 

In the end of July, a large body of Flemisb men a^ 
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arms landed at Berwick^ in the capacity of auxiliaries to 
England. These strangefB^ commanded by Guy count 
of Namur^ conceiving the country entirely undefended^ 
adnmced iiearlessly to £dinbnre^ at that time an open 
town, the casde having been demoliahed. Count Guy 
had Gcarce arrived there when an army of Soottiflh 
rojalistBj eommanded by the eaib.of Mmray and Mardi 
and air Alexander Ramsay, attacked him. The battle 
took place on the Borough Moor, and was fiercely dis- 
puted for some time ; till the knight of Liddisdale, who 
had escaped or been released from his English captivity, 
swept down from the Pentland hills, and turned the 
scale of battle. The Flemings retired into the city, and 
fought their way as they retreated up to the hill where 
the castle lay in ruins. A close encounter took place 
during the whole way, and tradition long pointed out 
the spot at the foot of fiow^ where David de An« 
nand^ a Scottish knight of superhuman strength^ strudt 
down with bis batde-axe one of these mailed foreign- 
m, killing horse and man, and shaltei^ a huge flag- 
stone in the pavement, by a single blow. The Flemings 
erected a breastwork or fortification on the Castlc-hill by 
killing their horses, and making a barricade of the 
carcasses. This, however, could be but a temporary 
resource, and they were speedily obliged to capitulate. 
The Scots treated their valiant prisoners with much 
oourtesy, releasing them on their parole not to fight 
against David, and sending an escort to see the foreign- 
ers safe into England. Unhappily^ the regent earl of 
Bloray went himself with die partyj and on his return 
towanls Lodnan, after dismissing tfie Flemings^ was at- 
tacked by WiOiam de Pressen, commander of the En- 
glish garrison of Jedburgh casde, his followers routed, 
and himself made prisoner, and thrown into Bamborough 
castle. Thus the services of the worthy successor of 
Randolph were, for a time, lost to his country. The 
English continued their ravages, and with such success, 
that men were reduced to use that sort of lip-homage 
which the heart refuses. **lf you asked a grown up per- 
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son," says an old historian, "who was his king, he 
dared make no other answer save by naming Edward 
Baliol ; while the imdissembling frankness of childhood 
answered the same question with the. name of David 
Bruce." 

Scotland being in this low condition, and Edward har- 
ing exercised such means of subduing llie spirit of insnr* 
rection as could be broi;^t against a dii^iosition which 
showed itself every where^ but was tangible nowhere, 
the Engliah king began to think of returning to his own 
kingdom. But previously he recdved the submissiod 
of the versatile earl of Athol, restored to that powerftil 
nobleman his large English estates, and named him 
regent or governor of Scotland under Baliol. The stew- 
ard, over whom this David de Strathbogie seems to have 
possessed but too much influence, was also induced, 
contrary to his interests, as nearly concerned in the 
succession, to acknowledge Baliol as his sovereign. After 
fortifying Perth, and rebuilding the castles of Edinburgh 
and Stirling, Edward the third returned to bis own do* 
minions* 

The irresistible pressure of immediate superiori^ Vtf 
fbrce being once more removed, the spirit of detennined 
resistance began again to manifest itself. The Scottish 
loyalists once more chose for their head sir Andrew 
Moray of Both well, the friend of W^allace, the brother-in- 
law of Bruce. Athol, eager to give himself consequence 
in the eyes of Edward, and obliterate the recollection 
of his prior tergiversations, had determined to besiege 
the castle of Kildrummie in Aberdeenshire, the resi- 
dence of Christina, the sister of Robert Bruce, and wife 
of sir Andrew Moray. Moray, joined by the earl of March 
and the knight of Liddisdale, flew to the rdief of the 
place. They assembled about fifteen hundred ibl« 
lowers, partly men of Lothian and Berwickshire, partly 
from the territory of Kildrummie. They came sud- 
denly on the earl of Athol, then lying in the Ibrest 
of Kilblain, whose troops, suddenly and fiercely attacked 
in a species of pass, gave way on all sides. The earl 
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of Atliol was steady in personal courage, though fickle 
in political attachment : he looked round with scorn on 
his fugitive followers, and striking his hand on a huge 
rock which lay near him said, "'^ Thou and I will this 
day fly together." Five knights of his household abode, 
fought, and fell with him, lefusmg all quarter. The 
death of the earl of Ath<d was conddered by the loy- 
alists as a most fayoarable event, as his powei*, and 
latterly his indination also, made Um a sworn perse- 
cutor of their party. 

Edward bimsdf advaneed to avenge the death of. a 
j^werfbl, if not a steady, partisan. He led into Scot- 
land a numerous army, which wasted the country as far 
north as Inverness. But though he was an enemy skil- 
ful to omit no advantage which accident, the situation 
of ground, or the circumstances of weather afford, yet, 
in the far-sighted prudence of the experienced sir An- 
drew Moray, Edward 111. found a complete match for 
his youthful ardour, and was no more ahle to bring his 
sagacious opponent to action than he had been to engage 
Doug^ and Randolph in the Northumbrian campaign 
<xf 1827* The following instance of Moray's skill, cou- 
rage, and discipline may give some idea of the com- 
posure with which he baffled the ardent valour of the 
nero of i/ressy. 

When at Perth, Edward was informed that the Scot- 
tish regent was lying with his forces in the forest of 
Stronkaltire (probably a portion of the famous wood of 
Birnam), near the foot of the Grampians, and on the verge 
of the Highlands. The most skilful dispositions were made 
by the king to surround the enemy, and the English 
had already moved several divisions on different parts 
of the forest with a view to prevent their escape. ^8ir 
t Andrew Moray was hearing mass in a chapeL in die fovesi 
when the Scottish scouts came to tell 1dm of the ap- 
proadi of the enemy. He caused them to be silent till the 
divine service wu finished. Masahdng ended, his breathe 
less messengers Informed him that the English were at 
hand. " Be. it so," tsaid Moray ; no need of hurry." He 
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then armed himself deliberately, and caused liis war-hone 
to be broup^ht him. When in the act of mounting, he per- 
ceived a girth had failed. With the utmost deliberation 
the veteran warrior called for a certain coffer, out of 
which he took a hide of leather, and having cut from it 
a strap proper for the purpose, sitting down on the bank, 
he composedly mended the girth with his own hands, al- 
thoo^^ to the great anxiety of all around him, news eame 
.in oni^ hands of the dose approach of the enemy frem 
different points; and old warriors, who were present, con* 
ftssed to the historian, Winton^ prior of Lochleven, that 
in their lifis they had never passed such anxioos momenta 
as daring the mending of that saddle-girth. But Moray 
knew his time and his business, and when he mounted 
and placed himself at the head of his men, whom his own 
composure had taught to have the most uiidoubting reli- 
ance on him, he drew them up in a close column, and 
while the EugUsh sought an opportunity of attack, he led 
his band leisurely from their presence^ and vanished in 
safety through a defile which he had kept open in his rear. 

£dward IIL penetrated^ as far as the rich province of 
Moray, carrying devastation wherever he came. But he 
> had then done the utmost which waa in hia power, and waa 
oompelled to retreat by the consequences to his own army 
of the very desolation whidi they themselves had made. 
He repaired the castles held by English garrisons through 
the kingdom, and marched back to England, leaving 
Scotland apparently quiet. But no sooner was the weight 
and presence of the English host withdrawn than all 
the Scottish patriots were again in arms in every quar- 
ter of the country, assaulting and stornung^ or surprising 
by stratsgem, the garrisons that had been left to overawe 
them^ and proving that they were worthy to have been 
sulijects of the Bruce, by the intelligence with which 
they executed his precepts. The regent distinguished 
himself in ibis war as much by his slertness in seiaing 
opportunities of advantage, as he had done when opposed 
to Edward by the prudence which affi>rda none to the 
enemy. 
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In the mean time war broke out between France 
and England. On the 7th of October, 1337, king 
Edward publicly asserted his daim to the throne of 
that kin^om ; yet^ with this new and more daialing 
ibject in his view, he did not turn his eyes from ,the 
conquest of Scotland.. The earls of Salisbury^ Amndd^ 
and Norfolk were intrusted' with iStie command of the 
northern army, and the former laid siege to the strong 
castle of Dunbar, defended, in the absence of the earl 
of March, by his wife, the daughter of the heroic Tho- 
mas Randolph, earl of Moray, and animated by a por- 
tion of his courage. This lady, whom the common 
people used to call Black Agnes of Dunbar^ was one of 
^ those, by whose encoun^;ement, according to a phrase 
ofProissart, a man may become of double strength in 
the hour of danger. She daily made the round of the 
walls in sight of besiegers and besi^ied, and caused the 
maidens of her train to wipe the battlements with their 
handkerduefs, whim the stones firom the engines struck 
thero^ as if in scorn of the English artillery. At one time, 
by engaging him in a pretended plot to receive surrender 
of the castle from a traitorous party within, she had well 
nigh made the earl of Salisbury her prisoner. On another 
occasion, an arrow shot by an archer of her train struck to 
tlie heart an EngUsh knight, in spite of his being com- 
pletely armed. There goes one of my lady's tireing 
pins," said Montague, earl of Salisbury : the coun- 
tess's love-shafts pierce to the heart." At another time, 
the English advancing to the walls the machine called a 
sow, (mentioned in the account of the siege of Berwidc, 
p. 134.) Agnes called out to the English lord in a sort 
of riiyme, 

** Beware, Montagow, ^ 
For Itooir •hall thj to^r." • 

A huge rock, prepared for the occasion, was pro- 
jected against the sow, and dashed the engine to pieces. 
The English general^ having exhausted the invention of 

• The poetry may be original, but not the jest, the latter having been 
mtd on a timiUr occasion at the siege of Berwick, in 1^19. when it was 
ddteded bftbe Stmnurd of SeoCliiiidaiynittlwEnslidi. 
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his engineers to no purpose, resolved to convert the si^e 
into a blockade, and reduce Dunbar by famine. As he 
had a considerable fleet, he might have succeeded in his 
purpose ; but the good knight, sir Alexander Ramsay 
of Dalwolsey, contrived, by means of a light vessel and 
a dark night, to throw into the castle a supply of pro* 
▼isi<m8 and soldiers. This was announced to the be- 
fliegara by a sally ; and they were so much disheartened 
as to raise the si^g^ which had lasted five mon^, and 
retire from before Dunbar with little honour. 

Similar advantages were gained by the patriots all 
through Scodand* The state^ indeed, sustained a heavy 
loss in the death of sir Andrew Moray, the regent, 
who, after all his battles and dangers, expired in peace 
at his castle of Avocli, in Ross. Brother-in-law of the 
Bruce, and one of the last of his leaders, he evinced till 
his dying day the spirit of valour, sagacity, and patriotism 
which merited that distinguished alliance. He is censured 
for the desolating and wasteful warfare which he carried 
on ; but it must be remembered, that to bum the open 
country before the enemy was a 'principal nuudm in 
Brace's dreadful lessons of defensiYe war. 

The steward of Scotland, freed from the baneful 
influence which the Ang^dsed earl of Athol had ex- 
ercised over bim> was now chosen sole regent, and 
showed himself worthy of the trust He commenced 
the siege of Perth, assisted by five ships of war and 
some men at arms, which were sent from France. The 
regent was assisted in pressing this siege by the abilities 
of William Bullock, an ecclesiastic who loved the battle- 
field or the political scenes of the cabinet better than 
mass or matins. Edward Baliol, who knew Bullock's 
abihties^ had raised him to he his chancellor of Scotland and 
made him governor of a strong castle in Cupar. But when 
Edward's presence with an army failed to estabtish Ba» 
liol's power in Scotland, this military diurdiman became 
sagacious of an approaching change, stubborn fidelity 
being by no means die virtue of the day. His talents 
were employe^ by the regent in pressing on the siege of 
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Stirling, which was boldly defended. He showed the 
hardihood of his character during a total eclipse of the 
8\in, which took place in the midst of his operations. 
While all others, both in the besieging army and garri- 
son^ were sinking under their superstitioiia fears^ Bul- 
lock took advantage of the darkness to wheel his 
miUtary engines so dose to the wall^ that when the 
sonshine returned^ the besieged found themselves under 
the necessity of surrendering. The steward was equally 
successful in reducing Stirling and other English posts 
to the north of the Forth, and bringing the whole 
country to the peace of king David. 

Other Scottish leaders distinguished themselves in 
different provinces. Sir William Douglas, the knight of 
Liddisdale, was active in tlie south of Scotland. He 
totally expelled the English from Teviotdale, reduced 
the strong castle of Hermitage, defeated Roland de 
Vaux^ and having engaged sir Lawrence Abemethy^ an 
Ang^cised Scotsman, three times in one day, finally 
overcame him in a fourth encounter, made him prisoner, 
and dispersed his followers. A still more important 
acquisition on the Scottish part was that of Edinburgh 
castle^ which Edward III. had fortified wten in Scodand 
during his last campaign. The knight of Liddisdale 
engaged a sturdy mariner, called John Currie, to receive 
into his bark a number of proved soldiers. John Currie, 
assuming the character of an English shipmaster, en- 
tered the castle with a number of men disguised in 
mariners' caps and habits, and bearing barrels and ham- 
pers supposed to contain wine and provisions: these 
they threw down in the gateway^ so as to prevent the 
gules being shut, and, drawing their swords, rushed 
on die sentinek, and being secmided by the Imig^t of 
Liddisdale and some diosen men who lay in ambush 
near the entrance, they overpowered the English garri- 
son^ and ezpdied them from the castle. 

Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsey, the same who 
gallantly relieved the castle of Dunbar, yielded to none 
of the champions whom we have named in devotion to 
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the cause of his country. As his own est\ites and influ- 
ence lay in Lothian and near Edinburgh, he was wont, 
even when the English were in possession of the capital, 
to reside with a strong band of soldiers among the 
crags, glens, and caverns of the romantic vicinity of 
Ro&lin. From tlience he saUied forth to annoy the 
English^ on whom^ according to the phrase of the timesy 
he did great vassalage. He often rode into Northum^ 
berhindj committed dedtractiye forays, and retomed safe 
to his impr^paUe retreat His flune for chivahy waa 
so hi^> that no Scottish yoath of that neighbourhood 
was held worthy of esteem unless he had proved his 
gallantry by riding for some time in Ramsay's band. 

By the achievements of these brave men the English 
force was so much weakened throughout Scotland, and 
the government of the legal monarch so completely re- 
stored, that it was thouglit advisable that king David 
aid his consort should return from France to their own 
idngdom. They landed at the small port of Inverbervie 
in Kincardineshire in the month of May^ 1341. 

In the same spring sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalwol- 
sey added to his long list of services the important 
aoquisitioQ of Ihe caade of 'Rozhurg^^ whidi^ acoofd- 
ing to the desperate fashion of the timesy he tock by 
escalade. 

Unhappily, the mode which the young and inexperi- 
enced king took to reward this gallant action proved 
fatal to the brave knight by whom it was achieved. 
David conferred on Ramsay the sheriffdom of Rox- 
burgh as a fitting distinction to one who had taken 
the principal fortress of the county. The knight of 
Liddiadale, who had large possessions in Roxburgh- 
shire, and pretensions by his services to the sheriffdom^ 
was deeply offended by the preference given to Ramsay. 
From being sir Alexander's frioid and c(mipanion in 
arms^ he became his mortal enemy, and nothing les^ 
than his death would appease the rancour of his hatred. 
He camenpon sir Alexander Ramsay> accompanied with 
an armed force, wlule he was exercising justice at 
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Hawick, dispersed his few attendants^ wounded him 
while on the bench of justieej threw him on a hone, 
and throng many a wild hog and mountain path carried 
him to his- 8olitur|r and desolate castle of the Hermit- 
^e^ where he cast him into the dungeon of that lonelj 
and darksome fortress. The noble captive was left with 
his rankling wounds to struggle with thirst and hunger, 
supporting for some time a miserable existence by means 
of grain which fell from a granary above, until death re- 
lieved him from suffering. 

The most disgraceful part of this hideous story re- 
mains to be told. David, whose favour, imprudently 
evinced, had caused the miirder of the noble Ramsay, 
saw himsdf obliged, by the weakness of his government 
and ike pressure of the disordeiiy times!, not only to 
pardon the inhuman assassin, but to grace him with the 
keeping of the castle of Roxburgh, which the valour of 
his murdered vietim had won from die enemy, and the 
sheriffdom of the county, which was rendered vacant by 
his murder. It is scarce possible to give a more deplo- 
rable instance of those wretched tinies^ in which the 
great stood above all law, human and divine, and in- 
dulged their furious passions not only with impunity 
but with an enlarged scope to their ambition. Neither 
was die act of cruelty attended with any blot upon his 
fnne, since the knight of Liddisdale, who, before Ram- 
sa/s murder, had been distingaiahed by the splendid 
tide of the Vkmet of Chivdry, continued to retain it 
after duit atrodous transaction. 

A fiile sunHar to that ef Ramsay was sustslned by a 
victim less deserving of pity. Bullock, the fighting 
ecclesiastic, who had deserted the standards of England for 
those of Scotland, and had taken so great a share in the 
reduction of Perth, was suddenly, by the royal order, 
seized on by sir David Berkeley, thrown into the castle 
of Lochendorb in Morayshire, and tliere, like Ramsay, 
starved to death* A Scottish historian makes this AO* 
iancholy remark on his fate: " It is an ancient saying, 
that neidier die powerful, nor the valiant, nor the wise 
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long flourish in Scotland^ nnoe eawj obtaineth the ma»« 
tery of them all." 

In the meanwhile the war of the contending nati<ma di»- 
tnrbed the frontiers with mutual inooniona, which added 
much to public miaeryj thon^ Ihey did little towards the 
dedsion of the war; and casting our eyes back on the con« 
sequences of continued hostilities of the most desolating 
nature, we see eflPects so frightf ul as if God and man had 
alike determined upon the total destruction of the country. 

Betwixt the desultory ravages of the English and those 
exercised upon system by the Scottish leaders, all the 
regular practice of agricidtnre was interrupted year after 
year, and the produce in a great measure destroyed. A 
great fiunine waa die consequence ; the land that once bore 
cropa was left uncultivated, waate^ and overgrown with 
briers and thidceta^ while wolvea and wild deer approach- 
ed^ contrary to their nature, llie dwdlingp of man* The 
starring sufferers were omnpdled to feed on substances 
most abhorrent to human appetite ; and one wretdi, called 
Christian Cleik, with his wife;, subsisted on the flesh 
of children whom they caught in traps and devoured. 
These wretched cannibals were det^ted^ condemned, 
and burned to death. 

Famine, and the wretched shifts by which men strove 
to avoid its rage, brought on disease, their natural conse- 
quence. A pestilence swept the land, and destroyed 
many of the enfeebled inhabitants, while others emigrated 
to H^rance and Flanders, forsaking a country on which it 
seemed to have pleased Heayen to empty the bitterest 
Yials of its wrath. And the terminatnm of these mia- 
fonxmes waa ftr distant. 
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CHAP. XIV. • 

Kino DAVID*S CHARACTER. INVASIOK OP EKOLAND. BATTUE 

OF DURHAM. — THE BORDER COUNTIES ARE CONQUERED. 

THE STEWARD DEFENDS THE COL'NTKY BEYOND THE FOIITH ; 
AND DOUGLAS RECOVERS ETTRICKE FOREST AND TEVIOTDALE. 

A TRUCE WITH ENGLAND. DAVID U. RECOGNISES THE 

SUPRKMACT OF EDWARD ; BUT HIS SUBJBCTS REFUSE TO DO 
SO.— TBS KVIOBT OF LIDDISDALB SBDUCBB FROM BIS AI^ 
UGIAKCB : SLAIN ST BIS GODSON, LORD SOVOLAS. — T&SATT 
FOR TBS kino's RANSOM IS BROKBN OFF ST THB INTER* 
FSRSNCB OF FRANCS. — RATTLB OF NSSRIT-MOOR. — ATTSMft 
ON BERWICK, WBICB IS RELIEVED BT EDWARD III. HE IN- 
VADES SCOTLAND. THE BURNT CANDLEMAS. THE ENGLISH 

ARE COMPELLED TO RETREAT. KING DAVID IS RELEASED 

FROM CAPTIVITY. HIS PETULANT TEMPER. HIS REPEATED 

VISITS TO ENGLAND, AND THE INFLUENCE ACQUIRED OVER HIM 

BT BDWARD. HE PROPOSES THAT THE SUCCESSION OF SCOT- 

LAND SHOULD OO TO BDWABD*S SON UONBL. — > TBS SCOTTUB 
FABLtAMSNT ESTSCT TBB PEOrOSAL. — INSUBRBCTIOK OF TBB 
STBWARD AND OTBBR NOBLBS : IT IS ^URDOBD. AND TBAN- 
QQILLITT SBSIORBD. — NBW 8CBBMB OF BDWARD AND DAVID, 
WHICH IS LAID ASIDE AS IMPRACTICABLE. DAVID II. MAR- 
RIES MARGARET LOniE, A BEAUTIFUL PLEBEIAN. TREATY 

OF PEACE INTEKUUl'TFI) BY DIFFICULTIES ABOUT THE KING's 

RANSOM, WHICH ARE FINALLY REMOVED. DIVORCE BETWIXT 

DAVID AND HIS QUEEN. DEATH OF DAVID II. HIS CHA- 

BACTBR. — STATS OF SCOTLAND DURING HIS REIGN. 

Batid the seomd wna, as mig^t be expected from the 
eon of Robert Brace^ daiintlessLy intrepid. He pes* 
■ewed a goodly person (a strong recommendation to the 
eommon people), and sidU in martiitl exerdses. "But 

his education at the court of France had given him an 
uncontrollable love of pleasure ; and such a propensity, 
while it resolves itself into the principle of intense self- 
ishness, forms the very reverse of the public-spirited and 
disinterested character of a patriot king. He was young 
also, being only about eighteen when he landed at Inver- 
bervie^ and totally inexperienced. Such was the situation 
and disposition of the juvenile king of a country at once 
assailed by foreign war with an enemy of superior forcoj 
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by dvil faction and discord in its most frightful shape^ 
by raging pestilence and wasting famine. It was only 
the additional curse of a weak and imprudent prince that 
oonld haye added firesb gall to so much bittemesB. 

The ablest and most tnist-worthy counsellor whom 
David could haye consulted was unquestionably the 
steward, who had hdd the regency till he resigned it on 
the king's arrival. But, failing heirs of David's body, of 
which none as yet existed, the steward was heir of the 
throne, and princes seldom love or greatly trust their 
successors when not of their own immediate family. 

As Edward was absent in France, the time had 
seemed favourable for an attack upon the frontiers. Se- 
Tend attempts were made without decisive success on 
either side, which led to a truce of two years, ending 
. on Martinmas 1346. This oessation of arms was made 
between Enc^and and France^ and Scotland was induded. 
David and Ids sntgects^ however, became weary of the 
trace, which waa brotoi oifby a fierce incursioD of die 
knight of Liddisdale hito >£ngland. In 134# David 
prepared for an invasion upon a much larger scale, and 
summoned the whole array of Scotland, whether high- 
land or lowland, to assemble at Perth. They came in 
great numbers, and Reginald or Ranald of the isles, in 
particular, appearetl with a strong body of his followers. 
Unhappily there was a deadly feud betwixt this island 
lord and the powerful earl of Ross. By the marhinii- 
tions of the latter chief, Reginald was murdered by a 
faithless harper, while in the monastery of £lcho> near 
Perth. The 'assassin, with his nnmerooa foUowerst, i«- 
tiled 6om the king's host for of pmudiment. The 
menof the isles, diigosted with die loss of their lord, and 
apprehensive of evil conse^ienees, broke up, and, deaeri* 
ing the royal standard, retired home in disorder, leavii^ 
the king's army much diminished in numbers. David, 
however, determined to proceed on his expedition. 

He entered England from the western frontier. A 
fortress called the Moat of Liddell was held out stoutly 

by Walter Selby, the accomplice of the famous Middlta* 
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ton in the spoliation of the two cardinals and bishop elect 
of Durham, and various other acts of robbery. At pre- 
sent he seems to have been engaged in the lawful defence 
of England, his native country ; and we are, therefore, 
startled when we learn that the fortress being stormed, 
the governor was by king David ordered to be beheaded; 
for what crime against that priilce is not apparent 
- Moving eastward to Hexham, David's army marked 
its progress by the usual oourse of ferocious devastation^ 
the more censored in that age^ because the patrimony of 
Saint Guthbert experienced no favour or protection. The 
great northern barons of Eng^d^ Percy and Neville^ 
Musgrave, Scrope, and Hastings, assembled their forces 
in numbers sufficient to show that, though the conqueror 
of Cressy with his victorious army was absent in France, 
there were Englishmen enough left at home to protect 
the frontiers of his kingdom from violation. The arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the prelates of Durham, 
Carlisle, and Lincoln^ sent their retainers, and attended 
the rendezvous in person to add religious enthusiasm to 
the patriotic seal <^the barons. Ten thousand soldiers, 
who had been sent over to Cakds to rdnforoe Edward 
the third's army, were countermanded in this exigency, 
and added to the northern army. 

Upon hearing of this formidable assembly of forces, the 
knight of Liddisdale advised the Scottish king to retreat, 
and avoid a pitched battle. But the other barons, conceiv- 
ing they saw a rich scene of plunder before them, would 
not listen to this counsel, which they imputed to the 
selfishness of Douglas, who, having enriched himself by 
English spoils, was now desirous, they thought, to abridge 
the opportunity of others to obtain their share. King 
David advanced to the park called fieaurepaire, near 
Durham (by corruption Bear«-park), and took up his 
quarters iinae, although the ground was so intersected 
by inckMures as to reader it difficult to draw up ihe 
troops in order, and impossiUe for the divisions duly to 
support each other. 

The knight of Liddisdale had advanced, on the morn- 1346* 
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ing of the 1 7 th October, with four hundred men at arms, 
^ to collect forage and provisions, when, at Ferry on the 
Hill, he unexpectedly fouiul himself in presence of the 
whole Eiiglish army, then on their march from Bishop 
Auckland, where they had assembled, towards Sunder- 
land. His forces being totally inadequate to make a 
stand, the Scottish commander endeavoured, but unsuc- 
cessfully, to retreat. He was attacked, charged, routed, 
and suffered great loss. He and the remains of his divi- 
sion had but time to gaUop into the Scottish camp and 
give the alarm, when the enemy were upon them. 

The Scottish army was hastily drawn up in three 
divisions, as well as the broken and subdivided nature of 
the ground permitted. The right was commanded by 
the earl of Moray ; the centre by the king in person ; 
the left by the. knight of Liddisdale, the steward of 
Scotland, and the earl of Dunbar. This arrangement was 
hardly accomplished ere the English archers, to the num- 
ber of ten thousand, came within sight. An experienced 
commander, sir John de Graham, foreseeing the fatal 
consequences which were to ensue, entreated the king 
to permit him to diarge the archers with a body of 
cavalry. Give me," he said, but one hundred horse ; 
I will be answerable for riding them down, and dispers- 
ing them." But, to speak truth,'' says the old histo- 
rian Fordun, de Graham could not obtain a single 
horseman." The reason might be, that the loss at 
Ferry-hill, that same morning, had fallen chiefly on the 
Scottish men at arms, and that they had been thus ren- 
dered to a great degree unserviceable; but it is more gene- 
rally attributed to the caprice and wilfulness of the young 
king. Graham attempted with his own followers to make 
the desired manceuvre; but being far too few to make 
the necesssry impression on the archers, they were beaten 
f3lSt, and himself escaped with difficulty. The unerring 
shower of arrows then commenced, and flew without 
intermission against the Scots as thidc as hail, and they 
were at the same time charged by the men at arms and 
bill-men. The numerous inclosures cramped and inter- 
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nipted their system of defence, and at length the right 
wing^ under the earl of Moray, began to fly. The English 
cavalry broke down on them^ and completed the rout. 
They were thrown into complete disorder and then 
flight, which afforded the English an opportunity to attack 
the diviiion of the king at once upon die left flank, now 
tmcoyered^ and on the front. Amid repeated charges, 
and the nuMit dispiriting slaughter by the continuous dis- 
charge of the English arrows, David showed that he had 
the courage though not the talents of his father. He 
was twice severely wounded with arrows, but continued 
to encourage to the last the few of his peers and officers 
who were still fighting around him. At length, in a close 
meUe, a Northumberland knight, named Copland, grap- 
pled with David, and made him prisoner, but not before 
the king had struck out two of Copland's front teeth with 
his gauntlet. 

On the fUll of the royal banner, the steward and the 
earl of March, who bid not as yet sustained mudi loss, 
despairing of being able to aid the long or restore the 
battle, withdrew from the Add in tolerable order^ 

ajul carried their division and such as rallied under 
their standards back into Scotland. David II., it has 
been thought, considered this retreat as resembling a 
desertion, the more suspicious, as the next heir to the 
crown was at its head. The captive king was conveyed 
o London^ and afterwards, in solemn procession^ to the 
Tower, attended by a guard of twenty dioosand men, and 
all the dty comptfoiies in complete pageantry. There 
were made prisoners with David Bruce the earis of Fife, 
Montdth, and Wigton, as also the knight of Liddisdsle, 
who iipparently bad put himself into that predicament 
by bis advancing to support the king, since he might 
otherwise baye retreated with the steward and the earl 
of March, whose command he shared. About fifty 
barons had the same fate. 

There remained slain on the fatal field of Neville's 
Cross the earls of Moray and Stratherne, David de la Hay, 
the high constable of Scotland, liobert Keith the great 
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marshal, the chamberlain, and the chancellor, with very- 
many men of rank. Of the lower classes, at least fifteen 
thousand are computed to have fallen. 

The nation of Scotland was but beginning to draw 
its breath after its unparalleled sufferings during the civil 
war^ when it was, to aU appearance, totally prostrated by 
the blow to which David had imprudently exposed his 
reahn. The whole border counties of Soodand sunen* 
dered themselyes witfaoiit attemptiiig an unavailing do- 
fence. The line of the fiontiers was canied nordiwaid 
to the southern bordm of Lothian, and extended be- 
. twixt Colbrand's Path andtheSoItra hills, and was after- 
wards pushed still farther north, for it finally ran betwixt 
Carlops and Crosscryne. 

The king of England abused his victory by cruelty. 
He brought two of his noble captives, the earh; of Mon- 
teith, and Duncan earl of Fife, to trial, for having turned 
to Bruce's party, after haying been liegemen to Baliol, 
and, like a similar example of modem times, he trans- 
mitted to the judges with the commission for trying the 
prisoners a scroll of the doom previously fixed by himself 
and his privy counciL The decision of a court so wdl 
instructed in its duty was no matter of question. Both 
earls were convicted of high treason, and Uie earl of 
Monteith suffered the hideous punishment annexed to 
that crime by the English law. 

Yet while thus severely punishing those who had 
been traitors, as it was called, to Bahol, Edward had, 
no purpose of restoring to his ally any delegated power 
in Scotland. The ex-king had, since his repeated ex- 
pulsion from his kingdom, lived upon appointments af- 
forded him from England, and acted more as a heutenant 
of the English marchea than a prince having a right 
to the Scottish throne, nor did the victory, of Neville's 
Cross extend his anthcoity. On the contrary, the £n> 
glish barons Lucy, Dacre, and Umfiraville received a 
commission to accept the allegiaiice whidi it waa sup- 
posed the humbled inhabitants of Scotland would be 
willing universally to transfer to king Edward in person. 
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Upon this, however, as well as other occasions* of 
imminent peril, tlie Scottish people, on the very brink of 
ruin as an independent nation, found a remedy in their 
own dauntless courage. The nobility wiio had escpped 
from the field of Neville a Cross restored the steward 
of Scotland^ heir of the crown, to the regency of the 
idngdom, in place of the imprisoned king. Yielding up 
the aouthera fiovmon, which he could not defendj the 
Bteward placed the country north of the Forth in as 
strong a posture as he oould^ and amid tenor and disturb- 
ance maintained a show of government and good order. 
At this critical period William lord Douglas returned 
from France, where he had been bred to arms, and, with 
the active valour of his uncle the good lord James, ex- 
pelled the EngUsh invaders from his own domains of 
Douglas-dale, and in process of time from Ettricke forest 
and Teviotdale, provinces of which the warlike popula- 
tion had been long followers of this chivalrous family. 

The consequences of these successes would probably 
have been a furioua invasion of Scotland, had it depended 
entirely upon the will of Edward III. But the con- 
sent of the English barons was necessary, and they 
were little disposed to aid in a renewal of those expen- 
mvt and destructiTe hostilities which had been so often 
and so fruitlessly waged against Scotland. The king of 
England, therefore, reluctantly consented to a truce with 
the steward, which he renewed from time to time, as he 
bej^an to conceive designs of at once filling his coffers 
with a large ransom for his royal prisoner, David, and 
to secure a right of succession to the Scottish throne by 
other means than open war. 

With this view, the royal captiye was treated with 
more kindness than at first, and (to sharpen^ perhaps, 
Ma appetite for reatoration to freedom and to hb Idng* 
iom) he was allowed to visit Scotland, on making oath 
and finding hoatagea to return in a time limited. Im- 
patient as his predecessor William Uie Lion, David 
seems to have been ready to submit his kingdom to the 
sovereignty of Edward, and yield up once more the 
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question of supremacy^ in order to obtain his personal 
freedom. He appears even to have taken some steps 
for that purpose. Two instruments remain, by which 
David recoc:iuses the title of Edward as lord para- 
mount, and agrees to take the oath of homage. The 
purpose of his temporary liberation being partly to give 
him an opportunity of sounding the opinion and senti- 
ments of his people on this important pointy the English 
commissioners were empowered to j^rotract his term of 
absence^ it they ^ouM think the ezecntioa of a treaty 
on such a foundation could he adyanoed hy it' Bot 
when the pulse of the Scottish nobles was sounded 
on this subject, they made an unanimous declaration^ 
that though they would joyfully impoverish themselves 
to purchase with money the freedom of their sovereign, 
they would never agree to surrender, for that or any 
other object, the independence of their country. David 
was therefore obliged to return to his captivity. 

Mr. Tytler coi\jectures, that it was as a subsidiary 
part of this agreement between the two kings, that Ed- 
ward III. entered into a sort of treaty with the knight of 
Liddisdale^ also a prisoner in England since the battle 
of Neville's Cross, hy which the latter, afwnmlng a trea* 
sonable independence, and renouncing^ under a diin and 
afibcted ^sguise, the alliance and duty which he owed 
to his own king and country, became bound to admit 
Englishmen to pass through his territories at all times, and 
for all purposes ; engaged to keep on foot a body of men 
for the service of Edward ; and, in short, transferred to 
the English king those miHtary services which he owed 
to his native country. The consideration for this trea- 
cherous desertion was his liberation from prison, a grant 
by king Edward of tlie lands and lordship of Liddisdale 
and the castle of Hmnitage, with some possessions in the 
mountains of Annandale. We can hardly think that the 
whole of this treaty was known to David, although it is 
prohahlb he was aware that the knight of Liddisdale was 
disposed to favour an alliance with England. But, whe* 
ther with or without tlie knowledge of liis sovereign, too 
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certain it is, to bonrowlJie patheticlanguage of knrd Q^fles^ 
thaty ''thus in an evil hour did sir William Dou^bs 
at once cancel llie merit of former achieyements^ and^ for 

the possession of a precarious inheritance, transmit his 
name to posterity in the roll of timeservers and traitors." 

The knight of Liddisdale's schemes, indeed, were 
baffled almost as soon as formed. He had not long been in 
possession of the freedom thus basely obtained, before he 
was waylaid and slain, while hunting in Ettricke forest*, 
by his own kinsman and godson, William lord of Don- 
g^. The contemporary historians are at a loss whether 
to ascribe this act of videnoeon the part of lord Douglas 
to domestic jealousy or to revenge for the murder of Jnlf 
Ramsay and that of sir David Berkeley, assassinated by 
the command of the kni^t of Liddisdale while he was yet 
captive in London. But, in our time, the knowledge 
having emerged of Liddisdale's traitorous engagement 
with Edward, we can easily conceive that lord Douglas 
may have taken his kinsman's life as that of a traitor to the 
kingdom, and a dangerous rival in his own family rights. 

Shortly after this incident, a treaty for the ransom 
of David was agreed upon by commissioners at New- 
castle, for ninety thousand marks sterling, which sum 
was to he paid up by instalments of ten thousand marks 
yearly. All the nobility of the kingdom, and all the 
merchants, were to become hound for the regular pay- 
ment of these large sums. The greater part of the 
Seottish nobles thought this an exorbitant demand for 
the liberty of a prince of moderate talents, without 
heirs of his body, and attached to idle pleasures. While 
the estates were doubting whether or not the treaty 
should be ratified, the arrival of a brave French knight, 
de Garencieres, with a small but selected body of knights 
and esquires, and a large sum of forty thousand mou~ 
tons of gold, to be distributed among the Scots nobles on 

• The spot ig called, in old histories, Galsewood or Galseford. Tradition 
fixe* It at WiUiam't Cro«, betwixt Tweed and Yarrow, where » croat m 
wM to have long exiated In memory of the incident IJndean church, 
where the oh%equieii of the slaughtered l^nieht of Liddisdale were first 
periinnned, it exactlj half way betwixt WUliam's CroM and Melrote« 
when the body wa4 flnaUy intemd. 
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condition of their breaking the truce ind invading Eng- 
land^ de c ided their resolution. They readily adopted^ at 
whatever ftttiire liak, the course which was attended 
with receiving money instead of that which invoLTed 
their own paying it. Indeed, the Northumbrian bor- 
derers themselves made the first aggression^ by invading 
and spoiling the lands of llie earl of Mardi. The Douglas 
and the earl of March determined on reprisals. 

These Scottish nobles conducted their inroad as men 
well acquainted with the stratap^ems of border warfare. 
A strong advance party of five hundred men was sent 
into Northumberland imder command of sir William 
Ramsay (son of the murdered air Alexander), while the 
two earls with the main body remdned in ambush at a 
place called Nisbet, within the Scottish frontier. Ramsay 
speedily Bwq»t together a great spoils and proceeded, 
according to his instructions^ to drive them into Scotland, 
under the fbll view of the garrison of Noriuun. Fired 
at this insult^ sir Thomas Gray, governor of the easde, 
rushed out at the head of a select body of men at arms, 
and pursuing Ramsay, who retreated before him, fell into 
the ambuscade which had been laid for him^ and, after a 
most chivalrous defence, was defeated and made prisoner. 

Another, though momentary gleam of success^ shone 
on the Scottish arms. The earls of Angus and March^ 
assigted by the French auxiliaries, made themselves 
masters of the important town of Berwick, but failed to 
obtain possession of the castle. At this important crisis, 
the French, who had done various feats ^ arms under 
Eugene de Garenderes, took tiidr leave and returned 
home, disgusted with ll^ service in Scotland. Their na- 
tional valour induced them to &ce with readiness the 
dangers of the warfare; but their manners and habits 
made them impatient of the rough fare and fierce man- 
ners of their allies. 

Edward III. no sooner heard of the defeat at Nisbet 
and the surprise of Berwick, than he passed over from 
Calais, and appeared before the town with a great part 
of that veteran army which had been so oDten victorioaa 
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in Frtiice»a]id laigereinforeeDie^ who emulated their 
yalour. His whote anny amoantod to eighty thouaand 
men. The Seota who had gained the town had had no 
time to store themaeLyea wi& proyisions, or make odier 

preparations for defence. They were not, besides, in 
possession of the castle, from which they were liable to 
be attacked, while the king of England should storm the 
walls. They capitulated, therefore, for permission to 
evacuate the town, of which Edward obtained possession 
by the terror of his appearance alone. 

Berwick regained, it was now the object of Edward III. 
to march into Scotland, and to put a final end to the 
intemtpti(Hi8 whieh the Scottish wars so repeatedly of- 
fered to hia opeiationB in France. He determined^ 
heing now in ponpcooion of all meana supposed adequate 
to the purpose^ to nudce a final conquest of ihe kingdom^ 
and ibrdhly unite it^ as his grandfalher had joined Wales^ 
to the larger and richer portion of the island. 

But as, Uke that grandfather, Edward III. had not 
leisure to conquer kingdoms for other men, it was neces- 
sary for him to clear the way of the claims of Baliol, 
whom he had hitherto professed to regard as the legiti- 
mate king of Scotland. This was easily arranged ; for 
£dward Baliol was, in the hands of Edward III.^ a far 
more flexible tool than hia father had pioyed in those 
of £dward I. Bong a mere phanloiiiy whom Edwaid 
could aununon upm the scene and dianisa at pleaauic;, 
he was probably very easily moulded to the purpose id 
the king of £n^and» and of free consent and good will 
underwent the ceremony of degradatim^ to whieh hia. 
father, after iailing in all attempts at resistance, had been 
compelled to submit, and which procured him the dis- 
honourable nickname of Toom-tabard, or Empty Jacket. 
Edward Baliol appeared before Edward attired in all the 
symbols of royalty, of which he formally divested him- 
self, and laying his golden crown at the feet of the En- 
glish king, ceded to him all right, title> and interest 
which he had or might claim in the sovereignty of Scot- 
hmd. The cauaea indncing him to thia tranafarenoe and 
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lonender the cedent alleged to he, Itt, die advance d 
M age> and the want of heirs to succeed him ; Sdly, 
his Ug^ ohligations to the English king, his espedd 
affection for him, and the nearness of blood which 

existed between them ; together with the ingratitude 
and rebellion of his Scottish relations and subjects, and 
in general his desire to promote the advantage of both 
nations. Such were the pretexts; but in reality Baliol 
possessed no interest whatever in Scotland; he was a 
, mere stipendiary and pensioner of England, and Edward 
was now desirous to be rid of him, and either to acquire 
the crown of Scotland to himself directly by virtue of 
Baliol's cession in hia fiiToiir, or> if that project ahoold 
ML, to achieve the same otject by making aome compo* 
dtion with the impnaoned David^ whom he found not in- 
disposed to agree to a setdement of the crown on a son 
of the king of England, in exchange for his own liberty. 
In guerdon of his pliancy, Baliol, wjien retiring into 
private life, was to be endowed by Edward III. with a 
sum of five thousand marks, and a stipend or annuity of 
two thousand pounds sterling a year. With this splendid 
income Edward Baliol retired into privacy and obscurity, 
and ia never again mentioned in history. The spirit 
of enterprise which dictated the invaaion of Scotland 
in and the adventonma attack upon the Scottiah 
encampment at Dnpplin-moor, ahowa itself in no other 
part of hia condnct^ whidi may lead na to think that an 
attempt so daring waa no suggestion of hia own mind, 
bat breathed into it by 'ooundls of some masterw 
spirit among his counsellors. In battle he showed 
the bravery of a soldier ; but in other respects he never 
seems to have displayed talents whether for war or peace. 
He died childless in the year 1363 ; and thus ended in 
his person the line of Baliol, whose pretensions had cost 
Scodand so dear. 

The campaign which Edward designed should be de- 
cisive of the fate of Scotland now approached. The 
Scotdflh nobles^ more wise in calamity than mteeem, 
taught and convinced by experience of the danger of en- 
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countering the enemy in pitched battle and in the open 
field, resolved to practise the lessons of defensive war 
which had heen bequeathed to them by their deliverer, 
king Robert. Time was, however, required to lay the 
country waste, to withdraw the inhabitants, and take 
the other precautions necessary for this stern and deso* 
lating species of resistance. For this purpose earl Dou- 
glas was sent to king £dward to protract time as long 
as he could with offers of negotiation. He succeeded 
in obtaining a trace of ten da^s> during the greater part 
of whidi he lemalned in the English camp^ and &en 
left it, exulting in having obtained the necessary space 
for defensive preparations, of which his ooontrymen had 
made excellent use. 

Scotland was now somewhat in the same condition as 
when invaded in 1322, but thus far worse situated, that 
as Edward III. was an heroical character a hundred 
times more formidable than his father, so the chiefs 
whom Scodand had now to oppose against the victor, at 
whose name France trembled, were as far inferior in 
talents to the Bruce. They were imbued, however, with 
his sentiments^ and were determined to act upon them ; 
and tlms being dead, king Robert mfjbt be said still to 
direct the Scottish army. 

Edward no sooner entered Scodand than he found his 
troops in want of every species of supply, save what they 
bore along with them. The villages and farm-yards were 
silent, and vacant alike of men, grain, and cattle. Within 
the circuit of an ordinary foraging party, no species 
of supply was to be found. If any ventured beyond the 
reach of speedy and instant support, they were over- 
whelmed by the Scots, who, lying in ambush in 
glens, mopuwes, and forests^ pounced on them from 
all sides, and gave no quarter. Incensed at the difii- 
culties and privations by whidi he was surrounded, and 
oonscioQs that he had been overreached by Doug^ in 
die pievioas nqjotiation, fidwaid vented hu wrath in 
leddets and indiscriminate destruction, burning every 
town and village which he approached, widumt sparing 
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the edifices which were dedicated to heaven and holy 
uses. The fine abbey church at Haddington, called the 
Lamp of Lothian, from the beauty of its architecture, 
was burnt down, and the monastery, as well as the town 
itself, utterly destroyed. These rarages caused the pe- 
riod (February, 1356) to be kmg lemembered by die 
title of the Burnt Candlemas. 

The yebemence of Edward's and the fhrioas 

manner fai whidi he Tented it^ mig^t soothe Urn wifih 
feelings of gratified Tengeance^ bat eoold ndtfaer find 
. profirions for his men nor fbrage for his army, and man 
and horse began to sink under priyation approaching to 
famine. Edward had expected to meet his victual- 
ling ships, which had been despatched to Berwick; but 
no sail appeared on the shi{)less seas. After waiting ten 
days among the ruins of Haddington, his difficulties in- 
creasing with every minute, Edward at length learned that 
a storm had dispersed his fleet, not one of whidi had been 
able to enter the firth of Forth. Retreat was now inevi- 
table : the soflferings of the English soldiers rendered it 
disorderly^ and it was attended wiih proportional loss. 
The Scots, finom moontains, din^es, forests, and pathless 
wildemesses, approadied the Englidi army on every side, 
watching it as the csnion crows and rayens wsit on a 
tainted flock, to destroy such as fall down through weak- 
ness. To avoid returning through the wasted province 
of Berwickshire, Edward involved himself in the defiles 
of the upper part of Tcviotdale and Ettricke forest, where 
he suffered much loss from the harassing attacks of Dou- 
glas, and on one occasion very narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner. 

The fuhire of this great enterprise, the fifth in which 
the attempt of invasion had been foOed, seems to Yuere 
induced Edward to resort to other -means than those of 
open and avowed hostility for die estabfishment of his 
power in Scotland, an diject whidi he conceived to be 
still within his reach. The temper of his royal pri- 
soner, David Bruce, was now, by his long confinement 
in England, become well known to him, and he doubted 
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not that by some agreement with the selfish prince he * 
might secure that interest in Scotland and its government 
of which the people were so jealous. A preliminary step 
to such an intrigue was the delivery of David from his 
long captivity^ and the estabUshment of peace between 
t)ie nations. 

By tlie final agreement between the eommissionei^ for Oct. 
etch kingdom^ David's raiuom^ augmented' since the last 
treaty, was fixed at one hundred thousand nuurksy to be ^^^^* 
disdiarged by partial payments of ten thousand marics 
yeaily* The nobles^ drarchmen, and buigesses of Scot* 
land bound themsdves to see the instahnents regularly 
paid ; and three nobles of the highest rank, who mighty 
however, be exchanged for others of the same degree 
from time to time, together with twenty young men of 
(juality, the son of tlie steward being included, were 
surrendered to England as hostages. Thus was David 
restored to freedom eleven years after having been made 
prisoner at the battle of NeyiUe's Cross. The terms, 
on tlie whole, were rather more severe than those pro- 
posed three years before, when the treaQr was hroken off 
bj the interest of France. 

The first thing, afler his return, which madced the 
tendency of David's political fedings and attadiments 
was his predilection for visits to England, and long re- 
sidences there, which became so frequent as to excite 
a feehng among his subjects that they did but waste 
their substance in needlessly ransoming a sovereign who 
preferred the land of his captivity to his own domi- 
nions. A trifling incident, also, occurred soon after his 
liberation^ which manifested an arrogant, vain, and un- 
feeling temper* As the people, esger to see their long- 
absent king, pressed into his presence with more afite- 
tion than reverence, David snatdied a mace from an 
attendant, and laying about him with his own royal 
hand, tan^^t hia li^ sul^ects in future to put their 
loyal fedings under more ceremonid restraint 

A species of intimacy, in which Edward trusted to 
find his advantage, was now encouraged between hia 
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dominions and Scotland. Licences were given to traders, 
to pilgrims, natives of both countries, to youtli of qua- 
lity desirous of receiving education at the English uni- 
versities, to all, in short, who could allege a reasonable 
cause for visiting tlie English dominions. The Scottish 
nobles were welcomed when they visited the English 

' court. This liberal line of conduct was no doubt designed 
to dazzle the eyes of the Soots with the superior wealth 
and splendour of their powerful neighbours ; and to 
cigage tiiem m such friendly transactions and rdations 
as uS^t smooth down the prgudioes which had been 
the natural growth of so many years' war. All diese 
were fair and laudaUe oljects ; but the long of En^and 
sought them with a sinister and selfish pur{)08e. 

The weakness of David, avIio had shown himself will- 
ing, would his subjects have permitted him, to sacrifice 
to Edward the independence of Scotland, by acknow- 
ledging him as lord paramount, had encouraged the king 
of England to propose that, in place of the steward of 
Scotland, the grandson of Robert Bruce by his daughter 
Marjory, Lionel duke of Clarence, the third son of Ed- 
ward III. himself, should be called to succeed to the crown 

^ of SeotEsnd. This jnoject seems to have been kept closely 
concealed from the Scottish nation at large until die month 
of Mxtistk^lSSS, when David Bruce rentured to bring it 
hunself before the estates of the Scottish parliament, con* 
inoked to meet at Sccme. The king of Scotland bad 
lately become a widower, by the death of queen Joanna, 
during one of her visits to England. This makes it seem 
more extraordinary that he should desire the substi- 
tution of an English prince in the succession of the 
crown, since David might justly have apprehended that 
if, in the case of probable events, he himself might marry 

•again and have children, the king of England would not 
have brpoked to see the hope of his son's succession 
blighted, even by the birth of heirs of his own body. 
Undeterred by this motive, powerful as it might he 
Uioti{^ty Pavid Bruoe proposed to the estates of Scot- 
land^ ^* that, in the event of his dying without heirs^ tht y 
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should settle the crown on one of the sons of the king 
of England. He particularly rccomnnended the duke 
Lionel of Clarence as a worthy object of their choice^ 
hinted that this would insure a constant peace between 
the two nations of Britain^ and become the means to 
induce ike king o^Englsnd to resign^ fbrmaUy and for 
ever, all pretensions to the feudal supremacy^ which had 
been the dmse of such fktal struggles.'* 

The estates of Scotland listened with sorrow and in- 
dignation to such a proposition^ coming as it did from 
the lips of their sovereign, the son of the heroic Robert 
Bruce. Instantly and unanimously they replied, ^' that 
they would never permit an Englishman to rule over 
them ; that, by solemn acts of settlement sworn to in par- 
liament, the steward of Scotland was called to the crown 
in default of the present king or issue of his body ; that 
he was a brave man, and worthy of the succession : from 
which, therefore, they refused to exclude him, by pre« 
fening the son of an alien enemy/' 

Ei^ David recdved, doubdess, ihiij blunt refusal, 
which necessarily inferred a severe personal reproach, 
with shame and mortification, but made no reply; and 
the parliament, passing to other matters, appointed com- 
niissioners to labour at the great work of converting the 
present precarious truce between England and Scotland 
into a steady and permanent peace. 

But the proposal of altering the destination of the 
crown, although apparently passed from or withdrawn, 
remained tenaciously rooted in the minds of those whose 
interests had been assailed by it. The steward and his 
sons, with many of his kindred, the earls of March, 
Douglas, and other sondiem barons, assumed arms, and 
entered into bonds or leagues to prevent, they said, the 
alteration of the order of succession as fixed in ihe days 
of Bruce. The king armed in his turn, not, as he al- 
leged, to enforce an alteration of the succession, but to 
restore good order, and compel the associated lords to 
lay down their arms, in which he was successful. The 
Steward and his associates submitted themselves, awed by 
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the unexpected spirit displayed by the king, and the nu- 
merous party which continued to adhere to him. Stewart 
himself, together with Douglas, March, and others asso- 
May ciated in the leagae, were contented to renoimce the ob- 



pels true liegedom and fealty to David^ under llie penalty 
of forfeiting not only hia own life and lands, bat bis and 
hh ftmily^a title of sacceanon to ihe throne. In recom- 
pense of this prompt return to the duty of a subject, as well 
as to soothe the apprehensions for national independence 
which the proposal of the king had excited, the right of 
succession to the throne, as solemnly established in the 
steward and his sons, was fiilly recognised, and the 
earldom of Carrick, once a title of Robert Bruce, was 
conferred on his eldest son, afterwards Robert III. 

The imprudent David had hardly ratified the proceed- 
ings of the parliament of Scone, ere, forgetfid of the 
danger he had lately incurred, he repaired to London, 
and renewed with Edward III. those intrigues^ which 
had for their olject the alteration of the succession. A. 
new plan was now drawn up for this purpose, at a con- 
ference held between the two Idngs and certain sdected 
counsellors. Not. 23. 1368. By this Ihe king of Eng- 
land, Edward III., was himself to be declared heir of 
king David, in case the former should die without issue 
male. Twenty-seven conditions followed, the object of 
most of which seems to have been to reconcile the Scottish 
people to the sway of an English monarch, by imparting 
to them a share in the advantages of English trade, bj 
ratifying to North Britain its laws and independence as 
a. separate kingdom, and, above all, by discharging the 
ransom, which continued a heavy burden upon Scotland^ 
of which only a troth part had been yet paid. The 
national pride was to be flattered by the restoration of* 
the fatal stone of inauguration, on which it was propoaed 
that the king of England himself should be crowned at 
Scone, after the Scottish manner. All claim of supre- 
macy was to be renounced, and the independence of 
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Scotland^ in church and state^ was carefully provided for, 
together with an obligation on Edward, when he should 
succeed to the throne, binding him to use Scottish coun- 
sellors in all the national concerns of the kingdom^ and 
to employ native Scottishmen in all offices of trust. But 
tlie same schedule of articles contains a clause for giving 
the English king the comman4 of the Scottish national 
and feudal levies ; a condition which alone must have had 
the consequence of placing the country at Edward's un« 
limited disposal. The minutes of tlds conference open 
with a provision of strict secrecy, and a declaration that 
what fdOows is not to be oonddmd as any thing finaUy 
iresdved upon or determined, hut merdy as tfie heids of a 
plan to be hereafter examined more maturely^ and adopted, 
altered, or altogether thrown aside at pleasure. By the 
last article the king of Scotland undertook to sound the 
inclinations of his people respecting this scheme, and 
report the result to the English king within fifteen days 
after Easter. It is probable that David^ on his return 
to Scotland, found the scheme totally impracticable. 

A circumstance of personal imprudence now added to i3<;4. 
the difficulties by which king David was surrounded. 
With a violence unbecoming his hi^^ rank and mature 
age, he fell in love with a beiat^ young woman, 
cdM Margaret Logic, daughter of sir John Logic, 
executed for accession to diat plot against Robert Bruce 
which was prosecuted and pn^hiied in the times of the 
black parliament. The young lady ^ as eminently beau« 
tiful; and the king, finding he could not satisfy his 
passion otherwise, gave her his hand in marriage. This 
unequal alliance scandalised his haughty nobles, and 
seems to have caused an open rupture betwixt David 
and liis kinsman the steward, whose views to tlie crown 
were placed in danger of being disappointed, if the fair 
lady should bear a son to her royal husband. It was 
probably on account of some quarrel arising out of this 
anigect of discord, that king David aeema to have 
thrown the steward, with his son, the lord of Badenodi, 
into prison, whero bolli wm long detained. 
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The accomplishraent of a general and enduring peace 
betwixt the two kuigdoms was now the occupation of 
commissionen^ Tlie payment of the ransom of Dvnd 
was the principal obstacle. The fintinstshnents had been 
discharged with tderable regularity. For this effect lfa» 
Scottish pariiament had made great sacrifices. Thewhda 
wool of the kingdom^ apparently its most productive 
subject of export, was directed to be delivered up to the ^ 
king at a low rate, and the surplus produced over prime 
cost in disposing of the commodity to the foreign mer- 
chants in Flanders was to be applied in discharge of 
the ransom. A property tax upon men of every d^ee 
was also imposed and levied. From these funds the 
sum of twenty thousand marks had been raised tod 
paid to £ugland. But since these payments the de« 
stined sources had fallen short. The Soots had aj^plied to 
the pope> who having already granted to the king is 
tenth of the ecclesiastical ben^ces for the term of t^ee 
years, refused to authorize any further tax upon <he 
clergy. They solidted France, who^ as her own king 
was unransomed and in captivity in England, had a fair 
apology for declining further assistance, unless under 
condition that the Scots would resume the war witL 
England, in which case they promised a contribution ok 
fifty thousand marks towards the ransom of king Davids 

Scotland being thus straitened and without resources, 
the stipulated instalments of the ransom necessarily fell 
into arrear^and heavy penalties were, according to the terms 
of 'the treaty, incurred for defsult of payment £dwarc 
acted the part of a lenient creditor. He was less intent on 
payment the ransom dum to place the Scottish nation in 
fo insolvent a condition, that the estates might be glad, in 
one way or other, to compromise that debt by a sacrifice 
of their independence. He could not, indeed, use the 
readiest mode of compelling payment by summoning the 
Scottish monarch to return to captivity, without depriving 
himself of a tractable and willing agent for forwarding 
his views in Scotland, and probably, at the same time, 
throwing that ^untry into the ^ntrol of the steward^ 
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Ibe decided enony of Engiiih influence. The penal* 
ties and arrears were now computed to amount to one 
hundred tfunuand pounds^ to be paid by inatahnenta of 
fax ihoufl^nd marka yearly. The truce waa prolonged for 
about three yeara* These payments^ though moat aerere 
on tlie nation of Scotland, seem to have been made good 
with regularity by means of the taxes which the Scottish 
parliament had imposed for defraying them : so that in 
1369 the truce between the nations was continued for 
fourteen years, and the EngUsh conceded that tlie ba- 
lance of the ransom, amounting still to fifty-six tliousand 
marksj should be cleared by annual payments of four 
thouaand marks. In this manner the ransom of David 
waa completely discharged, and a receipt in full waa 
granted by Richard II. in the seventh year pf his reign. 
These he^vy but necessary exactiona were not made 
without intcamal atrugglea. 

The northern barons and Celtic diiefs were, for a short 
time, in open insurrection against payment of the im- 
posts ; but were put down by the steadiness of the par- 
liament, and one of those starts of activity into which 
the indolent but resolute spirit of David Bruce was some- 
times awakened. Ho marched into the north-west against 
John of the Isles, and reducing that turbulent and 
powerful chief to subjection^ compelled him to submit 
to the tax imposed by parliament, and exacted hostagea 
£rom him for remaining in allegiance. 

Family discord brobe out in the royal family* Mar- 
garet Logic, the young and beautiM queen^ waa expen- 
sive^ like persons who are suddenly removed from narrow 
to opulent cireumstanoes. She was fbnd of changing 
place, of sT)lendour in retinue, dress, and entertain- 
ment ; pcrluips, being young and beautiful, she also 
liked personal admiration. David's passion v/as satiated, 
and he was desirous to dissolve the unequal marriage 
which he harl so imprudently formed. The bishops of 
Scotland pronounced a sentence of divorce, but upon 
what grounds we are left ignorant by historians. Mar* 
garet Logie appealed to the pope icom the sentence 
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the SootdBh c9iiirch| and went to ATignon to proaecnte 
the canae by meana of anch weahh aa ahe had amaaafd 
during her eontiniianee in power^ which fa aaid to have 

been considerable. Her appeal was heard with favour 
1369. by the pope; but she did not live to bring it to an 
issue, as she died abroad. 

After the divorce of this lady by the Scottish pre- 
lates^ the steward and his son were released from prison, 
and restored to the king's favour^ which plainly showed 
by what influence they had incorred disgrace and cap* 
tivity. 

Feb. Litllemorexemaina tobeaaidof David IT. Hebe^ 
came afibcted with a mortal iDnesa, and died in the caatk 

1 370- Edinburgh^ at the early age of forty-seven, and in ihe 
forty-fifth year of hia reign. He had courage, afibhihty, 

and the external graces which become a prince. But his 
life was an unifonn contrast to the patriotic devotion of 
his father. He exacted and received the most painful 
sacrifices at the hands of his subjects, and never curbed 
himself in a single caprice, or denied himself a single 
indulgence, in requital of their loyalty and affection. 
In the latter years of his life, he acted as the dishonour- 
able tool of £ngland^ and waa auffidently willing to 
have exchangedj for paltry and personal adyantagea, 
the independence of Scotland^ bought by hia heraie 
father at the expenae of ao many aoflMngs, whidi ter- 
minated in rained health and pranatue dnih. 

The rragn of David II. waa aa melancholy a contraat 
to tha of his father as that of Robert I. had been bril- 
liant when contrasted with his predecessors. Yet we 
recognise in it a nearer approach to civil polity, and a 
more absolute commixture of the different tribes by which 
Scotland was peopled into one general nation^ obedient 
to a aingle government. 

Even the chiefa of the Isles and Highlands were so nmch 
subdued as to own the allegiance of the Seottiah king, to 
hold aeata in hia parliamenta^ and reaign, though relne- 
« tantly, mudi of that rade and tumnltuoua independence 
irfdch they had fomerly made fSbmr boaat. The power * 
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of these fonnidable diiefb was mndi reduced, not only by 
the setnal restraint exercised over them hy the sovereign 

and his lieatenants^ often at the head of an armed force> 
but by the less justifiable policy which the sovereign is 
said to have exercised, of stirring up one chieftain against 
another, and thus humbling and diminishing the power 
of the whole. Still the separation of the Highlands 
from the Lowlands was that betwixt two separate races; 
and though the king's jwvereignty was acknowledged in 
both, the ordinary course of law ^as only current in the 
more civilised country, and we shall presently see that 
the brdB of the isles gave repeated disturbances to the 
Scottish government. The nation, at the same time, 
became more like that with whidi we ourselves are ac- 
quainted. A few great families can indeed trace iheur de- 
scent from the period of Robert Bruce ; but a far greater 
number are first distinguished in the reign of his son, 
where the lists of the battle of Durham contain the 
names of the principal nobility and gentry in modern 
Scotland, and are the frequent resource of the genealo- 
gists. The spirit of commerce advanced in the time 
of David I. against all the dissdvantages of foreign and 
domestic warfare. 

In the parliaments of 1868 and I860 a practice was 
introduced, fbr 4he first time apparentiy, of empower* 
ing committees of parliament to prepare and arrange, 
in previous and secret meetings, ^e alUrs of delicacy 
and importance which were afterwards to come before 
the body at large. As this led to investing a small cabal 
of the representatives with the exclusive power of gar- 
bling and selecting the subjects for parliamentary debate, 
it necessarily tended to limit tlie free discussion so 
essential to the constitution of that body, and finally 
assumed the form of that very obnoxious institution 
ealled Lorda of the Articles, who, claiming the pr^imi* 
nary ri^t of CTamining and rejecting at their ]^easure 
audi measures aa were to be brou^t before paiMament, 
became a severe restraint on national fireedonu 

Amidst pestilence and laminci, wludi made repeated 
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ravages in Soodanddnriiig lliia unhappy icign^ tfacficoU 
tiah natumal apiiit new ahowed hieif mm c mayd - 

cally determined on resiating the Sn^idi domination to 
the last Partioalsr diieft and nobles were no doubt se- 
duced from their allegiance, but there was no general or 
undisturbed pause of submission and apathy. The nation 
was strong in its very weakness ; for as tiie Scots became 
unequal to the task of assembling national armies, they 
were* saved from the consequences of such general actions 
as Dunbar, Halidon, and Berwick^ and obliged to limit 
themselves to the defendye species of war, best suited to 
the character of the country^ and that which its inhabit- 
ants were so well qualified to wage. 

The want of talents in the sovmign, and die eifoeta 
of his long imprisonment, were most seyerdy fdt in the 
independence iMdt was a^eled by the knight of Liddia- 
dale, and other great leaders and nobles, who committed 
in tlieir feudal strife such horrible crimes as the murder 
of Ramsay of 1 )ahvolsey, Bullock, Berkeley, St. Michael, 
and otliers. The parliament were sensible of these griev- 
ous evils; but, despairinp^ of their own power to repress 
them, it was rather in a tone of entreaty than command 
that they implored the great nobles to lay aside their 
private quarrela, and unite cordially in tlie defence of 
their common country. Many of the authors of such 
evilsy who had muolled themsdves as memben q£ the 
estates, joined in these patriotie remonstrances, and 
when the parliament broke up, rode home eadi to hia 
feudal tower and waste domaina, to harass his neig^ 
hours with private war aa before. The Scottish parlia- 
ment seems never to have failed in perceiving the evils 
wliich afflicted the state, or in making sound and saga- 
cious regulations to repress them ; but unhappily the 
executive power seldom or never possessed the authority 
necessary to enforce the laws ; and thus the nation conti- 
nued in the condition of a froward patient, who cannot 
be cured because there is no prevailing upon him to 
take the preseriptiona ovdered by the physidana. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ArCESSlON OF THE HOUSE OF STEWART: THEIR ORIGIN.— 

KOBEKT U. AKD UlS FAMILY. CLAIM OF THE EA&L OF 

DOUGLAS: IT IS AlAVnOVS]). ^ nXFXAT OP THE XVOUSH 
KIAE MSLEOSI. » WACTIFUL nrCUmSIOMS ON SHB BOEHBE.— 
90nH or OAUKT iriGOnATIS WITH scotiawb: takss eb- 
POOS TBBEB AOAIK8T TVB SItOUSH RIOTBES* — PEAITCX 
lESTIOATBS TUB SOOTS TO ESVBW TBS WAS. ^ IITEOAO BT 

JOHN OF GAUNT. JOHN DE VIENNE ARRIVES WITH AK 

ARMY OF FRENCH AUXILIARIES. THEY ARE DISSATISFIED 

WITH SCOTLAND, AND THE SCOTS WITH THEM. THEY URGE 

THE SCOTS TO FIGHT A FITCHED BATTLE WITH THE ENGLISH 

THE SCOTS DECLINE DOING SO, AND BI PLAIN THEIR MOTIVES— 
IBTASIOir OP BICBAED : IT IB PAID BACK BT THE SCOTS* — 
THE •PEBBCB AUZIUAEIBS &BA¥B JCOIULVD. THE SCOTS 
MEHACE meiAIIB WRH INTASIOK. — TSE BATTLE OP OTTEE* 
BOOEHB. ^EOBEET BAEL OP PIP^ BBOBMT. -^TEOCB WITK 
' BMGLABB. — EOBBET II. DIBS. 

The genealopy of the Stewart family, who now ac- 
ceded to the throne of Scotland, has been the theme of 
many a fable. But their pedigree has by late anti- 
quaries been distinctly traced to the great Anglo* 
Nomaa family of Fita-Alan in England ; no unworthy 
descenty even for a race of monarchs. In David the 
fint'a time. Waiter Fits-Alan held die high post of 
seneschal or steward of the king^s housdiold ; and die 
dignity beooming hereditary in the fkaMj, what was 
originally a title was converted into a samame^ and em- 
ployed as such. Walter, the sixth high-steward, fought 
bravely at Bannockburn, defended Berwick with the most ♦ 
cliivalrous courage, and was unanimously thought wor- 
thy of tlie hand of Marjory Bruce, the daughter of 
the liberator of Scotland ; and to their only child, the 
seventh lord high-steward, often mentioned during the 
last reign, the crown descended, on the extinction of 
the Bruce's male line in his only son David II. 

The successor to the crown had been twice married. 
By Elizabeth Mure of Kowallan^ his first wile, he had 
his son Jotok, cmted earl of Cairick, Walter earl of 
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Fife, Robert earl of Monteith', afterwards duke of Al* 
bany, and Alexander earl of Buchan. No less than six 
daughters, united in marriage with the most powerftil 
families in Scotland, assured their support to the suc- 
cession of the house of Stewart. The new king was, by 
a second marriage with Euphemia, daughter of the earl 
of Ross, the father of David earl of Stratheme and 
Walter earl of AthoL Of four daughters by this second 
marriage, the eldest was married to James earl of Dota- 
ge and the other three also wedded into ancient and 
powerful families. 

The father of this mmieroos race was an dderly nuui« 
fifty-five years iM, with an infirmity in his eyes, whidi 
rendered them as red as blood. He had been In Ids 
youth a bold and active soldier ; but he was now past 
the years of martial exertion, and obliged to delegate to 
others the command of his army. He had the virtues 
of a pacific sovereign, being just, benign, clement, and 
sagacious. 

The earl of Douglas threatened the tranquillity of the 
realm by a claim on the throne, whidi, however, was 
no sooner made than abandoned, upon his receiving the 
hand of the princess Euphemia in marriage. Robert II* 
was, llierelore, inaugurated at Scone, March 27» 1371 » 
with tiie usual ceremony. As the Soots oontinned to 
pay the ransom of king Davii with tolersble reg^nlarity, 
no open war widi England was entered into nntil 1378 ; 
when, after mutual injuries and inroads, it broke out 
with great fury, and skirmishes and battles of a destruc- 
tive rather than a decisive character took place. A small 
body of Scots made themselves masters of the citadel of 
Berwick ; but, not being supported by a sufficient force, 
were surprised and put to the sword. In a fierce encounter 
near Melrose, the English, under the command of Mus- 
grave, governor of Berwidc, were defeated by the eari of 
DooglaL The battle was decided by the personal exer- 
tions of Ardiibald Boog^, who, widding widi ease a 
sword whidi an ordinary man could hardly lift, brole 
the English ranks widi die fiirj of his blows. TheScotr 
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appear to have bad llie better in ihie specks of predatory 
bostility^ their borderers being wy numerous, and the 
best qualified in Europe for irregular war. Their rapine 

;viras now greater arxl greedier than usual; for even swine, 
which they used formerly to spare or neglect, did not 
now escape, them : and there were instances of their 
driving off forty thousand head of booty in a suc- 
cessful inroad. They are said to have amused them- 
selves by playing at football with the l\eads of the slain. 
This is, perhaps, an exaggeration ; but it is oertain that 
their ferocity equalled their rapacity* They were led 
also by a Dougks, whose activity was indefatigable. 
He surprised the town of Penrith, during a fair that 13S0« 
waa held there. The Scots made a great bo^, and gave 
the town to the flames.- The English were also de« 
feated in Annandale, where ^e borderers of Cumberland 
entered, for the purpose of retaUating these injuries. 

The miseries of this cruel species of hostility were 
enhanced by a contagious disease which raged on the 
English frontiers, and which was imported into Scotland 
by the reckless borderers^ whom even the pestilence itself 
could not deter from spoil. 

In the ensuing year John of Gaunt, the celebrated 1381. 
duke of Lancaster, marched to the border with a for* 
midaUe force, and put a temporary close to these miseries 
by a truce Unr twdye mon&s, which, when nearly ex- 
jj^red, was renewed fbr ihe same period. A sii^fular is9S. 
ooeunence took place while this last treaty was nego- 
tiating. The insuTKction of Wat Tyler bndte out ; and 
the duke of Lancaster, against whom, as a patron of the 
followers of Wicklitf'e, much of the popular fury was 
directed, found it dangerous to return into England. 
Although the kingdoms could hardly be said to be at 
peace together, he did not hesitate to choose Scotland for 
his temporary place of refuge. Nor was this generous 
confidence ill requited. Edinburgh castle was assigned 
)o the princely guest and his retinue, that their seen- 
tity ndg^t be wtMj provided for, and they were al- 
lowed the cxdnsiTe possession of this important Unrtreaik 



When the civil eommotioa was ended^ the duke retained 
to Enghind in seenrity. 

Fziokoe beheld with anxiety lUs ceflsalion, brief is it 
WBB, of hostility between Enghund and Scotland. To^ 
wards the latter she always acted as a dvilised eofeny 
toward some tribe of barbarians in the neighbourhood^ 
whose passions they animate by promises or bribes, in 
order to have their assistance in war with a powerful 
neighbour. On the present occasion, as a diversion on 
the English frontiers was of the utmost consequence to 
their success at home, the French govermneDt instigated 
the Scots, by the distribution of a large sum of money, 
and the promise of assisting them with an auxiliary 
force of a thousand men at arms and their attendants, 
and a diousand suits of armour, to suffer llie tmoe to 
elapse without renewsL The Scots listened to ihe tempt- 
ation, and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the old 
king, who was pacifically disposed, they resumed hosti- 
lities at the end of the truce. 

The duke of Lancaster again visited the frontiers ; 
but it was for the purpose of punishment, not treaty. 
He marched as far as Edinburgh, plundering the coun- 
try ; but generously spared the city, which had been 
80 lately his place of refuge, and retreated, after he had 
shown both his power and his clemency. Robert IL 
again advised peace ; but he could not prevail on thd 
warlike nobles of Scotland to accept of its blessings. 

In 1385, France, according to her engagement, sent 
to Scotland a large sum of money, twdve hundred suits 
of armour complete, widi all appurtenances, and • 
thousand men at arms, with thdr foDowen, wlueb 
may be estimated at five thousand men in all, forming, 
according to Froissart's phrase, a complete garland of 
chivalry, and commanded by John de Vienne, admiral 
af France, one of the most distinguished warriors of the 
day. 

The first articles of this importation were gladly re- 
ceived in Scotland, where ready palms were found to 
teoelTe the gold, and limbs aa prompt to bear the armour 
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Bat die aimiiary troops had bat a odd reception. Of 
diia they were themselves in part the caase. Accastomed 
to good hre and comfortaUe lodgings they were sur^ 
l^rised at the wretched food and miserable accommo- 
dations with which habit and necessity had made the 
Scots familiar. At first they treated their hardships as 
a jest ; but the continuation of such a rude mode of 
living wore out their good humour; and their allies com- 
plained that when they had furnished these foreigners 
with the best which their meana afiRirded^ they were only 
fcqoited with grarobling and monnura. The prevalence (tf 
the Frendi national gallantry aho gave great offence ; for 
«yen their gmeral was so inconsiderate as to make love 
to « near rdation of the king, to the scandal and indig- 
nation of the SootSy who had no tderation for sach unhe- 
ooming licence. 

Neither were the French chivalry of that use to tlie 
Scottish cause which had been expected. The Scots, 
indeed, assembled an army, and marched into Eng- 
land, where they made considerable havoc ; but as the 
spoil was collected by what was called pricking or skir- 
mishing, with which the borderers were laetter acquainted 
than the knights of France, it is prohaUe that the former 
secured the greater part of the booty. John de Vienne 
and his companions might have dime better sehrice in 
mege^ and were employed for that purpose before Rox- 
barghj which had remained in the possession of the En- 
glish since the battle of Durham. Thjs scheme was, 
however, given up in consequence of an extravagant pre- 
tension set up by the strangers to garrison and hold the 
fortress when it should be taken. 

While the French and their allies where thus dis- 
puting, they received news that the kin^ of England, 
Richard II., was advancing with a large army for the 
purpose of invading Scotland. The French rejoiced, in 
expectation of a general action, in tlie event of which 
they anticipated a large share of glory and spoil. But 
the Scottish leaders informed them it was not their pur- 
pose to engage the Eof^ fbroe in a ptched b^tde^ 
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iJIfyng in e&caie their inferiority in nninberB, bat 
especially in the sise of their hones and quality of their 
ardien. ^'Mthatniay be troe/' answered their aOies; 
bat if yoa do not give the finish battle, they will de- 
stroy your coontry." Let them do thdr worst/' 8«id 
the Scots ; " we hold them at defiance. Our gentry wiD 
remove their families and household stuff; our cot- 
tagers and labourers will drive into the mountains and 
forests their herds and flocks^ and transport thither their 
grain and forage^ even to the very straw that covers 
their huts. We will surround them with a desert ; and 
wMle they shall never see an enemy^ they shall not stir 
a flight-shot from their standards without being over- 
powered by an ambush. Let them come on at their 
pleasuie, and vdioi it comes to baming and spoiling^ yon 
shall see which has the worst of it" 

The erent of the csmpaign prored as tiie Seota had 
anticipated. The English army advanced into the Meno 
and Lothian, finding a country totally waste, where thera 
was nothing to plunder, and little that could even be de- 
stroyed, excepting here and there a tower;, whose massive 
walls defied all means of destruction then known, or a 
cluster of miserable huts, which a few days' labour coula 
easily repair, should they take the trouble to ruin them. 
Making a shift to maintain themselves by provisions from 
a fleet which attended their movements^ the £nglish array 
luivanced to Edinburgh, when they were recalled by the 
news that the Scots had invaded Cumberland^ and were 
retaliating with tenlbld foxy the work of destraetion* 
And sach was the superior wealth of En^^and, even in 
Its northern provinces^ that» according to Froissart, the 
Scots obtained more plunder in their mid, and did more 
damage to their enemies, than the English could have 
inflicted on Scotland had they burned as far as Aber- 
deen. Both armies retired to their own country, the 
Scots loaded with spoil, the English reduced by suffer- 
ing, and the French execrating a species of warfare in 
wliich neither gold nor glory could be gathered. They 
now desired to leave a kingdom which tkey despised for 
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iti poverty tnd radenen^ while the nsthres upbraided 
them with their effeminate epicurism^ and detested 
them for the arrogance of their pretensions to superior 
brayery^ gaUantry^ and dyilisation. The Scots even 
refused to permit the departure of the Frenchmen until 
John de Vienne, their commander, agreed, to remain as 
a hostage that the French government should pay the 
expenses which they had ineiimd idiile in SootiaiuL 

Thus dqpailBd the French anxSiny fbroe, in poverty, 
diaqnpoinlmail^ end mertificatum, cursing the bomr tli^ 
had tet iitt • eoontry ao alerik aa Seodi^ 
ao bailMvona aa ita nalivea* 

Hie war eonlmiied to rage ; and In 1888 tfie Seola 
duNifl^t&eyliadaproper opportuniljto lelert uponte 
£ngli8h the invasion of Richard II. A krge army waa 
assembled at Jedburgh for this purpose. The earl of 
Fife, second son of the reigning monarchy was com- 
mander in chief; but the hopes of the army rested upon 
James earl of Douglas, a man as much redoubted as any ' 
who ever bore that formidable title. The assembled 
leaders hearing that the Northnnihrians were ooUecting 
a considerable force for an invasion of Scotland, resolved 
that their main body should not advance into En^^and, 
aa had been eriginally intended, hat that e adeet de« 
tachment under JknffaM of duree hondred men at anna, 
wfae» wiA AefarfiUowm^ made np from a tfaomaand to 
fifteen huudred men, wilh two ttiotiaand choacn inftntry, 
ahenld invade Eng^d* 

By a swift and secret march, Douglas entered Nordi« 
mnberland, crossed the Tyne, and threw himself on the 
bishopric of Durham, where he wasted and destroyed 
the country with fire and sword as far as the gates of 
York. In his return from an expedition which had been 
eminently successful, he passed as if in triumph before 
die gates of Newcastle. In this town lay die two aena 
ef the eail of Northumberland, air Henry Percy, re» 
nowned by his nickname of Hotspur, with hie brother 
eirBalph. Thej did not tamcty endue the preanee of 
their heredtey eaemj; hut ahheoi^ thej had net 
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taffident finroes to give Douglas battle^ came fbrdi 
•kinmih with die ScoMith kiii|^> wlio willingly met 
^em^ and broke muiy spears. A personal encounter 

took place between the earl of Douglas himself and sir 
Henry Percy, in which Hotspur's lance, bearing a tuft of 
silk at the extremity, embroidered with his arms, remained 
in the possession of the Scottish earl. " This trophy,** 
said the Scot, " I will carry to Scotland, and place it on 
the highest tower of my castle of Dalkeith." " That," 
said Percy, " shalt thou never do/' " Then," replied 
Douf^j " thou must come this night and take it from 
before my tent" He then resomed his mirdi up the 
liyerTyne, and encamped at n^t, eipeeting fiiat Percjr 
wirald oome to duJknge his pennon. Hotspur was only 
withheld from doing so by the report that Dou^aa was 
Retreating on the main army of Scotland, and that ho 
might find him united with the earl of March. But* 
when, on the second day, he heard that the Scottish 
armies were yet far apart, and that Douglas moved 
slowly, as if inviting a pursuit, he hastily assembled 
about six hundred lances^ who, with their squires and 
followers, and several thousand archers, made about 
eight or ten thousand men in all^ and marched westward 
in pursuit of Douglas. 

The Scottish earl had pitched his camp at Otterboiime» 
a hamlet in Reedsdale, and its lines extended east and 
iveat along the banka of the liTer. The Eng^ croased 
the Reedy and attadrad the right flank of the enemy's 
position^ which they found ructely but strongly fortified^ 
and w^ defended. Douglas, whose plan of battle had 
been previously adjusted, continued the defence of the 
barricade till he had led his men out of the camp, ^nd 
drawn them up in a compact body, but with a changed 
front, for his Une of battle now stretched north and 
south, while the river covered one flank, and hills and 
morasses protected tlie other. At the same time the vale 
o£ the Keed behind gave an avenue for retreat, should 
that prove necessary. Tliis change of position in the 
commcDcement of the actkm txgim, tha^ beaidea hia 
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bifjtk charaefeer of duTafay^ Boug^My as a general^ p<Mh 
seraed sdence beyond idiat wennight esteem the tactics 
of bis age. In tbe meantime the English were something 
disordeted by pressing Ihrough the Scottidi camp^ and 
it had the eroct in some degree of surprise, when, by 
the moon of a clear autumn night, they met their 
opponents within a little distance. The battle instantly 
joined with loud acclamations of Percy on the one side, 
and Douglas on the other. The conflict was such as 
might have been expected between two such champions 
and their followers. At length the numbers of the 
£ngiish began to prevail, when Douglas, as seems to have 
beoi the wont of the heroes of that family, made a 
desperate personal eWart, He ruahed on the foe> holding 
his battle-axe in both hands, and deanng his way by 
main force. . His banncnnan pvessed on to keep up with 
his heroic master. . At length, involved, among ^ £n« 
glish, and hat from his foUowers, Dooglas, despite his 
armour of proof, received three mortal wounds. But the 
impulse given by his furious advance had animated the 
Scots and disheartened the English, nor did either army 
know the fate of the Scottish leader. Several Scottish 
knights, pursuing their advantage, pressed up to the 
place where Douglas was lying in the last agony. They 
enquired anxiously how he fared ? But indifPerentLy/' 
refdied the earl : life is ebbing fast There is a pro- 
phecy in our house that a dead man shall win a field, 
and I thmk it wiU be tins nig^t accomplished. I m 
as my ikthers did^ who seldom have died in chambers or 
on a rick-bed. Conceal my death ; raise my banner ; 
cry my war-cry, and avenge my ftll !" The SooltiBh 
leaders, their hearts swelling widi sorrow and desire of 
revenge, made a new and desperate attack, and put to 
flight the English, who were already staggered. Both 
the Percies remaineil prisoners, and with them almost 
all the Englishmen of condition who fought in this cele- 
brated action, which Froissart assures us was one of the 
most desperate in his time, and fought with the most 
heroic bravery on both sides. 

Q 2 



The Uihiq^ «f Ihiriim anifad the day after 
niA i0fcn flieuMnd mm ; tm ate two ftmli to attadc 
Ae fietor, he dnmiied to eneoimlir liie CDony ^ 
Hotspur had been heatao. The BeoCtiih dtHduDem 
ntfoined Arfr o«m mtin, body in a p joc ewio a whkb 
seemed rather diat of moamert than of TktorSy ao ge« 
neral was the grief for the loss of their leader. 
£89. The king of Scotland being now unequal to the fatigues 
of state^ from which he absented himself as much as he 
could^ Robert^ who had obtained the earldom of Fife 
after the decease of his brother Walter^ was chosen 
r^;ent of the kingdooi* He was the aeaond surviTing 
ton of the reigning monarchy but was preferred to the 
seat of government in the place of hie dder brothet;^ 
Jolm ead of Cmkk, became the lattar waa infiim in 
Ua pman^ beii^ kowd bj the el a horia^ and p^ 
aeMed no efltdent aelfvlty of aviad to aaMid die want 
c^itinhiaperaon. 

The regent^ after he had been inwted with hia office, 
showed considerable energy. The earl of Nottingham^ 
^larshal of £ng]and^ trusted with the wardenship of the 
east marches, had reproached the Percies for their defeat 
atOtterboume^and boasted of what he would himself have 
done in similar circumstances. But when the r^nt 
Robi^t^ at the head of an equsl army^ defied bim to 
action^ Nottingham declined the combat with the nnaol- 
dier*like excuse^ " that he waa not eommissioned to eK« 
pose the king's li^ aaljeeta to danger/' The Seots 
bnmed Tynemoadiy and vetomedrto tbshr own eovmtrjr. 

In die aomnier of die aame year, 1389, a tmee ef 
diree yeara waa finmed'betwizt Fraaee and England^ in 
whioh Soodand waa indnded aa the ally of the former 
power, flhordy after tfab event king Robert II. died 
at his castle of Dundonald in Ayrshire. He was at the 
advanced age of seventy-five, and had reigned nineteev 
years. ' 
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CHAPTER XVL 

ACCESSION OF JOHN KARL OF CARRICK. — HIS NAME IS CHANGED 
TO AOBZRT lU. THS STATE OF HIS FAMILY. FEUDS. 

mnyiMo or ifLoiii.— uteoab or ras HtoHLAyoKEs, ax» 
QOMrucff or GtAaeim BAnu or Booftim ckomb* — 
taiKugt or m clav OBAnAV axd cuur auani. — ruvcx 
ikATm or toonAiiD: cbxatkd dou or boihiat: sb» % 
fotiD fo «HB MnftsmBmAtioira or ait vmudi^ «o 

BECOMES DUKE OF ALBANY. — - MARRIAGE OF ROTHftAY. 

SCANDALOUS MANAGEMENT OF ALBANY*. BREAKS FAITH 

WITH THE EARL OF MARCH, WHO REBELS. WAR WITH 

ENGLAND. INVASION OF HENRY IV. THE ENGUSH OBLIGED 

TO RETIRE. MURDER OF THE DURE OF R0TH8AY. — SCOTS 

DEFEATED AT HOMILOOV. » OOBTIIf BETWEEir WKKKt IT* 

AMB ns RileiBt.— tnoB or ooklawis ob obmmiov.— . 
rsnicB JAm umt to rBAiio% bo« vajexv *r tn bx- 

Tn chander of Mm eail of Ctnidl^ ddeit ton and 
inooflMir of Robert IL^ Ins bom abotdy notfccd* Ho 
hno Id budj Md IInUo in miiid^^wcB-vioiiiing^ 
piom^ benevoknty and just; bat totally disqualified^ from 
want of personal actirity and mental energy^ to hold tho 
reins of government of a fierce and unmanageable people. 

The new king was invested with his sovereignty at 
Scone in the usual manner^ excepting that^ instead of his 
own name^ John^ he assumed the title of Robert 1 11.^ 
to ooB^y with a superstition of hia poopk^ who were 
imfiessed mdi a belief that the former name had dis* 
tingnirirri monarcha of Bnglandj France, and Scotland^ 
all of wlMni hod booinatetimolet Tiw 800C1 had alio 
a ptftiality te dm nameof Bobei^ hi aAedonate and 
gnttoAd icmembranoe of Robot Brace. 

The new monarch had been wedded for nigh thirty^* 
three years to Annabella Dnimmoiid, daughter of sir 
John Drummond of Stobhall, a Scottish lady, whose 
wisdom and virtues corresponded with her ancient family 
and exalted station. By this union he had one Bon| 
pcinoe Davids a youth of eighteen years old, whoao 0^ 
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lamitous history and untimely death was doomed to 
darken his father's reigiu Five yean after Robert III. 
had occupied the throne^ the qiieen bore a second son^ 
named James, his father's saeeessoTj and the first of 
that name, afterwards so often repeated in the royal 
line, who swayed the Scottish sceptre. 

The new monarch's first attention was to confirm tiie 
tmte with England, and renew ihe league with France ; 
80 that for eight years the kingdom was freed from the 
misery of external war, though the indolence of a feeble 
sovereign left it a prey to domestic feud and the lawless 
oppression of contending chiefs and nobles : of these we 
shall only notice one or two marked instances. 

IfJSO. j^re yet monarch was crowned, the earl of Buchan, 
Robert's own brother, in some personal quarrel with the 
bishop of Murray^ assembled a tumultuary army of High- 
landers, and hunied the stately cathedral of £lgin, with- 
out incurring puniahment, or even cengore, fioin his 
feeble-minded sovereign, fbr fm act which combined le* 
beSIion and sacril^. 

1392. • Two yean afterwards, three diieftaina of the dan 
Donnochy (in lowland speech called Robertsons), insti- 
gated or commanded by Duncan Stuart, a natural son of 
the turbulent earl of Buchan, came down to ravage the 
fertile country of Angus. The Grays, Lindsays, and 
Ogilvies marched against them with tiieir followers. A 
skirmish was fiercely and wildly fought at Glascune in 
Stormont. An idea of the highland ferocity may be 
conceived from one incident. Sir Patrick Lindsay, armed 
at all points, and wdl mounted, charged in full career A 
chief of the CaUierans, and pinned him to Ihe earth witk 
his lance. But the savage moontaineer, cdUeeting bia 
atrengdi into a dying eflfort, thrust himself on the kneey 
and swayed his two-handed sword vi^lh sodi fierce as 
to cut throu^ Lindsa/s sted boot, and neaily sever his 
limb. He was forced to retire from the field, on which 
the sheriff of Angus and his brother remained slain, with 
sixty of their followers. Sir Patrick Gray was also 
wounded; and the mountaineers, rather victorious thaa 
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beaten^ though they had lost many men^ retreated to 
their fastnesses in safety. 

The feuds of the lowland barons were not less distin- 
guished. Robert Keith^ the head of that distinguished 
family^ besieged^ in Fyvie castle^ hi» own aunt^ ^e wife 
of XJndsay of Crawford. Lindsay marched with five 
Inmdied men to her lescue. He encountered Keith at 
Sottrtree drarch^ in the Gaiioch^ and defeated him witb 
-the loss of fifty men. To use a scriptural expresdon, 
every one did what seemed right in his own eyes^ as if 
there had been no king in Scotland. 

The mode by which the government endeavoured to 
stanch these disorders^ and indirectly to get rid of the 
perpetrators of outrages which they dared not punish by 
course of justice^ was equally wild and savage. A clan^ 1396. 
or rather a confederation of clans^ called the dan 
Chattan, were at variance with another union of tribes^ 
called the clan Kay^ or clan Quhele. /Their dispute, 
which the king^s direet authority was unaUe to dedde, 
was pat to the arbitrement of a combat between thirty 
on eadi Me, to be fought before the king, in the Nordi 
Inch of Perth, a beautiful meadow by the dde of the 
Tay. When they mustered their forces, one of the clan 
Chattan was found missing ; but so reckless were men 
then of life, that a citizen of Perth undertook to supply 
his place for half a mark of silver. The combat was 
fought with infinite fury, until the clan Quhele were cut 
ofi* all but one man, who escaped by swimming the Tay. 
Several of the clan Chattan survived, but all severely 
wounded. 

The weak-minded king seems to have carried on his 
gofemment, audi aa it was, by the assistance of his 
bioliier, the earl of Fife, who had been regent in the 
later yean of his ftlliei^a rdgn. But hia heir-apparentj 
David, being a youth of good sbilities, handsome person^ 
young, active, and chivalrous, was too prominent and po- 
pular to be altogether laid out of view. He may be sup- 
posed indeed to have displayed some of the follies and 
^vities of youth which were maliciously insisted on by 
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Uavncle, whonatudly loofceAimlteiviAinefileye^ 
yet we find the prinee employed at a eoramiMioiier^ along 

with the earl of Fife, in 1399; when they met on the 
borders with the duke of Lancaster ; and he was shordy 
afterward raised by his father^ after a solemn council, to 
the title of duke of Rothsay. At the same time, to main- 
tain some equality, if not an ascendency^ over his nephew^ 
prince David's ambitious uncle Robert contrived to be pro- 
moted firom being earl of Fife to duke of Albany, Under 
their^new titles both the princee i^gain negotiated on ihm 
£01^ fiontien, bat to little pnipoee ; Ibr Aom^ m 
finmdatioa of aaolid peaee would haw been mnrtifiUUh 
to Riehud II., who vai llian bent oa liia ea^editiia to 
Iidand, yet die rofolntioa of 1399 was aoiw at liaad^ 
which hurled that aoTereigii from his tlume, and pineed 
there in his stead Henry IV., thus commencing the long 
aeries of injuries and wars betwixt York and Lancaster. 

Leaving foreign affairs for a short time, we can see 
that the young heir of the kingdom was for some time 
trusted by his father in affairs of magnitude. Nay, it is 
certain that he was at one time declared regent of the 
kingdom. But Rothsay's youth and precipitate ardour 
could not compete with the deep craft of Albany, who 
aeema to have poaaeased the king's eu, bj the kaWtnal 

commaiid irtddi he esaMiaed ofcr lifan Ibr io many 
It waa eiaj for Urn to czaggeiate eioj CKeeas cf yoodi 
of wliidi Rotfaaqr mfg^t be guilty, and to atir up againair 
lihe young piinee the auspidona wliidi often lodge in the 
bosom of an aged and incapable sovereign against a 
young and active successor. 

It is reasonable to think that the affection of queen 
Annabella, who had and deserved the esteem of her hus« 
band, endeavoured to sustain her son in the tacit struggle 
between him and Albany. It was by her advice that 
the marriage of the joong prince waa determined on, aa 
die most probable meana jof putting an end to hia itve* 
gularitiea. The advice was excdlent ; but Albany, get- 
ting the management of the affiur into hia .own handa* 
coBtdTad to mder it die meana of ii^}uiiii^ 
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honour, and stining up the nohility to feud and faction 
i^gainst the prince and each other. 

He publicly announced that the hand of the duke of 
Bothaay should, like a commodity exposed to open auction, 
be asfligaed to the daughter of that peer of Scotland who 
mi^t agree to pay the hatgest dowery with hia bride. 
Efm tl^ bue tnffic on such a subject Albiiiy con* 
trived to lender yet more vite by the dishonest manner 
ki which U was eondndeiL George ead of March pnmd 
the hi|^wi| oAmv en tStoB estraopdinary oeeaiion, and 
having paid down a part of the proposed portion, hia 
daughter was affianced to the dnke of Bothsay. The 
earl of Douglas, envying the aggrandizement which the 
house of March must have derived from such an union, 
interfered, and prevailed upon Albany, who was perhaps 
not unwilling to mix up the nuptials of his nephew with 
yet more disgraceful circumstances, to break off the treaty 
entered into with March, and substitute an alliance with 
the daughter of Douglas himself. No other apology was 
offined to Mmtdk for this breach of contract than that 
the marriage treaty had not been oonirmed by Ae estates 
cf the kii^idoai ; and^ to a«m i^ die iqjvatiee with 
whidi he waa tieatedy the gOTcnmient lefbaed et delayed 
to reAmd Uie amn of money which had been advaneed 
by him, as part of hit daughter's marriage-portion. Aa * 
the power of the earl of March lay on the frontiers of 
both kingdoms, the bonds of allegiance had never sat 
heavily on that great family, and a less injury than that ' 
which the present earl had received might have sufficed 
to have urged him into rebellion. Accordingly, he in* 
atantly entered into a secret negotiation with Henry IV., 
and soon afterwarda took ref^^ in England. The ao 
quisition of mdi a partiian was particularly welcome to 
the English aofweign at diia period, aa will appear from 
the Mowjqg drcnmstaneei. 

Very neuly at the predie period when Henry IV.made iSMi 
Umidf maater ef the cvown of Bag|and» the eiiating 
tmee between Seodand and that eoontry espired ; and 
the Scottish borderers, instigated by their restless temper^ 
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made fierce incursions on the opposite frontier. They 
sustained, however, a sharp defeat at Fulhope-law, from 
sir Robert Umframville, in which many of their principal 
chiefs were taken. This did not prevent other enter- 
prisesj to which the condition of England, convulaed bf 
the recent change of dynasty^ offered but too many 
temptatioiis. The Seottiah bordeicfs looik and burned 
ihe eaatle of Wark^ and committed great inroads^ to 
idiieh the Eng^ fiontiera^ waated hj a raging pesti- 
knee, could acarody oflfer the naiial reaiatance. 

This predatory warfare on the Scottish frontier was 
instigated by France, although she did not herself enter 
into hostilities with England, on account of the indispo- 
sition of the sovereign, Charles. At this period, there- 
fore, the accession of the earl of March's assistance was 
an event of great consequence to England, and propor- 
tionally dangerous to Scotland. Henry 1V« determined 
to chastise the Scottish depredators^ and to revenge him- 
adf on the duke of Albany^ who, in some intercepted 
letters^ had deacribed him aa a pre-eminent traitor. ^ * 
140a < Renry therefore aimmioned the whole military tooeof 
Eng^d to meet him at Toik^ and publiahed an arro-* 
gant manifoato, in whidi he Tindicaied the uitiquailed 
claim of supremacy, which had been so long in abeyance^ 
and, assuming the tone of lord paramount, commanded 
the Scottish king, with his prelates and nobles, to meet 
him at Edinburgh and render homage. Of course no one 
attended upon that summons, excepting the new proselyte 
March, who met Henry at Newcastle, and was received 
to the English fealty. But if Henry's boast of aul^eoting 
Scotland waa a faraTado inconaiatent with hia usual wia- 
dxmi, his warfare, on tiie contrary, waa marked by a 
degree of forbearance and moderation, too seldom the 
characteriatic of an Eng^iah invader. Penetrating aa 
far aa Edinborig^ he extended hia especial protectton to 
the canona of Hdyrood, firom whom hia father, John of 
Graunt, had experienced shelter, and in general apaied 
religious houses. 

The castle of Edinburgh was gallantly held out by 
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the duke of Rothsay, aided by the skill and experience 
of his father-in-law the earl of Douglas. Albany com- 
manded a large army^ which, according to the ancient 
•Scottish policy^ hovered at some distance from the £ti- 
4l^iah hoat. The Scota had wisely resolved upon the 
defensive system of war> which had so fteqoently saved 
ScodaiML But ihej coidd not Ibrbear acme of llie lv»- 
vade of the time. Thednkeof EothaaymotetoHenry^ 
that, to avoid Ae effbaion of Ghriattan bbod, lie waa 
.willing to rest the national quarrel upon the event of a 
oombat of one^ two^ or three nobles on each aide: 
Henry laughed at this sally of youthful vivacity, and, in 
answer, expressed his wonder how Rothsay should think 
of saving Christian blood at the expense of shedding 
that of the nobility, who, it was to be hoped, were 
Christians as well as others. Albany also would have 
Ills gasconade. He seat a herald to Henry to say, that 
if he would stay in his position near Edinbur^ for six 
days, he would do battle with him to the extremity. 
The English king gave hia mantle and a ehain of .gidd 
tor ihe herald^. in Uikm tbat ha joyMiy accepted, the, 
diaUenge. Ikit Albany had no purpoaa of keqiing hia 
word; ana Henry fomd nolhing waa to.be won by 
raiding in a wasted country to beleaguer an impregna- 
ble rock. He raised the siege and retired into England, 
where the rebellion of Owen Glendower soon after broke 
out. A truce of twelve months and upwards took place 
betwixt the kingdoms. 

- In this interval a shocking example, in Scotland, 
proved how ambition can induce men to overleap all 
boundariea pstseribed by the laws of God and man. We 
have seen the duke of Rothsay stoutly defending the 
castle of Edinburgh in 1400. But when the war was 
ended he aaema.to have ftUen into the long bia £uher'a 
diapleasnie. The qneen^ wbo might have mediated be-i 
twixt tliem, waa dead. Aidiibald earl of Ponglaa waa 
alao deceased; and, notwithstanding thdr connection by. 
marriage, there was mortal enmity between the prince 
and a second Arcliibald, who succeeded to that earldom. 
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Trail, bishop of Saint Andrew's, a worthy prelate, who kad 
often mediated in the disputes of the royal family, was 
also no more. The duke of Rothsay was therefore open 
to ail the accusationa, however exaggerated^ with whicli 
Albany'screatOfMCOiddfill the king^B credulous ears. Oof 
■r John de BjynoigDy, who lud been the prince's tmoi; 
i^petn to baife ben die most active in tnd^ 
hkhOm. TUe niM^ it k laid, had em otfBbed to 
die {dnee la Maaarinaffi Albai^^ and being npidaed bj 
Um wUk aUunrcnee, loak dda mediod to ve? enge him* 
adf. Deeehvd by maHdoos repoita of bk aon'a w9d- 
ness and indocility, the simple old king was induced to 
grant a commission to Albany to arrest his son, and 
detain him for some time in captivity, to tame the stub- 
bom spirit of profligacy by which be had been taught to 
believe him possessed. 

But the unnatural kinsman was determined on taking 
the life of his nephew, the bcir of bia too confiding 
brother. The dnfce of Bodiaaj was trepanned into Fifc^ 
Blade pfkonery and eeadneted to Fa&knid castle, where 
hewaabnniinedhiadnngiBQBf andatarved todaatfia Old 
Uataiiaaa aflfam Aat *o ooapaaBioB of two tai^ 
Inotod hia and Ida miawiwij one bj anpplying hhn 
fnm dme to time wilb thin tikm of bailey, another 
after the manner of the Roman charity. It ii not likely 
^t, where so stem a purpose was adopted, any access 
would be permitted to such means of relief. 

The death of the prince was imputed to a dysentery. 
A simulated enquiry was made into the circumstances by 
a parliameaty which was convened under the management 
of the authors of die anuder. Albany and Douglas 
aehnowledged having arrested the prinoi^ vindicating 
AamaeiTes by the royal mandate lor that act of violanc^ 
bnt hnfoted hia death to diaeaaa. Yet Ih^ showed o 
acnaeiaiisnasB of gnilt» by taidng oat a pardon in temw 
aa bioad and compichMiaiiw aa mi^ dnmd Asm 
any subsequent charge for Unorder whidi ^mj denied, 
as well as for the arrest which they avowed. 
|4Qtt The truce with £ngland was now ended, and Douglas 
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hastened to drown in border warfare^ which was his 
natural element^ the recollection of his domestic crimes. 
But fortune seemed to have abandoned him^ or heaven 
jreliued to countenance the accomplice of an innocent 
prince's moit inhnmaa maider. From this time^ noi* 
withetanding his Talour nd milkary skilly he lost 
mmj of hii foUowm in €adh adioii whiefc be £oii|^l it 
to merit the name of Tkmmm, L €. LoM-man. 

Tlie men of die Mene, inflttsnoad by the exfled eail 
of Mardi, no longor ehowed llMir mml akeritj in laalN 
ing ineaniofM m llie border; and ibe etrl of Douglas 
applied to the landholders of Lothian to discharge this 
mihtary service. Their first raid was successful ; but 
in the second they were intercepted by the earl of March 
and a large body both of English and his own personal 
followers^ at a place called West Nisbet. Hepburn oi 
Hales^ the leader of the Scots, was slain : many noble 
youtba of Lotbian were also killed or made prisoners. 

IKniglas^ incensed at tbis lon^ requested and obtained 
a oonsideriible force under command of ASoKxfn mm, 
Mvrdacb ead of FU^ witb Ibe eaili of Angii% Miimy^ 
and Orkney* Hie own battaBona augmented t&e ftroe 
to ten diounnd men, and qnead pihmder anddevaata^ 
tkm aa far aa galei of Neweaelle^ Bnt afar Hemrj 
Percy (the celebrated Hotspur) had assembled a nume* 
rous array, and together with his father, the earl of 
Northumberland, and their ally March, engaged the 
Scots at Homildon, a hill within a mile of Wooler, on 
which Douglas had posted his army. Hotspur was 
about to rush with his characteristic impetuosity on the 
Scottish ranks, when the earl of March, laying hand on bia 
bridle, advieed him first to try the efi^ts of the archery. 
The bowmen of England did tbeir duty witb tbeir naoal 
final certainty and cderityj and the Stettiah maj, drawn 
ap on ^ aediTity, preaented a fttal mark to Ibdr abafti. 
A brafe knight, air John Bwbiton, like Orabame at 
balde of Dn^am, taw the disadvantage in wbidi tbey 
were pkoed, and suggested a remedy. Let us not 
stand here to be shot like a herd of deer^" he exclaimed ^ 
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" but let us down on these English, engage them hand 
to hand, and live or die like men." Adam Gordon, a 
young border nobleman, whose family had been long at 
feud with that of Swinton, heard this bold exhortation, 
and throwing himself from his horse, renounced the 
deadly quarrel, and. asked knightfaood of his late foe: 
" For of hand more ndble^" he exclaimed, " may I never 
take that honour/' Swinton knighted him with the 
brief oeremony praetiaed in aadi urgent euenmatanoes, 
and they mahed down the fain with their united Taaaala. 
Bat too weak in nu mbera to make tfae.deaired impreaaioii, 
they were both slain with all their followers. Douglas 
himself now showed an inclination to descend the hill ; 
but encountering a little precipice in the descent which 
had not been before perceived, the Scottish ranks became 
confused and broken, their disarray enabling the archers, 
who had fallen a little back, to continue their fatal volley, 
which now descended as upon an irregular mob. The 
rout became gmeral. Very many Soota were slain. 
Dooglaa was made captive : five wonnda and the loss of 
an ^e showed he had done his duty as a soldier, though 
not aa a generaL Murdadi ead of. Fife, aon of ihe 
r^ent Albtmy, with the earlaof Mumy and Angoai and 
about twenty chie& and men of endnano^ beoun^ also 
priaonera. 

Great was the joy of Hotspur over thia victory, and 
great the pleasure of Henry IV. when the news reached 
him. Yet fate had so decreed that the victory of 
Homildon became tlie remote cause that the monarch's 
throne was endangered, and that Percy lost his life in a 
rebellious conspiracy. 

No law of chivalry was more certain than that which 
placed at the will of the victor the captive of his sword 
and apear, to ransom or hold him prisoner at pleasure ; 
and ao much was thiarule established m the borders, that 
when an£ngliah or Scottiah prisoner waa taken, nothing 
was more common than for the captor to permit die van- 
quished to retire from the fiddof battle, having first pro* 
mised to meet bim upon a day fixed, and aettk with him 
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for ranwm. Nor was the consent either of the king or 
general necessary to this kind of practice. Nevertheless, 
on this occasion, Henry wrote to the victorious Percies, 
commanding them not to admit the important prisoners 
made at Ilomildon to be ransomed or delivered without his 
special consent. On the other hand, he generously be- 
stowed upon the earl and his son sir Henry Percy the 
whole earldom of Douglas^ with all the tenitories of that 
proud family. The father and acm regiOrded the first 
propoaitum of the king asiuii^jiuj: and for the aeoond^ 
being the grant of a martial tract of ooimtry which, waa 
yet to biB eooqiiered, they deemed in ihdr hearta tiiey 
owed the king no gratitude. At the same time they 
leoeiTed Aem both with seeming satisfaction, resolved 
to make the conquest of the earldom of Douglas the 
pretext for assembUng forces, which they were determined 
to employ very diflPerently. 

Accordingly, in June 1403, the Percies besieged a 
tower named Coklawis, or Ormiston, and agreed with 
the owner that he should surrender if not relieved by 
the regent of Scotland before Lambmas. Albany upon* 
receiving this intelligence assembled his council, and 
aakad their opinion whether the place should be relieved 
orno? All die coimadlony who knew the diike'a poTCfty 
of Bpiiity eonodved they were aoie to meet liia wiahea 
when they recommended diat the border tunet ahould be 
abandoned to ita ftte« rather Iban a battle ahonld be 
hazarded for its preservation. The regent, well knowing 
the secret purpose of the Percies, whose forces were about 
to be directed against England, took the opportunity of 
swaggering a little. " By heaven and Saint Fillan/* 
said he, " I will keep the day of appointment before 
Coklawis, were there none to follow me thither but 
Peter de Kinbuck^ who holds my horse yonder." The 
dl beard him with wonder and applaiiae ; and it 
not until they reached Coklawis with a considerable 
anny^ that the Scottish nohlea learnt that what luui given 
thia temporary it of coinage to their regent waa the cer«* 
IriB^ that heooidd not meet Hot^fiir^ of whoae death and 
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defeat at Shrewtbuiy they were soon after infoni^ Tlie 
cowardice of the heart ig perhaps better learned from a 
fanfaronade of this kind^ than from an accidental failure 
of the nerves in a moment of danger. Some propo&ala 
made for. peace aaikj produced a feveiiah trace of brief 
duration. 

1405. Meantime prince James, the only MiryiTing eon of the 
poor infirm old king, being now in his deventh year, 
t reqiiuxied better education than Scotland could afibrd, and 

pioleeliOBiiiOfeeacieBltfiin tiielefUedebiKtetedfid^ 
Bobert IIL eoold not b«C eoipeel llie eeoee and cizonB- 
ettfieee ef bis ddeet loft'a deidiy and be fontfimM tktt 
Ae anbitioii wbidi had pranqpled die veoMmlef Bodi* 
say woold not be satisfied witiioiil Ae Hlb of Jamea 
also. The youthful prince was^ therefore, eoaimitted 
to the care of Wardlaw, bishop of Saint Andrew's, and 
was by his advice sent to France, as the safest means of 
protecting him from his uncle's schemes of treachery 
or violence. He was embarked accordingly, Henry 
Siliciair, earl of Orkney, being appointed as his governor. 
A considerable number of Lothian gentlemen, with 
Bavid Fleming of Cmabeniaakl^ attended him to the 
ahipb Bmt ea thor return they were attacked, for wliai 
leaaon ia vnkwiwn, by Jamea Jkn^jiBM of Btitfmj, 
imdelDdieeari. Aaknrmiih took place en HanBalon 
> moef, iffaenFlenniBgand aeienlef bia oonpaiiioiia ftIL 

Tliia Uoddy emao, at die commeiicemeBt ef priiM 
James's voyage, was f(^owed by equally calamitooa 
consequences. The vessel in which he was embarked 
had not gained Flamborough-head when she was taken 
by an English corsair. As the truce at the time actually 
subsisted, this capture of the prince was in every respect 
contrary to the law of nations. But knowing the im- 
portance of possessing the royal hostage, Henry re- 
solved to detain him at all events. In htt," he aaUU 

the Scots oug^ to hafe given me die education of 
this boy, for I am an wr wiilen t French adiolar," Appa- 
icnd J tUa near diaaitir waa an ineiiiiUe woinid la dw 
old king ; yet he aai?i?edy laden with yeaia aad late* 
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mities^ till 1406, just a twelvemonth after this last 
nkiSortiiiie. His death made no change in public affairs, 
and was totally imfdt in the admiiiistratioti, which con- 
tiiitttd in tiie hands of Albany. 
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KEGENCY or ROBEI^T DUKE OF ALBANY. SARL OF MAKCB Ut» 

TURNS TO HIS ALLEGIANCE. AN HERETIC BURNED. JED- 

BUKGH CASTLE TAKEN: TAX PROPOSED FOR EXPENSE OF ITS 
DEMOLITION : THE DUKE OF ALBANY REFUSES TO CONSENT TO 
IT. — DONALD or TH« ISLES CLAIMS IBB MAmLBQlI OT BOSS. 
BE IHTADSS TRX MAINLAXD. — XBB SAEL OW UAK OPPOSBS 

mM.— cncincsTAHCB of mm eamVb un. ^basxlb or nn 

MAMLAW ; m OOVBBQUSirCBS. — IXTEICAn NSOOIIATIOlf Bl- 
VWBBV AlBABT Aim KBKET IT.— HO«TlUTIBS WITH BXOLAVB. 
SBAVB or CBS BBGBMT ALBAVT. 



Tm talents of Robert duto of Albany asastatesman were 
not anch as in any degree to counterbalance his crimes., 
Yet his rule was not unpopular. This was in a great 
measure effected by Uben^ty, or rather by profosion, in 

which he indulged with less hesitation^ as his gifts were 
at the expense of the royal revenues and authority. The 
clergy, who were edified by his bounties to the church, 
recorded his devotion in their chronicles. He connived 
at the excesses of power frequent among the nobility ; 
solaced them with frequent and extravagant entertaiu- 
ments ; and indulged all theiir most unreasonable wishes 
leq^ecting lands and jurisdictions at the expense of the 
crown. An air of, affability and familiarity, added to a 
noUe preaenee and a splendid attendance, procured the 
ahouta of ihe populace. Although timid, the regent was 
conscious of Ida own defect, and careful in concealing it 
He waa intdligent in public business ; and when the 
interest of the country was identified with his own, he 
could pui-sne with expedition and eagerness the best paths 
for atiainlug it. 
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When Robert the third, therefore, died, the right of 
the duke of Albany to the regency during the captivity 
of James was universally acknowledged. 

1407. His govenuneat^ after the death of bia farother^ 
Robert III., commenced with a show of prosperity. He 
lenewed the league offensive and defendve with the 
kingdom of Franoey and entered into n^gotiatum with 
England. In the commnninga which entoed, he made 
no application for the liberation of hia nephew^ die pre» 
Bent sovereign, nor was hia name even mentioned in the 
transaction ; but the earl of Douglas, whose military 
services were valuable to the defence of the frontier, 
•was restored to freedom. He had been taken at the 
battle of Shrewsbury, where he had fought on the side 
of sir Henry Percy with his usual distinguished valour, 
beating down the king of £ngland with his own hand, but 
waa in the course of the conflict himself made prisoner, 
according to his habitual bad luck. George earl of March 
had rendered Henry IV. effisctnal aaaiatanoe during thai 
insurreetionj being the first who apprised that monarch 
of the conspiracy against him ; but he waa now vreary 
of his exile, and, disappointed of his revenge, returned 
to his allegiance to Scotland, upon restoration of his 
estates. These were great points gained in reference to 
defence upon the border. 

1408. Albany had also an opportunity of gratifying tlie 
churchmen, by giving over to their vindictive prose- 
cution one Resby, a LoUard^ or follower of Wicklifie. 
He was tried before Lawrence landores, as president of 
a council of the clergy ; and being condemned for heresy^ 
and chiefly for disowning the pope's authority^ suffered 
at the stake in the town of Perth. 

The tnioe with England not having been renewed, 
hostilities were recommenced by an exploit of the war- 
like inhabitants of Teviotdale, who, vexed by the En- 
glish garrison which had retained the important castle of 
Jedburgh, stormed and took that strong fortress. It was 
resolved in parliament that it should be destroyed ; but 
as the walls were extensive and very strongly built, and 
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the use of gunpowder in mining was not yet understood, 
it W88 proposed that a tax of two pennies diould he 
imposed on eadi hearth in Scothmd to maintain the 
labourers employed in the taaL The regent's lo^ of 
popularity instantly displayed itself* He declared, that 
in his administration no burthen should be imposed on 
the poor, and caused the expense to be defrayed out of 
the royal revenue. The truce with England was after- 
wards renewed. In the ratification of it, Albany styled 
himself regent by the grace of God, and used the phrase 

our sul^jects of Scotland/' not satisfied, it would seem, 
with delegated authority. 

In the mean time a contest of the most serious nature 
arose between the Celtic and the Lowland or Sax<m 
popnlatiim of Scotland. 

Theknds of the ides, during the ntter oonfbsion which 
extended Ihrough Scotland daring the regency, had 
found it easy to reassume that independence of whidi 
they had been depdwed. during the vigorous reign of 
Robert Bruce. They possessed a fleet with which they 
harassed the main land at pleasure ; and Donald, who 
now held that insular lordship, ranked himself among the 
allies of England, and made peace and war as an inde- 
pendent sovereign. The regent had taken no steps to 
reduce tliis kinglet to obedience, and would probably 
have shunned engaging in a task so arduous, had not 
Donald insisted upon pretensions to the earldom of Ross, 
occupying a great extent in the north-west of Scotland, 
inchiding the huge isle of Skye, and lying acQacent to, 
and connected with, his own insular dominions. 

His daim stood thus:— Euphemia countess of Ross 
had bestowed her hand upon Walter Lesley, who be- 
came in her right earl of Ross. They had two chil- 
dren,— Alexander, who succeeded his mother in the earl- 
* dom, and a daughter, who was wedded to Donald of the 
Isles. Lesley being dead, his widow married Alexander 
earl of Buchan, a brother of the regent ; but they had 
no issue. Alexander earl of Ross made a second con- 
nexion with the royal family of Stewart, by marrying 
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Isabel^ the daughter of the regent Albany, by whom he 
had one child^ also nameil Euphemia. Tliis lady had 
expressed her purpose of retiring into a convent ; and 
it was understood that she meant to resign the earldoBi 
of RoMy which was her own undonbted rights in hifoat 
of her maternal unde^ Aknnder earl of Bucban, aoa ef 
the regent by faia aeoond marriafe. Such a resignation 
would hare been deatructife of Donald the ialandet^a 
title in right of hia wife* 

R^^arding Eaphama, letiied into a dekler, aa dead 
in law, the lord of the isles determined to assert his 
right by arms. He led an army of ten thousand He- 
brideans and Highlanders, headed by their chieftains^ 
into Ross, succeeded in seizing the castle of Dingwall ; 
and not satisfied with this success^ he continued his de- 
solating march as far as the Garioch, threatening not 
only to plunder Aberdeen, but to ravage the low country 
of the Meama and Angus as far as the margin of the Tay* 

The oonsequence of Donald's succeeding in his pre- 
tensiona must have been the loea to the regent of the 
earldom which he had destined to one of Ida own ftniifyj 
and moat serious evils to the kingdom of Seodand, ainoe 
it would have been a conquest hy the layago over 
dviHsed ihhalntsnts, and must in the sequel have tended 
to the restoration of barbarism with all its evils. 

Alexander Stewart earl of Mar hastily assembled the 
chivalry of the lowlands to stop the desolating march of 
Donald and his army. This earl was himself an extra- 
ordinary person ; and his life was such a picture of those 
(lisonlerly times^ that a slight sketch of it will better 
ilescribe them than> many pages of vague and general 
declamation. He was natural son to Alexander earl of 
Buchan, second son of Robert 11.^ the same turbulent 
diief who burned the cathedral ai Elgin ere yet his 
undo Robert III. waa crowned. .Ednciuted under waA 
a me, Alexander becsme himself the leader of a tote 
band of Catheransy or Highland fieebootersj and in tkat 
eapacity aimed at raising himsdf by videnee to rank 
and opulence. He proceeded thus: — sir Malcolm I>rttm- 
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mond of Stobhill, brother of Annabella, the queen of 
RobertllL, had been surprised in his own castle by High- 
land banditti^ and died in their rude custody. Alexafider 
Stewart was suspected of accession to this violence, and 
these suspicions were strengthened when he suddenly 
appeared with a body of armed Catherans before the castle 
of Kildrummie, the residence of Isabel^ the widow of the 
miixdered sir Malcolin Dnunmond^ coimtess of Mar in 
herowniig^t. The cwlJe was stormed^ and the widowed 
onmteMj whether by pcnmarion or finroe^ was induced to 
give her hand to Alexander Btewart, the leader of the 
hand who took her mansion, and in all probability the 
author of her husband's iroprisonment and death. A 
few weeks after their marriage he conceived tlie lady so 
reconciled to her lot, that he ventured to repossess her in 
her castle, with tlic furniture, title-deeds, &c., and coming 
himself before the gates, humbly rendered her the keys, 
in token that the whole was at her disposal. The issue, 
which Stewart had probably been previously well assured 
si, wa% that the lady received him Jundly, and of her 
own firee will^ and the good favour which she bore to 
him, accepted of him as her husband^ aflter whidi he 
took the title and assumed the power and possessions 
of the earldom of Mar in right of the countess Isabd* 

Thus eudted above his trade of a robber^ Stewart 
showed by his subsequent conduct that there was some- 
thing noble in his mind corresponding with his elevation, 
which, though accompHshed by such violent means, was 
not challenged during the feeble and corrupt regency of 
Albany. He distinguished himself by the exercise of 
feats of chivalry, and engageil in many tournaments both 
in Scotland and £ngland. At length his restless spirit 
eanied him abroad in quest of fame. The earl of Mar 
was distinguished and honoured for his wit, virtue^ and 
hounty, at Paris^ where he kept qpen house. From the 
court cf Paris the eari passed to diat of Burgundy. At 
this tfana the bishop of Uege^ John of Bavaria, a 
dcrk without the external hehaYiour of one/' was in 
danger ham a nheOlon of his insurgent people^ and the 
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duke of Burgundy was marching to his awistance. FiacU 

ing himself in a situation where fame could be won^ Mar, 
with a hundred Scottish lances, chiefly men of quality 
seeking renown and feats of battle, accompanied the 
duke's host. As the battle was about to join, the earl of 
Mar seeing two strong champions, armed with battle- 
axes, advanced three spears' length before the army of 
Liege^ commanded his banner to halt^ §iid calling 
to his aquirOj John of Ceres, to follow him, rushed on 
these two champions, who proved to he the leaders of 
the mutin J, ai Henry Honi and his son, and slew Ihem 
hand to hiind. He did also great actions in the battle 
and highly exalted his own name and the honour of Us 
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having now sabslded, he became a firm supporter of 

good order, to which his early exploits had been so 
hostile, maintained some regular government of the 
northern counties^ and was the leader to whom all men 
looked up as Ukely to arrest the course of the lord of the 
isles. It was a singular chance, however, that brought 
against Donald, who might be called the king of the 
Gael, one whose youth had been distinguished as a leader 
of their plundering bands, and no less strange that the 
Idander's daim to the earldom of Ross should be tra- 
versed by one whose title to that of Mar was so madi 
more challengeable. 

The whole lowland gentry of the Meama and Aber- 
deenshire rose in arms with the earl of Mar. The town 
of Aberdeen sent out a gallant body of citizens under sir 
'Robert Davidson, their provost ; Ogilvy, the sheriff' of 
Angus, brought up his own martial name and the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of that county. Yet when both armies 

July iiiet at Harlaw, near the head of the Garioch, the army 
24. of Mar was considerably inferior to that of Donald of 

J 411. iJie Isles, under whose banner the love of arms andiuipe 
of plunder had assembled the M'Intoshea and other more 
northern clans. Being the flower of the respective raoei^ 
the Gaelic and Saxon armies joined battle with the most 
inveterate lage and tej. About a thousand H jgbkndefs 
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fell, together with the two high chiefs of M'Intosh and 
McLean. Mar's loss did not exceed half the number, 
but comprehended many gentlemen, as indeed his forces 
chiefly consisted of such. The provost of Aberdeen was 
killed, with so many citizens, as to occasion a municipal 
T^ulation lhat the chief magistrate of that town, acting 
in that capacity^ should go only a certain brief space 
from the precincts of the liberties. 

The battle of Harlaw might in aome degm be con* 
dderfed aa doubtfol ; bat all the consequences of victory 
remained with the Lowhmders. The insular lord re- 
treated after the action^ unaUe to bring his discouraged 
troops to a second battle. The regent Albany acted on 
the occasion with a spirit and promptitude which his 
government seldom evinced. He placed himself at the 
head of a new army, and occupied the disputed territory 
of Ross, where he took and garrisoned the castle of 
Dingwall. In the next summer, he assembled a fleet, I 
threatened Donald of the Isles with an invasion of the 
territories, and compelled him to submit himself to the 
allegiance of Scotland, and give hostages for his obe* , 
dienoe in future. The batde of Harlaw and its con^ . 
sequences were of the hi^^iest importance^ since they 
mig^t be said to dedde the superiority of the more ci?il- 
iaed r^ons of Scotland oyer ihoae inhabited by tlie Cdtic 
tribes, who remained ahnost as savage as their fore- 
fathers the Dalriads. The Highlands and Isles con- 
tinued, indeed, to give frequent disturbance by their 
total want of subordination and perpetual incursions upon 
their neighbours ; but they did not again venture to 
combine their forces for a simultaneous attack upon the 
Lowlanda^ with the hope of conquest and purpose of 
settlement 

• Another mark of the advance of civilization was the 1411. 
election of the university of Saint Andrew's^ whidi wis 
founded and endowed under the audioes of Henry 
Wardlawy ardibishop of Saint Andrew's, cardinal^ aiid 
the pope'a legate for Sootiaad« 

In his intcaroonrse with England the regent Albany 
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was very singularly situated. His most important ne- 
gotiations with that power respected the fate of two 
prisoners, — the one James, his nephew and prince, who 
had fallen, as already mentioned, into the hands of 
Henry IV. by a gross breach of the law of nations — 
the other being the regent's own son Murdach earl of 
Fife, taken in the battle of Hmnildcm* Respecting 
these captives the views of Albany were extremely dif- 
feieot. He was bound to make some show of a derire to 
have his sovereign James set at liberty, sinoe not only 
the laws of common allegiance and family affection en-* 
joined him to make an apparent exertion in his nephew's 
behalf^ but the feudal constitutions, which imposed on 
the vassal the charge of ransoming his lord and superior 
when captive, rendered this in every point of view an 
inviolable obligation. At the same time his policy dic- 
N tated to him to protract as long as possible the absence 

of the king of Scotland, with whose return his own 
power as regent must necessarily terminate. For the 
liberatum of his son Murdach, on the contrary, the legeift 
naturally was induced to interfere with all the ardour 
and sincerity of paternal Reeling. The nature of these 
- negotiations, especially of the first, in which the duke of 
Albany's professions and the tenoorof his proposals must 
have borne an ostensiUe purport very difoent fmm his . 
own wishes, naturally gave a degree of mystery and 
complexity to the proceedings of the regent and his in- 
tercourse with the court of England. The very manner 
in which James is described in these proceedings is am- 
biguous, and does not convey or infer the quality of heir 
to the Scottish crown, the power of which was for the 
time exercised by Albany. He is termed " the sen of 
our late lord king Robert," which is far from necessarily 
implying his title of heir of Scotland, since either a na« 
toral or a younger son of the late king might have been so 
termed. This studied ambiguity seems to infer that 
Albany, whose ambition had dictated die murder of the 
duke of Rothsay, was desirous to dear the way to the 
esebsiye pessesaian of the throne, which he only occu- 
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pied at praent as the ddegate ef another, whose ric^ts, 
therefore, he was disposed to keep as mudi out of view 

as possible. Henry IV., whose own road to sovereignty 
had been by usurpation, was crafty enough to compre- 
hend the feelings by which the duke of Albany was 
actuated; and took c^re to throw such obstructions in 
the way of James the first's return to his dominions as 
might gratify the real wishes of the regent duke of Al- 
bany, without laying him under the necessity of speaking 
out too plainly his desire to protract his nephew's cap* 
tivitj* Another and a ray coriooa salgect of diplo* 
matic diacossion aabaisted between Henry IV* and the 
regent of Seotkmd* 

There is a story told by Bower^ or Bowmaker, the 
eontinuator of Fotdnn's Chronicle, which has hitherto 
been treated as fabulous by the more modem historians. 
This story bears, that Richard II., generally supposed 
to have been murdered at Poiitefract castle, either by 
the fierce hand of sir Piers of Exton," or by the slower 
and more cruel death of famine, did in reality make his 
escape by subtlety from liis place of confinement ; that • 
he fied in disguise to the Scottish isles, and was recog- 
nised in the dominions of the lord of the isles by a eer» 
tain fool or jester, who had been famihar in the court 
of £n|^d»aa being no other than the dethroned king of 
tbalkingdom. Bower proceeds to atate^ that die person of 
Bicliaid IL thna discovered waa ddivrnd up by the lord 
of the isles to the lord Montgomery, and by him presented 
to Robert III., by whom he was honourably and beseem- 
ingly maintained during all the years of that prince's life. 
After the deadi of Robert III., this Richard is stated 
to have been supported in magnificence, and even in royal 
state, by the duke of Albany, to have at lengtl^ died in the 
castle of Stirling, and to have been interred in the church 
of the friars there, at the north angle of the altar* Thia 
afngnlar legend is also attested by another contemporary 
historian^ Winton, the prior of Lochleven. He tells the 
atory widi some alight diffinrences, particolaily that the 
fugitive and dqNiaed numardi waa reoogniaed by an 
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Irish lady, the wife of a brother of the lord of the isles, 
who had seen him in Ireland — that being charged with 
being king Richard, he denied it — that he was placed 
in custody of the lord of Montgomery, and afterwards 
of the lord of Cumbernauld — and, finally, that he was 
long under the caie of the regent duke of Albany. But 
whether he was king or not, few," said the chronicler 
of Lochleven, " knew with certainty. The mysterious 
personage eidiibited little devotion, would sddom in- 
cline to hear mass, and hate himself like one half wild 
or distracted**' Serie also, yeoman of the robes to Ri- 
chard, was execated because, coming from Scotland to 
£ngland, he reported that Richard was alive in the 
latter country. This legend, of so much importance to 
the history of both North and South Britain, has been 
hitherto treated as fabulous. But the researchcb and in- 
dustry of the latest historian of Scotland have curiously 
illustrated this point, and shown, from evidence collected 
in the original records, that this captive, called Richard 
II., actually lived many years in Scotland, and was sap- 
ported at the public expense of that country.* 

It is then now dear, that, to counterbalance the ad- 
vantage which Henry IV. possessed' over the re^^t of 
Scotland by having in his custody the person of James, 
and consequently the power of putting an end to the de- 
legated government of Albany whenever he should diink 
fit to set the young Idng at liberty ; Albany, on his side, 
had in his keeping the person of Richard II., or of some 
one strongly resembling him, a prisoner whose captivity 
was not of less importance to the tranquillity of Hen- 
ry IV., who at no period possessed his usurped throne 
in such security as to view with indifference a real or 
pretended resuscitation of the deposed Richard. 

It would be too tedious, were it possible, for us to trace 
distinctly the complicated negotiations between the king 
and tegmt Each consdoua of possessing an advantage 

• The evidence of this very interesting fact will appear in the third vo- 
limw of hli History of Scotland, whidi will probably te before the public 
ere these sheets go through the press. Like the tcnour of the work in 
general, it reflect* the highest honour on Mr. Tytler's talents and iadustr|i 
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over the other^ and at the same time feeling a corre- 
sponding incumbrance on his own part, endeavoured, 
like a skilful wrestler, to take advantage of the hold 
which he possessed over his adversary, while at the same 
time he felt the risk of himself receiving the fall w^hich 
he designed to give to his opponent. These two crafty 
persons^ standing in this singular relation to each other^ 
and each conscious of defects in his own title, negotiated 
constantly, without bdng able to bring tbeir treaties 
either to a final close or an open fupture. 

The death of Henry IV. and the accession of Henry V. 
did not greatly alter &e situation of the two countries^ 
bat was so far of advantage to Albany^ that he obtained 
the liberation of his son Mnrdadi earl of Fife, in ex- 
change for the young earl of Northumberland, the son 
of tlie celebrated Hotspur. This youth had been sent 
into Scotland by his grandfather for safety, when about 
to display his banner against Henry IV. of England. 
Whatever benefit the captive monarch of Scotland might 
have gained by such a hostage as the yoimg Percy being 
lodged in the hands of his subjects was lost to him by the 
regent accomplishing the exchange between the earl of 
Northumberland and his own son* 

In U17, while Henry V* was engaged in France, the 
regent Albany^ supposing th*at the greater part of the 
Enghsh forces were over seas> gathered a large force, 
and besieged at once both Roxburgh castle and Sie town 
of Berwick. A much superior army of English ad- 
vanced under the dukes of Exeter and Bedford, and 
compelled the regent of Scotland to raise both the sieges, 
with much loss of reputation, as the Scots bestowed on 
his ill-advised enterprise the name of the foul raid, that 
is, the dishonourable inroad. 

The war, which seemed for some time to languish, 
received some interest from a daring exploit of Haly- 
burton of Fastcastle, who surprised the castle of Wark, 
situated upon the Tweed. Robert Ogle, however, re- 
covered it for the Eng^lish^ by taking Halyburton by sur- 
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pite in fait tam, when , scaling die castle^ he put faim md 

bis followers to the sword. 
1419. In a parliament in the same year the Scottish estates 
agreed to send the dauphin of France, now hard pressed 
by the victorious Henry, a considerable body of auxi- 
liary troops, under the command of the regent's second 
son, John Stewart earl of Buchan. The history of the 
• expedition belongs to the next chapter. 

This was the last act of Albany's adminiatratioD 
which merits hiaUnical notice. After having governed 
Scotland as prime minister of RobertlLand RobertllL^ 
and as legent for James h, for fifty yean, he died at the 
age of eighty and upwards. The dnke of Albany as a 
statesman was an nnpxindpled politician^ and, as a sol-* 
dier, a man of suspected courage. As a ruler he had 
his merits. He was wise and prudent in his government, 
regular in the administration of justice, and merciful in 
the infliction of punishment. If Scotland made no great 
figure under his administration, he contrived to secure 
her against any considerable loss. His contemporaries 
have recorded with much admiration Albany's liberality 
to the church, and his generosity to the nobles. The 
exercise of bonnty in both instances was politically so 
essential to the existence of his goremment, that we must 
hesitate in the present age to record his mnnifioenoe 
as Tirtne. Were it not fbr the edd-blooded and detest- 
able murder of his nephew, &e duke of Rothsay, whicll 
stamps his character with atrocity, ambition and its 
temptations might, perhaps, be in some degree tlic 
apology, as it certainly was the cause, of the faults and 
defects of his character. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

PUKB MURDACH*S REGXKCT. ^HIS CHARACTER. — A PESTILENCl 

IN BRITAIN. THE CONDUCT OF THE RSGENt's FAMILY. — 

TREATY FOR THE LIBERATION OF JAMES I- — HE IS RESTORED 

TO HIS KINGDOM. SCOTTISH AUXILIARIES IN Jb'RANCE. 

CHARACTER OF JAMES I. ^ EXECUTION OF DUKE IfURDACB 

AKD R» nunnM. — oitcntinns nr m moRLAimt eb- 
vsnnro.— UAOus wrb tkamce, axd coimuicr of tbe 
■oonuH rMNCsat wica m saovhiv.^wah wrh tbm 

LOBO 01* TBS I8LI8» ANIli HIS SUUCISSION. — > ACT9 OF THS 
LSOISLATUU.— OOMALD BAIXOCH. — -TEIATT WITH ENGLAND. 

PROCEEDINGS TOWARDS THE EARL OF MARCH. WAR WITH 

ENGLAND. PARLIAMENT OF 1436. — CONSPIRACY AGAINST 

JAUX8. — HE IS MURUE&ED. — FAIE OF THE REGICIDES. 

MuRDACH earl of Fife, already repeatedly named in this 
history, succeeded to his father in his title as duke of 
Albany, and his high office as regent of Scotland^ bat 
neither to his lofty ambition nor to the qualitieB of craft 
and cruelty whidi siqvported it* He is every where 
deeeribed as a man of an easy and slothful character^ 
who, far from having the boldness and prudence neces- 
sary to rule so fierce a people as the Scots, seems to 
have been unable to exert the authority necessary for the 
government of his own family. 

The evils which attended the feeble and remiss go- 
vernment of this second duke of Albany were aggravated 
by a public misfortune, which no wisdom or energy 
could have prevented, but which, nevertheless, added to 
the unpopularity of the regent, it being the custom of 
the common people to censure their rulers as much for 
misfortunes ariung purely out of their bad fortune as 
for those whidi flow directly from their misconduct 
A contagious disease, resembling a fever and dysen- 
tery, wasted the land universally, and cut off many vic- 
tims. Amongst other distlngDished persons who died of 
this disorder were Ae earl of Orkney, lord Douglas of 
Dalkeith, and George earl of March, remarkable for the 
versatility with which he changed sides betwixt England 
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and Scotland, and not less for the good fortune which 
attended his banner, on whatever side it was displayed. 

Murdach duke of ^ilbany, such as we have described 
bim, became in the space of five years weary of exa'cising 



by the feuds of the nobility. He determined to rid 
himsdf of the responnbility of the regency, altfaooc^ he 
most have beoi internally conadous diat sach a power, 
though difficult and unsafe to wield, could not be resigned 



perils to which he might be exposed, if called by the king 
to account for many years of misrule, his father's as well 
as his own, which made him suspend his resolution till 
1 423, when his decision is said by tradition to have been 
precipitated by an act of insolent insubordination on the 
part of Walter, his eldest son. The regent Murdach 
had a falcon which he highly valued, and which his 
aon Walter bad often asked of him in Tain. Exas- 
perated at rqieated refusal, the insolent young man 
snatched ibe bird as it sate on bis father's wrist, and 
killed it by twisting round its neck* Deeply hurt at this 
brutsl act of disrespect, Murdach dropped die ominous 
words, SKnce yon will render me no honour or obedi- 
ence, I will bring home one who well knows how to 
make all of us obey him." From this time he threw into 
the long-protracted negotiation for the freedom of James 
a sincerity which speedily brought it to a conclusion. 

Henry V. being now dead, John duke of Bedford, 
protector of England, was defending with much skill 
and prudence the acquisitions which his brother's valour 
had made in France. Occupied with this task, he was 
willing to use a Uberal policy towards Scotland ; to re- 
store their lawfiil king, so long nigustly detained ; hav- 
ing formed, if possible, such an alliance betwixt bim 
and some English lady of rank as might maintain in 
the young monarch's mind the fedings of predilectiott 
towards England which were iStie natural oonsequenoe 
of a long residence in that country and familiarity with 




without much danger. It 
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its laws and manners. He thus hoped at once to enlarge 
James, to make a friend of him, and to secure England 
against furtlier interference on the part of Scotland in 
the wars of France, where the army of auxiharies, under 
the earl of Buchan, had produced a marked effect upon 
the last campaigns. And here, before proceeding further, 
the reader must be made acquainted with the exploits and 
the fortunes of the body of Scotsmen sent to support the 
dauphin^ in the extremity of his distress^ against the 
English arms. 

The little army consisted of from five to seven thou- 
sand men^ amongst whom were numbered many lords, 
knights, and banmsy the flower of the Scottish chi- 
valry, who gladly embra^ an opportunity of acquiring 
fame in arms under a leader so distinguished as Buchan. 
The small number of the Scots made them willing 
to submit themselves to the rules of discipline ; and 
whenever that leading point could be attained, their na- 
tural courage has displayed itself to advantage. Their first 
exploit was at Bauge, a village in Anjou^ where they lay 
along with a small body of Frenchmen. The duke of 
Clarence, brother to Henry V. of England, had been de- 
tached to invade that province, and had just sat down to 
dinner when he learned that he was in the vicinity of the 
Scottish auxiliaries. Upon ihem, gentlemen !" said the 
fiery prince, springing from taUe : let the men at 
arms instantly mount and follow me.^* He made a 
rapid march to surprise the Scots ; but the church of 
Bauge was garrisoned by some French, who made a 
gallant defence, giving the Scots time to get themselves 
into order on the opposite bank of the river Coesnon. 
Bent on taking them at advantage, Clarence, at the head 
dL the men at arms, rode fiercely forward to possess him- 
self of the bridge. On the other side, the Scottish 
knights galloped down to defend the pass. Sir William 
of Swinton distinguished the English prince by the co- 
ronet of gold and gems which he wore over liis helmet ; 
and meeting him in full course, unhorsed and wounded 
him. As Clarence strove to regain his steed^ the earl 
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of Buchan struck him down with a mtLce, and slew him. 
Many brave English knights were slain: the earl of 
Kent^ the lords Grey and Ross, with fourteen hundred 
men at arms^ were left on the field. The esds of 
HnntiBgdon and Somerset were made prisoners. 

In reward of sudi distinguished service, the dnipliiiiy 
now king of France hj the title of Charles VII.^ Gresled 
Bodian high oonstaUe of France, and conferred npcn 
Stewart of Bainley the lordship of AnUgnj in F^nraee. 
Deaboofi rf increasing the forces by which be had ac- 
quired so much fame and honour, the earl of Buchan 
returned to Scotland to obtain recruits. He found 
that his father-in-law, the earl of Douglas, with the 
licence assumed by men of far less importance than 
himself during the feeble government of the regency, 
was then engaged in a treaty with Henry V. of England, 
whom he was to serve with two hundred horse and as 
many infantry, for the stipend of two hundred poiuids 
a year* The influence of Buchan distorfoed this agree- 
ment ; and Douglas, itbo seems to have condncted him- 
self daring ihe whole matter like an independent prine^ 
instead of joining the Eng^sh, accepted of the dndiy of 
Tonraine, offisred to him on the part of Charies VII. 
of France, and engaged to bring to his aid an auxiliaij 
force of five thousand men. 
1424. He came accordingly ; but the bad fortune which pro- 
cured him the name of Tineman (Lose-man) conti- 
nued to wait on his banners. The Scots sustained a 
severe defeat atCrevan. They had formed the blockade of 
that place ; but were surprised by the earl of Salisbury, 
who raised the si^, by defeating them widi a slaaghter 
of nine hundred men. 

A battle yet more fatal to the Soots took place near the 
town of Vemeoil, 17th August^ 1424. It was a general 
action, risked by die king of Fnmce for the r^ef of Tvry, 
henegtd by Ihe Englidi. The duke of Bedfbrd, who 
commanded the English, and whom Douglas had called 
in derision John with the leaden sword, advanced to meet 
the enemy^ and sent a herald to inform the Scottish eari 
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he was comipg to drink wine and revel with him. 
The earl of Douglas returned for answer^ he should 
be most wckme^ and that he had com» from Scotland 
to Fnxm on purpose to canmae in his company. Under 
lliflsa terms a duJknge to combat was mdmtood to bo 
gtren and accepted. Dooglaay desiroua to draw up his 
fioras on adTantageens groond^ proposed to halt, and to 
await die English attack on die spot where the herald 
fimnd him* The Tiseoont of Nsrbonne, die French 
general^ insisted on advancing: the Scots were com- 
pelled to follow their aUies^ and came into battle out of 
breath and out of order. The consequences were most 
calamitous; Douglas and Buchan fell^ and with them 
most of their countrymen of rank and quality, so that 
the auxiliary army of Scots might be considered as 
ahnost annihilated. The corps of Scots, long maintained 
as the French king's bodyguard^ is said to have been 
miginally eemposed of the relics of the field of VemeuiL 
And tfaits oaiNlnded die wars of the Scots in France^ 
tetnnale diat die nation was enied, tiioiig^ by a moat 
Utter rmtdy, of the. llUal of sdling tfarir swords 
and dieir blood aa mercenaries in ibrdgn service ; a 
practice which drains a people of the best and bravest, 
who ought to reserve their courage for its defence, and 
converts them into common gladiators, whose purchased 
valour is without fame to themselves or advantage to 
their country. Individuals frequently continued to join 
the French standard^ in quest of fame or preferment; 
but, after the battle of Vemeuil, no considerable army 
or body of troofa from Scotland waa sent over to 
France. 

We return^ allbsr this digressioii^ to eoQsider die eondi* 
don of Soodand^ now moiehopeAil dum ithad been for a 
length of time, since she was aboat to exchange the ruk 
of a MbM, thmdf and inefficient r^ent for that of a 
king in die flower of his age, and possessed of a natural 
disposition and cultivated talents equally capable to grace 
and to guard the throne. 

The terms on which the treaty for tjbe freedom of 

VOL. I. a 
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James I. was at last fixed were, on the whole, liberal 
rather than otherwise. The fiaglish demanded^ and the 
Scots agreed to pay^ forty thousand pounds sterling — 
not as ransom, as the use of that obnoxious phrase 
could not apply to the case of an innocent boy taken 
without defence in time of tmoe, but to defray whal 
was delicatdy termed tfie expenses of prince James's 
support and ^ucation. Six years were allowed fbr tlie 
discharge of the sura by half-yearly payments. It was a 
part of the contract, that the Scottish king should marry 
an English lady of rank ; and his choice fell ui)on Joanna, 
niece of Richard II., by the mothers side, and by her 
father, John duke of Somerset, the grand-daughter of 
the duke of Lancaster, called John of Gaunt. To this 
young lady, so nearly connected with the English royal 
family^ the Scottish captive had been attached iar some 
timOj and had celebrated her charms in poetry of no 
mean order^ although defaced by the rudeness of the 
obsolete language. They were married in London ; and 
a discharge for ten thousand pounds^ the fourdi part 
of the stipulated ransom^ was presented to the Scot- 
tish king as the dowery or portion of bis bride. The 
royal pair were then sent down to Scotland with all re- 
spect and dignity, and IVIurdach, the late regent, had the 
honour to induct his royal cousin into tlie throne of his 
forefathers. 

The natural talents of James I., both mental and 
corporeal, were of the highest quality ; and if Henry IV. 
had taken an unjust and cruel advantage of the accident 
which threw the prince into his hands^ by detaining 
him as a prisoner^ he had made the only possible amends, 
by causing the most sedulous attention to be paid to bis 
education. In person^ the king of Scotland was of ^ow 
stature; but so strongly and compactly built as to excel 
in the games of chivalry^ and all the active accomplish- 
ments of the time. He was no less distinguished by 
mental gifts, highly cultivated by the best teachers that 
England could produce. He was, according to the learn- 
ing of the day^ an accomplished scholar^ an excellent poet^ 
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a musician of skill, intimately acquainted with the science 
as practised in Wales, Ireland^ and Scotland, which are 
described as being then the principal 'seats of national 
music *, with a decided taste for the fine arts of archi- 
tecture, painting, and horticultore. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more fiiyourable liian his personal character. 
As a prince, his education in &^and had taught him 
political iriews which he could biurdly have ieanied in 
his own rude and ignorant realm. His ardent thirst 
of knowledge made the acquisition of every species of 
art fit to be learned by persons of his condition not only 
tolerable, however laborious, but a source of actual plea- 
sure. He found Scotland in the utmost disorder, and 
divided amongst a set of haughty barons, whom the 
wars of David II /s reign, the feebleness of those of his 
two successors^ and the culpable indulgence of two regen- 
cies, had rendered almost independent of the crown. 
To curb and subdue this stem aristocracy, and to secure 
general good order, by re-establishing the legitimate au- 
thority of the crown, was a difficult and most dangerous 
task ; but James embarked and persevered in it with a 
courage which amounted ahnost to rashness. 

Among various laws for the equal administration of 
justice, for obhging the nobihty to ride with retinues no 
larcrer than they could maintain, for discontinuing the 
oppressive exaction of free quarters, and for requiring 
that the Scottish youth should be trained to archery, 
there were two measures adopted by James which were 
liighly unpopuhur. The first was an enquiry into the 
extent of the crown Unds under the last three monarchs. 
The object of tliis was to examine into the dilapidation 
made of the crown property during the rdgns of Robert 
the second atod third, and tlie two r^^des of the house 
of Albany. But by these preparations to fe-assert the 
rig^t of the kinpf to the lands which had been alien- 
ated by weak monarchs and unfaithful viceroys, James 

• The Irish wrro sai'l to excel in two instruments, the harp and the 
tabor ; the Scottish in three, Uie harp, the tabor, and the chorus (i. e. the 
MT or horn) ; the Wcl&b altDdeUgfatod In tbite kinds of iinific,tlMt of Uie 
pifiet, the JiMp^ and the chonif or horn. 
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CKeltid among the people at laigo doubts and jeaknuieo 
OMoeming the stability of properl^^ niuch gave rise to 
gtfiMiffri diMtnflusiioiu With theoe wao twMitfi^ Ihe 
impoHtkii of • laq§e sidwdy to rnng 
B^^a^a^ld by the tote tMtf, of iMdtk it b'O^MCMimy 
to sBf lluit It im a tn. Mid iias Itoefore tmpopnlar ; 
and the more ao^ aa it Ml ^on a poor ooontiy. 

The records of thw reign being almost entirely lost, 
we do not know by wliat means further than his own 
consciousness of talents^ and the command over others 
which such consciousness necessarily inspires^ the young 
king was able to enforce his authority in a kingdom 
where a laige party were leagued together by mutual 
inteml to aopport the usuxpations which hod been modo 
4m tho crown during the epaee of more than twen^r 
yona, in which time wrongfiil oncroachment had at- 
Odood by pieaeiiptm ihe appeaiaiMe of towfid right. 
We aie ooly ciraro ihat Jamci had not hem on die 
4hiOBe a fall year ere he began to imt <m iStut homm 
of Albany the wonga he bad anntainod during faia hmg 
imprisonment, pfotraeted dirongh their means, and ^be 
dilapidation and usurpation exercised by them, their 
favourites and allies, over the righta and possessiona of 
the crown. 

Walter, the son of duke Murdach, whose brutal in- 
solence to his father had suggested to the old n>an the 
idea of bringing home the lawful heir, or at lea/Bt had 
decided him to adopt that measure so much fraught with 
hazard to hia £Hiiily, was laid under anest shortly after 
4be king's return. The earl of Lennox^ fither-in-Jaw 
to duke Mordaeh, and air Robert GfokMm, a man of 
'peenliarly fierce and dai^ temper^ were next made 
prieonera. Baton the IStb Mareh, 14M, king fouid 
yinadf, by whatew sieana, fo^nsM anoogh to aiteet» 
during the sitting of a parliionent at Perth, Murdach, 
the late regent, his second son Alexander, the earls 
of Douglas, Angus, and March, with twenty other per- 
aond of the highest rank, among whom are the formi- 
dable names of Alexander Lyndaay of Gleneak^ Hep- 
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Irani of Hftlei^ Hay of Yester, Wilter Hal]Hbiutmi» 

Walter Ogilry, Stewart of Rosytfi, Alexander of Seton* 
Gordon, Ogilvy of Auchterhouse, John the Red Stewart 
of Dundonald, David Murray of Gask^ Hay of Errol 
constable of Scotland^ Scrimgeour the constable of 
Dundee, Irving of Drum, Herbert Maxwell of Carlave* 
rock, Herbert Herries of Terreagies, Gray of Foulia, 
Cunningfaame of Kiimaiizi% Ramiojr of IMwoImji,. 
<!wA^n of Crichton. 

inpomiuigthklMtiif mkmlwui^fommMmtamwrn- 
m diko wipriiid to mo io maj Imbob% wh oo e eMbm 
Md inlnciti lay separated Ofor wiosa parte oif 8eol^ 
laad^involTodm the aamo genonlaecdbatbn, and at lite 
courage of the aoferagiiy wbo dared to? apply the rigour 
of law to anch a number of his ponverful subjects at 
the same time. The prisoners were probably selected as 
the principal aUies of the Albany family, or perhaps as 
those who^ having shared most deeply in the spoils 
distributed daring the regencies, might be most tempted 
to defend its usurpations. The specific charge against 
llie impiiaoned barona waa ftMtij thdr having evadedf 
compliance widi the royal conuoMid te> exhibit their 
tflfaa to their lands. But ihou^mmuKfwmemMM, 
H waa at the haalj of AHiany ealf that tengeoMO waa 
diiiad. The Uow waa atnudi ao wtMafy, Aat the only 
one of Ae devoted ftmil J who had time to take pfecan* 
tionforhia tarfbtf or oflin* rerfatance was James Stewart, 
the youngest son of duke Murdach. He made his escape 
to the west of Scotland, returned by a sudden incur- 
sion, bunied Dunbarton, and slew the king's uncle, the 
Red Stewart of Dundonald; but, closely pressed by the 
king's command, was obliged to fly to Ireland. 

Muniach and his two sons, with their grandfather by 
the mother'a md0, tha eail of LeoiMMC, were brought ta 
trial under cognisanee of an aariie or jury of nMeu, 
in which the alliea and a ap p ortcra of the kteg were 
Mtnglad widi the fimmm and aHiaa of die honae of 
AAmhij hi aodi a proportion aa to give an appearanee of 
impardality to the trial, though the party of loyaliate 

veu u *a S 
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was undodbledly adequate to command fihe rerdict^ whidi 

in Scotland is decided by a majority of voices. 

The nature of the charge brought against these high-^ 
descended and late powerful persons is unknown. There 
could be no want of instances in which the usurpation 
of the prisoners had amounted to acts of high treason. 
The king himself was present at the trials with the xoyal 
emblems of dignity. The fatal verdict of guilty wair 
pronounced against them all> and they weie executed on 
the castb-hill at Stirling^ upon the little artificial mound 
called Hurley Hadwt Fnmi this elevated position duke 
Murdach might east his last look upon the fertile and n>» 
mantic territory of Monteith, which formed part of his^ 
family estate, and distinguish in the distance the stately 
castle of Doune, which emulated the magnificence of 
palaces, and had been his own vice-regal residence. 
Among the multitude who beheld this melancholy spec-- 
tacle^ a sense of the mutability of human affairs^ and 
the interest naturally due to fallen greatness^ drowned' 
recollection of Ihe noUe criminals' faulta in sympathy 
for their misfbrtunes. Puke Bobert» the great oflfendor 
«f the house of Albany, had been summoned long betoe 
to a higher tribunal ; and iSne imbedlity of duke Murdach, 
who only inherited at most, and in fact renounced the 
usurpations of his father, attracted commiseration rather 
than abhorrence. The goodly persons of his two sons 
obliterated from the minds of the vulgar their vices 
and follies; and from the venerable appearance of 
the earl of Lennox, a man in his eightieth year, he 
seemed too near the grave already to be precipitated 
into it by the hand of the executioner. The purpose 
of the khig seems, in fact, to have failed in a great 
measure. He meant to strike a wholesome terror; 
but the punishment of so many nobles, his own near-» 
est relations, excited in some bosoms hatred against the 
vindictive spirit by which it seemed to be dictated, 
and in general a sense that such a severe animadversion 
upon crimes long past savoured too much of rigour to 
be true policy. These unfavourable feelings were exag« 
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gented in the eyes of sndi as conceived ^at the mon« 

arch had the selfish prospect of repairing the royal re- 
venue by the forfeiture of the estates of these wealthy 
criminals. 

Perhaps, like many reformers, this excellent prince, 
for such he must certainly be esteemed, fell into an error 
common to those who, seeing acutely the extent of a rooted 
evil, attempt too hastily and too violently to remedy it by 
instant eradication. It is in the political world as in the 
human frame ; dislocations which havebeen of long stand- 
ings and to which the neighbouring parts of the system 
have accommodated ihemselves» cannot he brought back 
to their proper state withont time, patience, and gentle- 
ness. It is true, the long course of licence permitted by 
the loose government of the house of iVlbany had sub- 
jected many hundreds, nay, thousands of individuals to 
tlie penalties of the law ; but it cannot escape notice, that 
while a few severe examples are in such a case necessary 
for the purpose of impressing a respect for justice, the 
extending capital punishments to a large drde dii^S^^ 
the public mind, assumes the form of vengeance rather 
than legal severity, and procures for maldbctors an in- * 
terest in their flite capaUe of altogether destroying the 
great purpose of punishment, by causing men to hate 
instead of respecting its motives. If, as historians affirm, 
James I. actually adjudged to death, within the first 
two years of his reign, the number of three thou- 
sand of his subjects, for offences committed during his 
impriflonment in England, he certainly merited that the 
reproof used by Mecsnas to Augustos, — surge tan- 
don camifez!"— ought to have interrupted his judicial 
butchery* 

Jamea L might be more easily justified in teaching, 
even by strict examples of severity, the respect due to 

the royal person, the source of law and justice, which 

hsd fallen into contempt during the feeble regency of 
duke Murdach, than in prosecution of acts of treason 
committed when there was no king in the land. We 
have the foliowing instance of liis strictness on such 

s 4 
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occasions : — A nobleman of high rank, and nearly 
related to the crown, forgot himself so far as to strike 
a youth within the king's hall. James commanded that 
the hand with which the offence had been given should 
en the iastoit be extended on the coundl-^able, 9od the 
young man who had receiTed the blow wn ordered to 
stMid by iHtli the edge of a knife ippfied to llie 
miet of tiio ts/BMer, mdy lo lefcr it apon t idgnal 
f^bMu In iSbsB pottove die eulptit remained foit move 
Am m hour in agonizing expeetatiott of liMrliiowMi^ 
etmek, while the queen and her ladies, the prelates, and 
the clergy, prostrated thcmselres on the floor, imploring 
mercy for the criminal. The king at length dispensed 

X with the punishment, but banished the oifender for some 
time from his court and presence. 

1487. Besides repressing the general habits of yiolence and 
dmstfltion in the lowlands of Scotland, James had also 
lo Mdnoe to hii obedie&ee cheH%hImid diieff , who diff^ 
dio itt^Ninity <tf tho list rq^ettcy hid (faiowB off dl icii|ie€t 
to tfie mmdiCAi of tfio cfown^ fimgotten-llio tenois of 
die Railaw^ uid might be eonddered to htting returned 
to their pristine independeneo and haibarlsm. The king, 
with a riew to remedy these evils, built or repaired the 
strong tower of Inverness, at which place he held a parlia- 
ment. Alexander the lord of the isles, and his mother 
the conntess of Ross, with almost all the Highland chiefe, 
many of whom could carry into the field at least two 
thousand men> attended upon this assemUy. The king 
IfiTited them separately to visit his castle, where he had 
neaily fifty of them ^aeed in arrest at tho same mo« 
mant ; Jamea in the metawhile ap^aaAng hie own 
dexterity in an extempore ▼ene, wfaidi Ibe Latin 
oidy sinriTes. * Two leadera of tribes, Akxander 
M'Reury de Garmoran and John M'Arthur, as more 
powerful, or more insolent, or more guilty than the 

• A(i turrim fortem ducamuf cautfc cohortem ; 
Per Christi sortem, meruenint hi quia mortem. 
Which may be thiu translated : « 

To dM|)on tower let thU rude troop be drlren ; 
Vior death they neril^ Iqr the em oTlMivwL 
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Others^ were beheaded for acts of robbery and oppression ; 
and to render his justice imj^artial, James Campbell was 
hanged for the murder of John^ a former lord of the 
isles. 

In the midst of these examples of punishment^ James 
was dentnt in his treatment of AlexJUEider of the isles^ 
the Mcceemr of Donald^ who was wonted at the Har- 
hsw, and oidyicmoMtimtiagwiilihHn upon iheneeM 
of hia diicontinuing hia frailly hahto of lawleaa tabo^ 
lenoe^ he diamiiaed bim upon Iria pionuae to ahatab frm 
such in future. Hia meidicr was detained aa a hoatage 
for liis faith. Alexander, however, no sooner returned to 
his own territories than he raised his banner, and col- 
lected a host from the isles and Highland mainland to the 
amount of ten thousand men, with which he invaded 
the continent^ and burnt the town of Inverness, where 
lie bad lately sustained the affront of an arrest. King 
Jamea aaaemUed an army and hastened northward, where 
hia prompt arrival alarmed the inyadera. Two powerful 
tribaa^ the dan Chattan and dan Caaaerai, deserted the 
ktd of the idea, and ranged dmiaehea nnder the royal 
banner. Weakened and diapirited, the Hig^dand ftieea 
sustained a severe defeat, and the lord of the ialea bnm* 
bled himself to ask peace and forgiveness. It was not, 
however, granted, till he had performed a feudal penance 
for his breach of allegiance. On the eve of saint Augus- 
tine's festival, he appeared in full congregation, before 
the high altar of Holyrood chnreh, at £dinbiirgh, attired 
only in his shirt and drawers, and there upon his kneea 
pieaentod the bilt of hia naked swc^ to the king;, he 
hinaelf holdhig it by die pohit in tUa attitnde of an>- 
Bttaaion Ae idand diicf fanmbly confeaaed hia oftneea, 
and deprecated their deaerfod poniihmcnt. Theeapital 
penalty, which he had deservedly incurred, was ex« 
changed for a long imprisonment in Tantallon castle. 

The captivity of the lord of the isles did not pre- 
vent further disturbance from these unruly people. — 
Choosing for chieftain Donald, called Balloch or the 
Freckled^ the oowdn-german of their imppaoned lord. 
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who exercised his power daring his captivity, the 
islanders again invaded Lochaber with an army of 
wild Catherans. Encountering the earls of Mar and of 
Caithness, the Celtic chief totally defeated them with 
much slaughter. Donald therefore returned to the islands 
with victory. But the king making great preparations 
to revenge this invasion, the Highland chiefs who had 
been accessary to it became afraid of the royal power, 
to which the activity of James had given such additional 
vespecty and not only aobmitted themsdvea to fhdr 
sovereign^ but offined him thebr services against DonaU 
Balloch, whose overbearing insolence they alleged had 
been the cause of their error. Thus deserted by those 
who had been accessary to his crime, Donald Ballocb 
was forced to fly to Ireland, where he was shortly after 
slain, to propitiate the Scottish king, and his head sent 
to the court of James. 

James took other and less violent methods of con- 
firming the right of the Scottish crown, by accommo- 
dating vrith the Norwegians, who had heavy claims for 
the long arrears of an amniity, stipulated to them in tbe 
treaty with Alexander the third, as die connderatii 
for ceding their right over the Hebrides, but whidi the 
continued misfortunes of Scotland had prevented from 
being regularly paid. 

In another material point James I. prosecuted his 
plan of lowering the power of the nobihty, and render- 
ing them more dependent on the crown ; and it is only 
by catching at such casual sources of information that 
we can form a fair estimate of the schemes which he had 
formed or the means by which he proposed to execute 
them. We have repeatedly seen ihe powerful earia of 
March, who lay on the eastern frontiers of Seothuid, 
renounce and return to the allegiance of that country at 
thdr pleasure; and render their castle of Dunbar at 
one time a rampart against the English, at another a 
place of refuge to the retreating monarchs of that 
kingdom. Whether the existing earl of March had 
been recently engaged in any of those unlawful and 
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treasonable practices which had distinguished his £unily 
in former generations, or whether he was only guilty of 
possessing the power to be dangerous, we cannot well 
discern ; but he was confined to the castle of Edin- 
' burgh as a prisoner^ and his castle of Dunbar, being 
taken possession of by the king, was placed in the keep- 
ing of Adam Hepburn of Hales. The legal reasons as- 
signed were^ that the forfeiture of the earldom of March 
having been decreed^ on account of the repeated treasons 
of George earl of March^ the power of the regent duke 
of Albany was insufficient to di^oin them from the 
crown, to whidi they had been united, and to confo 
them on the son of the traitOrJ It was not, however, 
the purpose of the king to act with rigour or injustice 
towards the present c»rl, even in depriving him of 
possessions which afforded him a power Uable to be 
abused. He closed the transaction by instantly confer- 
ring on the late earl of March the earldom of Buchan/ 
which^ by the death of the gallant high constable of 
France at the battle of Vemeuil, already mentioned, 
had reverted to the crown. By this policy James hoped 
to convert a powerAd family, from fickle and uncertain 
borderers, into more faithM inland vassals. * 

Almost all the proceedings of James L were directed to 
the same general end— that of diminishing the power of 
the nobles, which occasioned the discords in the state, and 
the general oppression of the subjects, and proportionally 
augmenting and extending the influence of the crown. 
This comprehended, indeed, the selfish purpose of ele- 
vating the king himself to a more absolute superiority in 
the state: but as, in that stage of society, tbe royal autho* 
lity was the best means by which the general peace and 
good order of the country at large could be preserved, 
James may be considered aa having pursued his favour* 
ite otject with humane and patriotic views, directed 
more to the benefit of Scotland than his own aggran- 
dizement. 

iJy an act of parliament prohibiting all bonds and 
leagues, by which the nobility used to bind themselvea 
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mmitj, or agsinst the crown itself^ and dedmng Aat 
associations which had been made for such dangerous and 
unlawful purposes were not binding, James endeavoured 
to deprive these petty princes of the power of uniting 
themselves together against his authority. Great pains 
were also taken to assure the regular distributioB c£ go- 
Tcnuoent by the lojal courts of justice^ with the assur- 
nee that if there vm any poor creatuie"^ who, for 
waat of tMH mad wumy, cmM not hm his esm pio^ 
parly sisled, a ddUU adfoetto dboiild be engsged teU^ 
at iiiB expense of Ao croink 

Anodier kw against Icssing-msking imposed the deon 
of death on the devisers of such falsehoods as were 
calculated to render the king's govemment odious to the 
people. The punishment, however severe, was not, per- 
haps, ill suited to that time, when there was so little 
cmnmunication between different parts of the country^ 
and one jvovince knew so little of what was hsf^peniiig 
in another, that a nunoor of any tmpopular measore or 
opyewiie act ea Ae part of the arown ni%ht put a part 
of kingdsm Into open lebdlioa balMe It eooiU }m 

applied eren toesofMkntial ceuiamni catieiis between »an 

and man^ became the source of gross and iniquitous op-> 
pression. 

In relation to foreign policy, James I. appears to have 
snpported his place with dignity betwixt the contending 
powers of France and England. Like his predecessors, 
he preferred the alliance of the fonner kingdom, as less 
teaqpted to abuse hta esnildence ; and his friendship waa 
thoi^t of sndi importance, that Charles of Franco waa 
indnciodtooementitbydwoslngthebildoof hk Am 
dauphin, altcrwaida Leois XI., in die person of Mai^ 
gar^ ddest dao^ter of king of Scoliuid. Thm 
Inridal took pkee in 1436, eight years after the contract. 
The honour which attended this match was great; but 
the bride's happiness was far from being secured in pro- 
portion. Though amiable and accomplished^ she was 
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aeglected and contemned by her husband^ one of the 
Mgt malignant men who ever lived* She waa basely 
cahiniiiiated alao and slandered by hia anwortliy oomtieny 
nd Mippem to have fdi the impnted ignomiiiy to aonU 
^dy, that the aenteiieM of fedii^ at leogdi eoH 
the princess her life. 

Aa theaffldnof lfaeEii|^iahi?eMdediiiiiiiginf^ 
from the enthusiasm wiiversally awakened by the ap- ^ 
pearance of the maid of Orleans on the scene, an English 
ambassador was sent to Scotland, in the person of lord 
Scroope, with instructions to gain James, if possible, 
from his French alliance. England proposed terms f 
whidi had not been lately named in negotiation be» 
l^een the countries. The offers were a sure and per- 
petual peace,' with the restitution to Scotland of the 
caatle d B4nbaigh, the town of Berwick, togelherwith 
Cumberiand and Westmorland, as £ur soathward aa 
ftere C^ross on Stsnmoor* The Scoltuifa historians ssy^ 
that the English were not sincese in ihM propossk* 
If they were, James could not have entertained them 
without a formal breach of his treaty with France. The 
clergy interfered to support this obstacle, with the im- 
portant additional objection, that the contract with France 
had obtained an irrefragable, and in some degree sacred 
character by its having received the sanction of the pope, 
and therefore could not be infringed without a high crime. 
In the eoorse of the scholaatic discossion which arose on 
the question^ Whateffiict die approbation of the Roman 
pontiff conferred on a contract solemnly entered Into be- 
twixt two mdependent monsrdis? the diiqmtents lost 
sight of the English propositions, the most honourable * 
which Scotland had received from her proud neighbour 
since the arms of Bruce extorted from her the treaty of 
Northampton, and the negotiation fell to the ground. 

It may be easily conceived, that the unwonted bold- 
ness with which James carried on liis favourite measures, 
— resimung grants made in favour of the most powerful 
noUe%— altering at his will the seat of their power, as in 
the case of die esrl el March^ — interfering with and 
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eontroUing their jurisdiction over their vassals, — at 
times imprisoning the most powerful of tbeni^ as he did 
die earl of Douglas, his own nephew^— and substitatiiig 
the authority of the crown for that of the yaaeab, by 
irboBB greatness it had been eclipsed^ — was regaidfid 
wilb yery different feelings by two classes of his sul^ects. 
With the great mass of the nation Jamen was popular ; 
for the people felt the protection arising from the power 
of the crown, which could seldom have any temptation 
to o])j)ross those in middle life, and willingly took re- 
fuge under it to escape from the suhordinate t)Tannj 
of the numerous barons, whose castles crowned every 
diff, and for whose rapacity or violence no object was 
too inconsiderable. It was different with the nobi- 
lity, who felt acutely that, as the king's importance 
arose in the national scale, thdr own was gradually 
sinking. They regarded the quantity of blood which 
had been shed by James's command less as a sacrifice to 
justice, than as the means by which the sovereign in- 
dulged his rapacity after forfeitures, and what they alleged 
. to be his vindictive hatred to the nobility. Many of the 
victims who had suffered the penalties of the law were 
related to honourable houses ; and it was a point of ho* 
nour, and almost of conscience, with their kindred to 
watdi for the opportunity to revenge th^ death. There 
was, therefore, a great party among the nobility who 
regarded James with fear and hatred, and who only 
wanfed an opportunity to give deadly proof of tlic cha- 
racter of their feelings towanls him. 

The approach of war gave these evil sentiments an 
opportunity to display themselves. Sir Robert Ogle, an 
English borderer of distinction, in breach of a truce which 
had continued uninterrupted since king James's accession 

1435. to the Scottish throne, made an incursion on the borders, 
and did some mischief; but was encountered by the earl 
of Angus near Piperden, defeated, and Buule prisoner. In 
resentment ef this vidence, and of an attempt on ihe part 

149$0 of the English to intercept the Scottish princess Margaret 
on her way to France^ James declared war against £ng^ 
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land. He besieged Roxburgh castle with the whde 

array of his kingdom^ which was said to amount to a 
tumultuary multitude of nearly two hundred thousand 
men. After remaining fifteen days before Roxburgh, 
tlie king suddenly raised tlie siege and dismissed his array, 
upon surmise, as has been supposed^ of treason in his host. 
That there were such practices is highly probable; and 
a Scottish encampmen t, filled with feudal leries^ each man 
under the banner of the noble to whom he owed service^ 
was no safe residence for a monarch who was on bad 
terms widi bis aristocracy. 

After dismissal of his army^ James I. met bis par« 
liament at Edinburgh, and employed himself and them 
in making several regulations for commerce, and for the 
impartial administration of justice. In tlie meantime 
tlie period of this active and good prince's labours was 
spee<lily approaching. 

The chief author of his fate was sir Robert Grahame^ 
uncle to the earl of Stra theme. James, with his usual view 
of mifixing and gradually undennining the high power of 
the nobility^ resumed ^e earldom of Stratheme, and 
obUged the young earl to accept of the earldom of Mon- 
tdtii in lieu of it This seems to have irritated the 
haughty spirit of Ibe earl's unde sir Robert, who was 
likewise exasperated by having sustained a personal arrest 
and imprisonment, along with other men of rank, on the 
king's return in 1425. Entertaining these causes of 
personal dislike against his sovereign, Grahame, in the 
parhameat of 1 429, undertook to represent to the king 
the grievances of the nobility : but, instead of doing so 
with respect and moderation, this fierce and hau^ty 
man worked lumself into sudi extremity of passion as 
to make ofo to arrest the monarch in name of the 
estates of parliament As no one dared to support him 
in an attempt so arrogant, Grahame was seized, and, 
finally, his possessions were declared forfeited, and he 
himself ordered into banishment. 

He retired to the recesses of the IIi;?hlands, vowing 
revenge, and had the boldness to seud forth from his 



lurking place a written defiance, in which he reiHWiiMd 
the long's aUegianoe, and declared himself his mortal 
eneiw/ On this new proof of audacity, a reward waa 
. to any cne who should bring in the person of sir 

Robert Giihamedetd or alive. On lliia a conspiracy 
took place, the event of tWcb was tcnrlMe, although we 
can but ffl trace ibe motivei of MBue of 4e party. 

The ostensible head of Uie conspiratora waa ufj^'^ 
own uncle, Walter earl of Adide, aon of Bota* llie 
third, by his second marriage. TMs ambWooa old Ml 
was not prevented by his near alliance with the Cf0Wii fwm 
plotting against his royal nephew's life, with ^^^P^^'^^ ^ 
of pladag on t 
• grandson, whoc 
and holding the 
not hesitate to enter into ao nefonous a conspiracy, x 
event proved that the conspirators had fonned tlieir plan 
for nfrirt!m rr'f^"g diflir prince with too much accuracy. 
Bat the hopes upon vhldi Atfaele and hia gcandaon 
founded the auhseqnent part of their plot aee m to h we 
been vague and uncertain to an esKbmvagant dtffse, in* 
ducing us to believe, that, Hke oth«r heated and toy 
spirits in similar situations, those engaged hi the Moodj 
design must have worked themselves into the bdief tel 
the feelings of hatred towards James which animated thdr 
own bosoms were also nourished by the greater part of 
the community; a species of self-delusion common 
amongst men who engage in such desperate enterprises. 

The removal of the court to Perth, where James pro- 
posed to hold hia Chriat|naa« facilitated the conspirators' 
enterprise, by making a sudden descent from the High- 
1437. landa»a short expedh^. Aboatlhe21atof Fd^ruary, the 
king, after having entertamed hk treaebefona WKk of 
Athole at snpper^ waaabonttoretizetoxeBtin tfaePoatt«> 
nican monaatery^ which waa the wvpl xeaidenoe for the 
time, when it waa aqddenly entered by a body of three 
handled men^ whose admittance bad been facilitated by 
air Robert Stewart, the faithless chamberlain. There is 
that a young lady in attendance on the queei^ 
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named Katherine Douglas, endeavoured to supply the 
want of a bar to tlie door of tlie royal apartment by 
thrusting her own arm across the staples. This slender 
olwtacle was soon overcome. So much time had^ however^ 
been gained^ that the queen and her ladies had found 
means to let down the king into a vault beneath the 
apartment, from which he might have made his escape^ 
had not an entrance from the sewer to the court of the 
monastery been buOt up by his own order a day or two 
before, because his balls, as he played at tennis, were 
lost by entering the vault. Still, notwithstanding this 
obstacle, the king might have escaped, for the assassins 
left tlie apartment without finding out his place of re- 
treat, and, having in their brutal fury wounded the queen, 
dispersed to seek for James in the other chambers. Un- 
happily^ before either the conspirators had withdrawn 
from die palate, or assistance had arrived^ the long en- 
deavoured^ by die help of the ladie8> to escape from the 
vault, and some of the vilbins returning, detected him 
in the attemjit Two brothers, named Hall, then descend- 
ing into tlie vault, fdl fiercely upon James with their dag- 
gers ; when young, active, and fighting for his life, the 
king threw thein down, and trode them under foot. But 
while he was struggling with the traitors, and cutting 
his hands in an attempt to wrench their daggers from 
them, the, principal conspirator, Grahame, came to the 
assistance of his associates, and the king died by many 
wounds. Thus fell James 1., a prince of distinguished 
talents and virtue, too deep in polidcal qpeculation^ per- 
* haps, for the period in which he lived, too hasQr and 
eager in carrying his meditated reformadon into execu- 
tion, and too rigorous in punishing crimes whidi were 
ntKer the fruit of tLiii]>tiiig opportunity^ and of the 
general licence of a disorderly period^ thau tlie deliberate 
offspring of individual guilt. 

The alarm was given at last, and the attendants of 
the court and domestics began to gather to the palace, 
from which the assassins made their escape to the High* 
lands, not without loss. 

VOL. I. * 
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The queen Joanna urged tlie pursuit of the murderers 
with a zeal becoming the widow of such a husband. She 
had enjoyed her husband's political confidence as well as 
hit domestic aifection. In the parikunent of 14S5, the 
king, impretsed^ perhaps, with a presentiment iJiat bis 
publicH^irited mesanres nd^t expose hhn to asssfwrino* 
timij caused the memben <^ tbe estates to give written 
assurances of ilieir fidelity to tihe queen. Upon tiiis try- 
ing occasion they redeemed their pledge, and a close and 
general pursuit after the murderers took place. In the 
space of a month they were all apprehended in their va- 
rious lurking-places. Athole's grandson, sir Robert Stew- 
art, was executed at Edinburgh with refined tortures, 
in the midst of which he avowed his guilt. The 
earl admitted that his grandson had proposed sudi a 
conspiracy to him; hut alleged that he did his utmost 
to dissuade him from ei^aging in it, and bdieTcd that 
die idea was laid aside. He was bdieaded at Edinburgh, 
and his head, being surrounded with a crown of iron, 
was exposed to public view. The principal conspirator, 
sir Robert Grahame, whose mind had devised, and whose 
hand executed the bloody deed, boldly contendetl that he 
had a right to act as he had done. The king, he said, 
had inflicted on him mortal injury; and he, in return, 
had renounced his allegiance, and sent liim a formal 
letter of defiance. I>readful tortures were inflicted on 
the regicide, which served but to show bow mudi ex- 
tremity a hardy spirit is capable to endure. He toM the 
court, that, Uumgh now executed as ^ traitor, be should 
be heresHer recoMected as the man who bad freed Scot- 
land from a tyrant. But the evil spirit which had seduced 
him, and seemed to speak by his mouth, proved a false 
prophet : the immortality which his memory obtained 
was only conferred by a popular rhyme, to this effect : — 

Kobert Grahame, 

That kiU'd our king, God give him shame. 

James I. had two sons ; but one dying in infancy, he 
left behind him oidy James II., who in his diildibood 
succeeded to his father's throne. Tbe late king had five 
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daughters^ who were married, four of them into noble 
families abroad^ while the youngest was wedded to the 
earl of Angus. ' 

Among the transactions of this reign, we ought not to 
omit to mention the fate of two heretics. The first was a 
WlddiiBte» cdled John Resby, ahready mentioned as exe* 
cnted under the regency of Mb$xky. James I. himself is 
culpable for having permitted the death of Paul Crawar, 
a foreigner, and a follower of John of Huss. He was 
tried by Laurence of Lindorcs, tlie same bigoted inquisi- 
tor who sat in judgment on Resby, whose fate this second 
martyr shared, at Saint Andrew's, 1435. These instances 
prove that Scotland did not escape the ravages of in- 
tolerant superstition^ though her history stands more 
of such shocking emelties than that of nations more im- 
portant and more early civilized than herself. 



CHAP. XIX.* 

nKVOQLM BRWIBlf TBB MOIUS AMB THB CBOWH. — BLBVA* 

TION OP rUICHTON AND LIVINGSTON TO THE GOVERNMENT. 

THEIR DISSENSIONS. CRICHTON POSSESSES HIMSELF OF 

THE king's PERfiON ; BUT BY A STRATAGEM OF THE QUEEN 

HE IS CONVEYEU TO STIRLING. CIIICHTON IS BESIEGED IN 

EDINBURGH CASTLE ; RECONCILES HIMSELF WITH LIVINGSTON ; 
QUARRELS ONCE MORS WITH HIM ; AND AGAIN OBTAINS TH9 

cunoor or rum snro's rsBsoH.— ▲ ocond bbconciua- 

TIOK.— rOWBE or TUB DOUGLAS rAMILT. —> TRIAL A1I9 

bxbcution or thb toubo babl or oooolas abb hu beo- 

THBB. « HIOBLABB rBUOS. — DOUGLAS GAIBS TBB ASCBBO* 
AVCr IB TUB king's OOUBCILS. — > rALL OT THE UVIirOtTONS. 

rVUD OF THB BARL OF CRAWFORD AND THE OGILVIBS. — DEATH 

OF THE QUEEN DOWAGER. WAR WITH ENGI AND. BATTLE 

OF SARK. — MARRIAGE OF JAMES. HIS QUARREL WITH DOU- 
GLAS : HE PUTS HIM TO DEATH WITH HIS OWN HAND. — GREAT 

CIVIL WAR, — THE DOUGLAS FAMILY IS DESTROYED. WAR 

WITH ENGLAND. SIEGE OF ROXBURGH CA6TLB| AND DEATH 

or JAXBl II. 

Iw the reign of Jamea L a strngg^ had eoimnenced of a* 
natiiie hitherto vnlmown to Sootland. The dissensions 
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by which the kingdom had previously been disturbed or 
divided had either been caused by hostile invasion or the 
insurrection of ill-subdued and ill-governed provinces, 
Che inhabitants of which, to resent supposed wrongs, 
and indulge their love of war and plunder, disturbed 
the internal peace of the country. Bat in the reign of 
tfaia mimardi we for the first time leoognise a distinct 
struggle for power betwixt the king on ihe one hand, and 
the great nofaOity on* the other; and from that time 
downwards we ean trace the progress of a constant and 
sometimes a bloody contest between the monarch, who 
desired to increase his power, and the great aristocratic 
nobles, who were determined to retain that powerful in- 
fluence in the state which they had secured by frequent 
wars, in which their arms were necessary, and their 
licence could not be restrained, and by the long intervals 
of minority, when the regal power was peculiarly liable 
to invasion. The mass of the common people, termed 
in France the lietv Hat, and in Britain the commons of 
the reahn, had not yet arisen to that consequence in 
Scotland which the same order had attained in the com- 
mercial countries of Flanders, France, and England. 
The towns were poor, and the merchants ruined by 
constant wars and the oppressions of the neighbouring 
barons. What power diey had, however, in the na- 
tional councils they lent to the support of the king's 
prerogative, which was a species of refuge to them from 
the subaltern oppression of a multitude of petty tyrants, 
who assumed the right because they possessed the power 
to tyrannise over tfaenu 

The late monarch, James L, in consequence of his 
standing in opposition to the aristocracy, was induced to 
* select Ids officers^ ministers, and counsellors, not from 
the haughty nobles who rivalled his power, but from 
the lower class of barons or private gentlemen. Amongst 
them, accordingly, James I. selected several individuals 
of talent, application, and knowledge of business, and 
employed their counsels and abilities in the service of the 
state, without regard to the displeasure of the great 
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nobles^ vrho considered cvciy offico near the king's per* 
son as their own peculiar and patrimonial rights and 
who had in many instances oonrerted such employments 
into snljects of heredita^ transmission. 

Among the able men whom James I. called in this 
manner from comparative obscurity, the names of two 
statesmen appear, whom he had selected from the rank 
of the gentry, and raised to a high place in his councils. 
These were sir William Crichton the chancellor, and 
«ir Alexander Livingston of Calender. Botli were men 
of ancient family^ though^ descended probably of Saxon 
parentage^ they did not number among the greater 
nobles^ who claimed, generaUy speakings their birth from 
the Norman Uood* BoHh, and more especially Crichtcm^ 
had talents of a distinguished order, and were well qua- 
lified to serve the state. Unhappily, these two states- 1 437 
men, upon whom either the will of the late king, or the 
ordinance of a parhament called at Edinburgh imme- 
tliately after James's murder, devolved the power of a 
joint regency, were enemies to each other, probably from • 
ancient rivalry ; and it was still more unfortunate that 
their talents were not united with corresponding virtues; 
for Livingston and Crichton appear to have been alike 
ambitious, cradle and unscrupulous politicians. It is 
said by the Scota chronicles, that the parliament assigned 
to Crichton the chancellor the administration of ihe 
kingdom, and to Livingston the care of the person of 
the yonng king. 

It might have been supposed that the widowed queen 
Joanna had some title to be comprised in the commis- 
sion of regency, and there are indications that such had 
been the purpose of her husband. But alone, an English 
stranger, and a woman, after prosecuting the murderers 
of her husband to the death, she seems to have with* 
drawn herself from public affairs ; and shortly afterwards 
married a man of rank, sir James Stewart, who was called 
the Black Knight of Lorn — an union which, placing 
hersdf under tatelage;^ disqualified her from the office imF 
regent, whether in her sole person or as oi associate of 

T S 
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143& Ciichton and Livingston. About the same time a nine 
yean' trace with England put an e&d to the war which 
anbiialed at the death of James I., and left the Scottish 
nden at liberty to fcQfim out witboat intemiqptiaii their 
dmneitie dinensioiii. 

These woe of a numeroua and complicated natne. 
Criditen and Liringston^ who had been prefeied by the 
king's favour from a moderate station among the gentry 
to be rulers of the state^ were suflSiciently well disposed to 
prosecute the system under which they had themselves 
risen to power, providing they could have agreed upon the 
share of the administration which each of them was to 
hold. But they had a powerful opponent in the dreaded 
eail of Doo^^asy a family whom we have often men- 
tiooed aa lapportbg tbcir native piincea and defending 
die honour of thdr conntry^ bat whom we must now le* 
. cord aa pbdng by their ambitiQa both the one and tlie 
odier in extreme danger. Criditon and layingston were 
oUiged to admit this mighty peer into the oflBce of lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. It does not appear that 
he was disposed to abuse his trust ; but it is evident 

• that Crichton and Livingston, particularly the former, 
- regarded the power of Douglas with suspicion and fear. 
This cause of alarm, common to them both, did not 
suppress their mutual hatred to each other. A series oi 
manceuTreSy disgraeeftd wtm the situation of die parties 
ia eonaideiedy and tending to destroy the goremmenl 
in which diey held sudi a principal abate, were played 
off betwixt die dianoellor and gofemor of Boodand, 
widi die rapidity displayed by rival jugglers in the exer* 
cise of their legerdemain. A minute account of enter- 
prises which historians have left in great obscurity may 
he here shghtly excused; but the following facta are 
prominent. 

Sir William Crichton had possession of the castle of 
Sdinburgh, iu which strong fortress he detained the peiw 
aon of the infant king, although the governor Living* 
aton had a just dtle to the custody of bis royal pi^iL 
The queen dowager privately fimured lUifngtltm^n 
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cause : and as she was permitted to visit the castle at 
all times^ she contrived to convey the child out of tliat 
fortreif by inclosing him in a coffer, supposed to con- 
tain a part of her wardrobe. Setting sail from Leith, 
die removed the prince by water to Stirling, where Li- ' 
* vingciton lay in garrison, by whom she was gladly re- 
eeived. Assembling thm such noUea and barons as 
adhered to him, livingston proposed to besiege the castle 
of Edinburgh, and the queen offered ftrom her own store- 
houses to su})ply the soidiers with food. The castle was 
beleaguered accordingly. Crichton, thus severely threat- 
ened, applied himself in his necessity to the earl of Dou- 
glas, offering his constant friendship and assistance, on 
condition of the earls standing his friend at this crisis. 
The earl scarce heard the messsge to an end, answer- 
ing with a inrioas look and gesture, It is but small 
hum, mediinks, althou|^ sudi misduevous traitors as 
Cxichton and litingyton move war against each other; 
and it would ill beeome any of the ancient race of nobles 
to interfere to prevent their utter wreck and destruction. 
As for myself, nothing is more pleasing than to hear of 
their discord ; and I hope I shall Hve to see the mischief 
they deserve condignly overwhelm both." 

The si^e by tliis time was laid around the castle of 
Edinburgh, when Crichton, having received this scornful 
answer from the earl of Douglas asked an interview with 
his enemy Livingston, to whom he communicated the 
earl's reply as indicating no less hoalility to the governor 
Aan to himself, and proposed that they dioiild forget th^ 
private enmity, and unite to protect themidves against 
Douglas as their common enemy. At tlie same time, 
upon an understanding that he should receive honourable 
treatment, Crichton declared himself ready to yield up 
the castle to the governor. Livingston, after consulting 
his friends, accepted of Crichton's submission, confirmed 
him in his oiiice of chancellor, and restored the castle of 
Edinburgh to his charge; and a course of friendship and 
amity seeoM for a short interval to hare tsken plae^ 
betwixt the two rival statesmen. 

t4 
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This Btate of concord did not long last ; for Crichton 
found means to obtain Tengcance both of the queen and 
of his rival Livingston. Under pretence that Joanna 
favoured the fsction of the Douglases^ livingBtoa had 
the audacity to arrest the widow of his aoyerelgn^ widi 
her aecond huaband^ die Kack Knight of Loni> and detain 
them for some time in custody. In so flur the gOTemor 
avenged on the queen the offence given to his rival 
Crichton. But he was himself circumvented by this 
audacious statesman. Crichton came in darkness with a 
party of horse to the park of Stirling, where, waiting 
until tlie young king came from the castle at daybreak to 
hunt with a small attendance^ he suddenly accosted bkn^ 
and easily prevailed on him to repair to Edinburgh. 

Upon this new ix^jnryj the hatred between Crichton 
and Livingston waa about to revive with treble tarj 
The interference^ however, of the prelates of Aberdeen 
and Murray again accomplished a seeming recondliatioiL 
The two contending statesmen met in St. Giles's church, 
and once more renewed their politic purpose of uniting 
tlieir efforts to oppose the power of the aristocracy, and 
particularly that of the house of Douglas. It requireil, 
indeed, all the influence of both, and more than their 
talents, though these were considerable, to counterbalance 
the formidable weight of such a tremendous opponent. 
Bat these unprincipled statesmen were abundantly dis* 
posed to support their want of power or sagacity by 
ttBxtd and circumvention. 

At this time Ardubald, the fifth eail of Douglas, died, 
and was succeeded by his son William, a boy of fourteen 
9. years old, upon whom descended the various estates and 
dignities of that powerful family. The duchy of Tou- 
raine and lordship of Longueville in France seemed to 
. give him the consequence of a foreign prince. In Scot- 
land he enjoyed the earldom of Douglas, the lordships of 
Galloway and Annandale^ and a wide extent both of pro- 
perty and influence throughout all the southern frontier. 
Repeatedly intermarried with the royal £unily itself, this 
mighty house had also f(»med matrimonial alliancwi with 
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many of the most distinguiahed Scottish families. By 
bonds of dependence^ or man-rent as they were called^ 
almost all the principal gentry who lay in the neighbour- 
hood of the wide domains of Doug^ had become fol- 
lowers of the earl's banner ; and Ids power^ as far as it 
coold be immediatdy and directly exorcised, was equal 
to that of the king^ his opulence perhaps superior. 

Earl William, whose youth rendered him arrogant, 144a 
made an imprudent display of the power which he pos- 
sessed. His ordinary attendance consisted of a thousand 
horse, and he is said to have held cours plenieres, after 
the manner of parliaments, within his own jurisdictions^ 
and to have dubbed knights with his own hand. The 
body of men who constantly attended on this young chief 
were many of them snch as ^Dond theur sabsisteaee by 
bloodshed and pillage^ who were always ready to inter- 
pose the name of their patron as a defence against punish- 
ment. The instances of oppression performed by the 
earl's followers, and the contempt and insult with which 
they rejected the attempts of the ordinary distributors of 
justice to bring them to punishment, were carefully noted 
down and laid to the charge of the young Douglas, whom 
Crichton was determined to make responsible for the 
mass of injuries which were committed in his name and 
by his followers. Under pretext of cultivating an inti- 
n^cy between the young king and the earl of Doug^ 
whose years corresponded logedier, eail William and his 
younger brother IXivid were inveigled by the chanodlor'a 
flattery and fair ^eeches flrst to his castle of Crichton 
near Edinburgh, and then to the metropolis itself, where 
the two noble guests were lodged in the castle. Here, 
while they expected to be regaled at the royal table, a 
black buli's head, tlie signal of death, as it is reputed to 
have been in Scotland, was suddenly placed before them.* 
The astonished youths were dragged from the table by 
armed men> and sulyected to ahasty triaL What crimes 

* This circuimUncc ntaggers the belief of modem hi^torian^. The bulls 
head, u»ed Kk the iikii of death, is rqieatctily menUooed in Highland tr^ 
AtiODk ***** ihs mav han bMn 
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tbey were accused of is not known ; but the extent of tfaeir 
power and the lawless diander of their followers miiat 
haTO affiwded eoaafj^ of pretazli for eondenmation, when 
Ae aentenee rated with jadgea who were detenniaed to 
nake no allowance for the ymtth and inexperience of Ae 
aeonaed partiea, for the ardflcea hj which they had heen 
brought within the danger of the kw, and for their being 
totally deprived of constitutional or legal defenders. 
The youthful earl and his brother were dragged from the 
mock judgment-seat to the casde-yard, where, in spite 
of the entreaties and prayers of the young king, they were 
emelly beheaded. Malcolm Fleming of Cumbernauld^ a 
friend and adherent of their family, shared the fate of 
the unfortunate boya. The whole mig^t be wdl pro* 
nounoed a murder committed with the aword of juadce. 

UnqueationaUy Livingston and Crichtonj the authors 
of this deteataUe treaaon^ reckoned on its eflfecta in de- 
pressing the house of Douglas, and i)roducing general 
quiet and good order, the rather upon two accounts : the 
first was, that a large part of the unentailed property, 
in particular the estates of Galloway, Wigton, Bal- 
veny, Ormond, and Annan dale, were severed from the 
inheritance which was to descend on the new earl of 
Douglas, and went to Margaret, the sister of the eari 
William who waabdieaded in the castle^ who waa thence 
liommonly called the Fair Maiden of Galloway, An- 
odier encouragement to the crime waa the indolent and 
pacific disposition of James, called the Gross, tihe unde 
of the murdered earl. This corpulent dignitary, whose 
fat is said to have weighed four stone, seems accordingly 
to have taken no measures whatever for avenging the deatli 
of his relatives ; on which account the historian of the 
Douglas family expresses his opinion that earl James's 
obesity had invested him with a dulness of spirit incon- 
aistent with the quick feeling of honour that should ha^e 
atimulated him to a bold revenge. 

But the state took as little benefit from the divisimi 
of the Douglaa eatatea aa from the peaceftd temper of 
Jamea the Groaa. A marriage, haatily effiseted^ between 
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WiUiam> sod and heir of JaHm the Gross^ and hit 
oousiii-geniia]i> Maigaiet, the Mr maid of Galloway^ 
leatored the whole of her inunenae poBsesdmis to Ihe 
inal6 heir of die hoiiae of Douglas : and James l3ie 
Choss being removed by death within two years after 
ihe murder at Edinburgh castle^ was succeeiled by the 
same AVilliam, a youth in the flower of his age, of 
as ardent ambition as any of his towering house, and 
tilled with hatred against Crichton and Livingston for 
tlieir share in his kinsmen's death. Thus did the power 
of Douglas revive in its most dangerous form, within 
two years after the tragic execution in the castle of Edin- 
burgh ; and the political crime of Crichton and Living- 
aton was> like many of the same daik complexion^ com- 
mitted in vain. 

If we look at Scotland generally during this minority, 
it forms a dark and disgusting spectacle. Feudal ani- 
mosities were revived in all corners of the country ; and 
the barriers of the law having been in a great measure 
removed, the land was drenched with the blood of its 
inhabitants, shed by their countrymen and neighbours. 
In 1442 John Colquhoun, lord of Luss, was cut oW, 
with many of his followers, by a party of Highlanders. 
In the subsequent jear^ the sheriff of Perth^ sir William 
Ruthven^ having lurrested a Highland thief> and being in 
the act of leading him to execution^ a rescue was at- 
tempted by a body of Athde mountaineers, headed by 
a chief named John Gorme, or Gormac.* The assailants 
were, however, defeated, and their leaders slain. 

In the midst of universal complaint, bloodshed, and 
confusion, the king was approaching his fourteenth year. 1444, 
He was easily persuaded, or brought to persuade himself^ 
that he could govern more effectively without the con- 
trol of Crichton and Livingston, while the greater part 
of hia suliQects were at least satiafied that he could not 
rule worse than with the assistance of such unscrupulous 
connsellOTs. This produced a desire on the part both of 
die king and his suljects to dissolve the regency ; and the 

* Tbe Blue, lo caUed, peibajM, from the culour of his dxou. 
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€trl of Dougksy trusting to find his own advantage^ and 
the means of prosecuting his reyenge against CrichURi 
and Livingston, with more art than hU house had usoally 
manifested, resolved to make personal advances to gain 
the king's favour, and prosecute his course to power 
rather as an ally ancf minister of the throne than the 
avowed rival and antagonist of the royal family. 

There was an occasion shortly oftbred which afforded 
Douglas a graceful opportunity of approaching the king's 
person with offers of service and protestations of fidelity. 
Sir Aobert Semple^ sheriff-depute to the lord Erskine, 
was in the important charge of Dumbarton castk^ while 
the upper baiilie of the same fort was intrusted to 
Patrick Galbraith, a vassal of the earl of Doug^ For 
some unknown cause of suspicion, Semple deprived Gal- 
braith of his charge^ and ordered him to begone from 
the castle. Cralbraidi seemed to obey ; but introducing 
a few men, under pretence of removing his furniture and 
household stuff', he suddenly attacked sir Robert Semple, 
and expelled, or, as other authorities say, slew him, and^ 
seized the whole fortress into his own possession. 

The earl of Douglas assumed an appearance of great 
concern, as if Galbraith's dependence upon him might 
occasion this affair to be made a handle against him by 
his enemies. He therefore came to court, submitted 
himself to the king^s will, pkoed his person in the royal 
power without reserve, and personated so wdl the eK« 
presaions and bdiaviour of a good subject, that James 
was delighted to find in the earl of Douglas, who had 
been represented as a formidable rival, a vassal so power- 
ful at once and so humble. The king received him not 
into favour only, but into confidential trust and power, 
and with the assistance received from him easily suc- 
ceeded in assuming the supreme authority into hit own 
hands, and in displacing Livingston and Crichton, who 
had governed in tfames's name since his father's death. 

In modem times, the dismissioii of a ministry whose 
government has lasted long and assumed an abacdnte 
character, is usually followed by enquirieaand in^eadi* 
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niciits : in the more ancient days, the ministers were 
called to account for their power by the terrors of a civil 
war. But the late chancellor and governor were, as the 
age required, soldiers as well as statesmen. Livingston 
shut himself up in the castle of Stirling, aud determined 
on resistance; the chancellor also garrisoned his castles, 
and stood upon his defence. Douglas, armed with the 
royal autlioiity, inarched against the baronial castles of 
Crichton and of Bamton, both belonging to the late dian- 
oellor. These fortresses were held out against the Dou- 
glas's banner for several days, but surrendered when that 
of the king was displayed before them. Douglas caused 
them to be dismantled. 

But the far more important castle of Edinburgh was 
stoutly defended by sir William Crichton in person : nor 
did he refrain from offensive measures ; for, in revenge 
of the mischief done by Douglas to his lands, he made 
sallies out of the castle with force sufficient to destroy the 
lands of Abercom and Strabrodc^ bdongmg to the earL 
He continued to hold out the casde of Edinburgh for I444S. 
.nine weeks, and at last surrendered it on the most advan- 
tageous terms. He was confirmed in his honours, titles, 
and possessions; even his office of chancellor was restored 
to him. He seems to have formed an alliance with the 
earl of Douglas, and consented to take a share in his ad- 
ministration, surrendering at the same time to the earl's 
resentment sir Alexander Livingston, the king's governor. 

This latter statesman was arrested, with many of his 
friends; and though his own gny hairs were flpared^ 
their ransom was dearly purchased by the decapitation of 
his two sons, and the destruction of his family. He 
himself was imprisoned, and with his lansmen Dundas, 
Bruce, aud others, subjected to ruinous fines and pe« 
nalties. 

The earl of Douglas now attained the high dignity of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and having the uni- 
versal management of state affairs, failed not to use his 
influence for the advancement of the overswoUen import- 
ance of his house. Three of his brothers were created 
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peers. Archibald, by marrying with tlie heiress of the earl 
of Moray, succeeded to that title and estate ; Hugh Dou- 
glas was made earl of Ormond ; and John lord of Balveny. 

Meandme the pubUc tranquillity went to wreck on all 
hands ; and one feud is distinguished by oar historiins 
from Ihe mt^ OH aeooimt of the number and conaeqaenee 
of the parties engaged on both sides. The powerM ead 
of Crawford^ by coontenanoe end aid of ^e LiviiigaioiiSy 
and by assistance of die £unily'of Ogilvy^ made an in- 
road on the property of the biriioprie of Saint Andrew's^ 
then held by James Kennedy, a near relation to the king. 
For this incursion, the bishop excommunicated the parties 
concerned on all the holidays of tiie year, with staff and 
mitre, book, bell, and candle. This, however, was but 
empty vei^eance on men who made but slight account 
1445* id his curses. A more effectual amends ensued from a 
^narrel between die master of Crawford and Ogiivy of 
luTerqnhaiity, the chief of that great name, about the 
bailliewick of Aberbrothodc, which die abbot had taken 
from Crawford and bestowed upon Ogiivy. They as* 
sembled ,their forces on each side ; and the parties hav- 
ing met near the gates of the tow^n of Aberbrothock, 
were prepared to fight it out, headed by the master of 
Crawford on the one side, and Inverquharity on the other. 
The Gordons, under the earl of Huntley, arrived on the 
field of battle^ took the part of the Ogilvies^ and the battle 
was about to join. At this moment the earl of Crawford 
rode forward between die two bodies^ with the purpose 
of making terms. The master halted h^i forces at his 
Cither's command, and the earl was advancing towards the 
OgilmSy when one of diem^ ignorant who he was, rode 
-at him widi his hmce, threw him to the gnmnd, and 
mortally wounded him. Both parties joined battle ^vith 
mutual fury, and after a fierce conflict the Ogilvies were 
defeated, and their chief fell in the action, while his ally 
Huntley only escaped by flight. It gives an idea of the 
fury of this domestic feud, when we read that in this 
battle of Aberbrothock five hundred of the vanquished 
were slain on the field. The etrl of Crawford did not 
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long survive this Uoody field of private vengeance; and 
his body lay for a oonsldarable dme above ground^ on ae- 
coant ii the sentence of ezconmranication. 

In the midst of this almost universal tuimoil we may 
notice die death of Joanna^ the queen mother, who 
hardly obtained permission to die in safety in the castle 
of Danbar^ that of Hales being stormed and taken 
for having afforded her temporary reftige. Her hus- 
band^ the Black Knight of Lorn, ha\ing uttered some 
words reflecting on the administration of the earl of 
Douglas^ saw himself compelled to leave Scotland. His 
miBi'ortunes continued to attend him ; the bark on whidi 
he sailed for France was taken by a Flemish corsair, and 
he died shortly after in a species of captivity. 

In the mean time the earl of Dou^is^ who possessed 
the warlike diameter of his ancestors, defended the coun- 
try against its external enemies with better success dian 
that with whidi he maintained domestic tranquillity. 
The borderers, partaking the spirit of the unsettled 
times, had broken through the truce by incursions on 
both sides; and the discordant administrations of Hen- 
ry VI. and James II., who strongly resembled each other 
in point of cabal and internal dissension, found that the 
two countries were at war, even without either govern- 
ment inten(hng it. On the one side^, Ihunfries waa burnt 
by young Percy and Robert Ogle ; on llie other, Lord 
Edveny, the youngest biodier 1^ DougbM, ga^ 
of Alnwick to the flames. 

To make a deeper impression on the hostile country, 
the earl of Huntingdon and lord Percy crossed the 
western marches with about fifteen thousand men. They 
were met by Douglas at the head of a nmch inferior 
army, who either defeated or compelled them to retire. 
'Vhh foil only animated the English to a stronger effort, 144fiL 
They assembled an army amounting to twenty thousand 
men. They crossed the river Sark at low water, and found 
themselves in front of the Scottish force, under command 
of Hugh earl of Ormond, another farotfaer of the Douglas 
family. Sir Thomaa WaDaoe of Craigie, who seems to 
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have been second in command of the Scottish army, be- 
haved himself with distinguished bravery. He wa-s 
mortally wounded in leading the Scottish right wing to 
a close conflict with the left of the English^ which was 
commanded by Magnus Redman, governor of Berwick, 
• in who^e military skill the £Dgli^ placed great confi- 
dence. The Scots^ encouraged by thdr dying leader, 
preaaed fiirioualy forward : Magnus Redman was slain 
in the miUe^ and the English gave way. The riTer 
8ark> now augmented by Ihe returning tide, lay in the 
rear of the fugitive army : many were drowned in the 
attempt to cross it. The English army lost three thou- 
sand men ; and the young lord Percy and sir John 
Pennington were made prisoners. 
1449. The truce was shortly after again renewed by the 
, fingiisli ; and in the treaty on the occasion both parties 
disowned having been the cause of its being broken. 
About the same period, the intmst of the ei^rh of Dou- 
glas at the Scottish court began to decline. It is easy 
to imagine various ways in which the actions 6f so over- 
grown a minister may have given offence to the king, 
who, being now about the age of eighteen, might per- 
haps be disposed to look upon tlie earl as a rival rather 
than a servant of the throne. Most kings prefer those 
favourites, whose fortunes, however exorbitant, are ne- 
vertheless the work of their own hands ; and the Dou- 
glas's power and splendour rested on hereditary honours 
and possessions^ which the king could neither give nor 
take away. The misrule of the kingdom also, and the 
numerous and hitter fmids into which it was divided 
were universally said to he fostered and encouraged under 
the earl's influence ; and it was allied that when the 
worst of felons was arrested for the worst of crimes^ he 
might completely secure himself, by alleging that he had 
done the deed at the command of a Douglas, or in revenge 
of a Douglas's quarreL 

Sir William Crichton also, who was so long and well 
acquainted with state aifairs, began to recover the king's 
confidence ; and his proved policy was employed in the 
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honciuraible commiBsion of lenewing the olcl alliance with 
France^ and seeking out upon the eontinent a befitting 

match for the king. The election fell on Mary of 
Gueldres, with whom Philip of Burgundy agreed to give 
sixty thousand crowns of gold as the portion of his kins- 
woman, who had been educated at his court. The al- 
liance with France was renewed, and one with Burgundy 
was entered into. The success of sir William Crichton 
in this negotiation, and the accqitable selection of his 
bride^ raised the old statesman adU iiiglier in Jamea a 
fayour ; and aa he aoqniied the royal omfidenoe, he had 
fordier opportnnitiea of inatilling into the aoTerdgn'a 
irnnd the ndea of policy on which hia ^ther James I. had 
acted, with a view of raising the power of the crown, and 
depressing the feudal greatness of the nobility. These 
instructions were necessarily unfavourable to Douglas. 

A parhament was held at Edinburgh, providing for 
the restoration of the progresses of the justiciary courts, 
which had been interrupted, and denouncing the penalties 
of rebellion against all persons who should presume to. 
make private war on the king's subjects^ declaring, that * 
the wh<de force of the coimtry should be led againat them 
if necessary. Severe laws wore made againat apoilers 
and marandera; and regulations laid down that the 
nobility should travel with moderate trains, to avoid 
oppressing the country. Finally, a statute was passed 
imposing the pains of treason on any who should aid or 
supply with help or counsel those who were traitors to 
tlie king's person, or who should garrison houses in tlieir 
defence, or aid such rebels in the assault of castles or 
other places where the king's person should happen to be 
for the time* The tendency of these laws shows the pre- 
dominant evils which had taken root during the Idng'a 
mini»ity> and the remedies by whicfa> when oome to 
man'a estate, JamealL proceeded to attempt a erne. 

The ead of Douglas, finding hia conrt-fkvour upon the 
wane, began to withdraw himself from the king's, and, in 
despite of the laws which had been so lately enacted, to 
pl«y the independent prince in his own country, which 
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mnprdieaded all the borden, and great part of ^be 
west of Scotland. An instance of bis mode of acting 
occurred in a feud between Richard Col villa of Ochil- 
tree and John Auchinleck of Auchinleck. The former 
having received some injuries from Auchinleck, watched 
an opportunity, while his enemy was journeying to wait 
upon the earl of Douglas, whose follower he was, and 
2449. on the road waylaid and alew him. Douglas, consider- 
ing this Tiolenee as a personal insult to himself^ under- 
taken pcffaaps in scorn of his diminished power> in- 
stantly beset Colville's castle with a body of men^ tock 
it by foroe^ and put the lord and his garrison to the 
sword. This daring contempt of the public law> though 
colooM over as the vengeaiKce claimed by the memory of 
a worthy follower, was justly regarded at court as a 
daring insult to the royal authority, and so much re- 
sented by James, that the earl judged it prudent for a 
time to absent himself, not only from the court, but from 
the country. 

1 450. The earl of Douglas, therefore, undertook a pilgrimage 
to Rome, which he performed magnificently, with a 
retinue of six knig^ts^ foiirteen genSemen, and eighty 
attendants of inferior rank* He was received at F^vis 
with the honour due to his hig^ family, and the memory 
of his ancestor who fell at Vemeid] in the French 
service. Even at Rome the name of Douglas was 

/ respected, and the rude magnificence of the earl who 
bore it attracted attention and regard. 

"Wliile Douglas was absent on his pilgrimage, his vas- 
sals continued to be disorderly and insubordinate as be- 
fore. Symington, the earl's baihff in Douglas-dale, was 
cited to answer for the conduct of such malefactors, but 
contnmadottsly refused to obey. Upon this, Willian: 
Sinclair, earl of Orkney> then ehsncdlor of Scotland, was 
sent to levy distress on the rents and goods of the earl of 
l>ouglas, to sadsfy those who com^ained of injury from 
his tenants. The chancellor's mission met with no suc- 
cess, for he was received only with resistance and insult. 
*The king, incensed at this contumacy offered to the 
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highest law-officer in the realm^ marched in person into 
. the disobedient districts^ xayaged Doughu's estates^ and 
took possession of the caslles of Lochmabane and Dou- 
glas, die last of which he razed to ihe ground* 

When the evil tidings readied Rome> they struck sudi 
alarm into the minds of Douglas's attendants, that se- 
veral relinquished their dependence on the earl, and left 
him. He himself hastened homewards, and was so 
much affected by this instance of the king's energy and 
activity, that he submitted himself to the royal au- 
thority> and was graciously received. 

The services of the earl of Douglas were used as one 
of the negotiators to adjust the continuation of the truce 
with England ; but there is too mudi reason, from his 
visiting diat country attended by his three brothers and 
the more distinguidied followers of his house, that he 
eren then meditated some intercourse of a secret and 
treasonable character. The English ministry, however, 
occupied by the internal commotions which soon after 
broke out in the dreadful civil war of York and Lan- 
caster, received Douglas with distinction, but did not 
choose to become accessary to his intrigues. 

Betuming to his native country, the haughty earl at- 
tempted to dear his way to court Deivour by attacking 
and cutting off sir William Criehton, his old rival and 
enemy, as he travelled fnm his caade of Crichtcm to- 
wards Edinburgh. An ambuscade of the DougUa fd- 
lowers beset die road, and broke out on the now aged 
chancellor with shouts and cries. But, encouraged by 
the presence of his son, a valiant young man, the old 
statesman stood to his weapon, and, after killing one and 
disabling another of the assailants, effected his retreat back 
to Crichton. The old man had borne the highest offices 
of the state too long to endure this wrong unrevenged : 
he gathered a strong body of friends and adherents, and 
marched to Edinburgh with such secrecy and despatdi, 
that he had nearly surprised Douglas, who lay therewith 
a small rednue; and, despite his pride and power, the 
eari waa conipelled to fly from die metropoMs in his turn. 

V 2 
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Both parties^ stunnkted by mntoal injuries and in* 
snltSy seemed now prepared to eombat to extremity; 
The eail of I>oag^ retired altogether hem tiie court : 
and that he might strengthen his cause^ which he repre- 
sented as that of the aristocracy in general, he entered 
into a private correspondence with the earls of Craw- 
ford and Ross, the most powerful and independent 
Scottish nobles, after Douglas himself, and possessing 
the same power in the centre and north of Scotland 
which the earl oerdsed on tiiiefrontiera. He also used 
his influence upon aach men of consequence aa lived in 
dioae coantries over which he had antfaority^ to compd 
them^ Ihoog^ ^Bametoically contrary to law^ to exe- 
cute leagues and bonds^ by wfaidi ^ey engaged them- 
adves to support each other, and to make connn<m 
cause with the Douglas against all mortals besides. 
Those who declined to comply with Douglas's pleasure 
in this matter were sure, more or less directly, to feel 
the force of his vengeance, which a wide authority over 
the border counties, filled with strong clans of habitual 
marauders, enabled him to accomplish, without the ea^I 
himself appearing active in the matter* 

A remarkable instance of this occnrred in the case 
of John HerrieSy a man of powor in Nithadaley who, 
having dedined to engage aa an ally and foiDower of 
the Douglas, in the manner required^ behdd hia lands 
plundered by a body of banditti from Douglas-dale. 
Having repeatedly applied to Douglas for satisfaction 
for this injury, Herries at length, consulting rather his 
spirit than his strength, endeavoured to revenge the 
wrong by retaliation. But in an attempt to invade An- 
nandale, he had the misfortune to be defeated and made 
prisoner by DouglaSy who cast him into irons, and, de- 
spite the ^dng'a personal interpoeition in hia behalf, by 
letter and mesaage^ caused him to be ijgnominioiialy 
hanged* 

A case of even greater atrodty was that of the tutor or 

guardian of ^e young laird of Bombie, called M'Lellan, 
vihohad^ like the unfortunate Herries, declined to acknow- 
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ledge the usurped authority of the earl of Douglas, and 
became therefore obnoxious to his vengeance. This he 
was not long of feeling : Douglas besieged the house 
or castle of the family^ took the tutor of Bombie, as he 
was called^ priaoner^ and earned him to Dou^^ castle^ 
er» aa othera aay^ to that of the Thiieve in Galloway^ 
and there Ihxew him into doee confinement The un- 
happy prisoner was Hie nephew of air Patrick Gray, cap- 
tain of the king's body-guard, an institution which we 
hear of for the first time in this reign, but which the 
complexion of the times, and the cruel murder of 
James I., had rendered but too necessary. Anxious to 
avert the too probable fate of his relation, this officer, 
who was doubdess by his office especially famiUar with 
the kingy obtained from Jamea II. lettera to the earl of 
JkfOfjiBB, written in the moat amicaMe tone of interces- 
sion^ entreating rather than commanding that he would 
yield the captLve in ssliBty to Gray. The sudden appesr- 
ance of the captain of the king's guard at his castle, joined 
with the recollection of sir Patrick's connection with the 
tutor of Bombie, apprised Douglas how the case stood. 
He avoided immediately entering on business with Gray 
until he had called for some refreshment ; and while he 
pressed him to partake of the cheer, which, with an affec- 
tation of hospitality, was presently set before him, he 
caused the prisoner to be privately led out into the court- 
yard before the castle, and there beheaded. Meanwhile^ 
sir Patrick Gimy'am«d heingended, the earl at last con- 
sented to open the king^s letters, and seemed much gra- 
tified by their contents. What the king requires of 
me/' sfliid he, shall he granted as fully as circum- 
stances admit." 80 saying, he led sir Patrick to the 
place of execution, where the unfortunate tutor of Bom- 
bie's corpse still lay with a cloth spread over it. Sir 
Patrick," said the earl, *^ you are come a little too late : 
yonder hes your sister's son ; but he wants the head. 
You are at liberty to take his body if you will." With 
a sad heart, sir Patrick Gray replied^ " My lord, since 
you have taken the heaJ^ you may dispose of the body 
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at your pleasure." He then mounted his good horse, 
and, unable any longer to suppress his burning scns<^ 
of the insult and injury with which he had been 
treated^ he sternly said^ My lord^ if I live^ you shall 
be lemrded according to your dements for this day's 
wotkJ'* The eari^ incensed at these words, instantly ^ 
called to horse; and thou^^ sir Patridc Giayrode off ^ 
npon the spur so soon as he had uttered the threat, 
he was chased by the followers of the Douglas till near to 
Edinburgh, and would have been taken but for the 
excellence of his led horse. 

It is probable that this piece of cruelty, accompanied 
with such a marked degree of contempt, not only to the 
laws but to the person of the king, filled up the cup of 
James's resentment against the earl of Douglas. Still 
the extreme power which rendered this overgrown nolile 
to presamptnous made it perilous for the king to enter 
into open war against him. It was therefore detemuned 
by Crichton and others, who shared in the king's more 
secret councils, that the Idng should aflfect an appear- 
ance of good will towards the earl, and invite him to 
court, with assurances that none of his past enormities 
should be enquired into, and that a reconciliation should 
be effected, on the footing of Douglas's forbearing such 
aggressions against the royal authority in future. 

By what allurements the king and his counsellors 
were able to lull to rest tiiie suspicions which Douglas^ * 
conscious of his own demerits^ must have entertained of 
James's feelings towards one by whom he had been pub* 
lidy insulted^ we have no means of knowing. It ap- 
pears that religion^ too often employed as the most 
efficient mask of sinister designs, was not spared on the 
occasion ; and that sir William Crichton and sir Patrick 
Gray had proposed to accompany Douglas and his bro- 
ther James, with lord Hamilton, his most powerful and 
faithful follower^ upon a pilgrimage to Canterbury. 

♦ This circumstance renders it most probable that the castle of Dou^as 
was the scene of this strange incident : that ot the Thrieve beiue situated on 
ani8luid»«irFlittlckGiaycoaldiH)tliaTec0capedfkm iti^ • 

■ 
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Although a safe-conduct was granted by the £nglish 
govenunent for pennitting this party of mingled royal- 
ists with Douglas and his followers to approach thei 
shrine of Thomas k fiecket, there was probahly no in« 
tention that it should ever be made use of. The mutnal 
pilgrimage was, in all likelihood, only proposed as one 
means of making evident the sincerity of Crichton and 
others, since the offer seemed to infer that these minis- 
ters of the king did not fear to accompany Douglas and 
his brother amid the various and doubtful incidents to 
which, in so long a journey, they must have been exposed. 
Neither was it uncommon for ancient enemies to testify 
the reality of a reconciliation by performing acts of devo-* 
tion in company. 

The various hopes and inducements which were held 
out to Douglas, whatever was their precise character, 
were such as, joined with a spirit which set him above 
personal doubt or fear, induced the earl to visit the 
court in Lent, 1452. It was then held in Stirling castle.. 
But Douglas was not so confident in the sincerity of his 
recent reconciliation with the court as to venture himself 
within the king's power without an assurance of safety. 
He was accordingly furnished with letters from the prin- 
cipal persons at courts promising to be his warrant against 
any treachery, and, according to some authors, was also 
furnished with an ample safe^conduct under the great seal. 
His security thus provided for, the earl repaired to Stirling 
with his five brethren and a large band of his followers. 
Upon Shrove Tuesday he was honoured with an invitation 
to sup with James in the castle, which he accepted with- 
out suspicion. Douglas was kindly received by the king, 
and the evening passed away in mirth and festivity. As 
they rose from the supper table^ about eight in the even- 
ing, the long led the earl apart into the recess of a deep 
window, and began to expostulate with him on his late 
irregularities. No one was near them ; but some of the 
privy counsellors and sir Patrick Gray, with a few 
of the royal guards, were in the body of the apartment. 
At length in the course of liis argument the king touched 
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upon the bond or league in which Dougktf^bad engi^ged 
with earls of Crawford and Rob8> and eameslly urged 
him to renotmee it aa a conlfederacy inoondatent with 
Ua allegiance^ dangieroiia to the atate^ and ^trary to the 
express law of the realm. The earl haughtily replied, 
^ that, his faith being once pledged to that bond as a 
solemn engagement, he could not with his honour re- 
nounce it, nor would he do so for the words of any 
living man. *' By heaven, then/' said the king, his 
wrath being excited to the uttermost by the obstinate 
and disrespectful answer of the earl, if you will not 
break the confederacy^ this shall." So saying, he drew 
hia dagger^ and plonged it in Doog^'a body. Sir 
Patrick Gray came to the assistance of die Idng^ and, not 
unmindful of his vow of revenge^ beat Douglas down 
with his battle-axe, and all the courtiers present attested 
their approbation of the deed, by striking their knives 
and daggers into the too powerful subject^ who lay now 
a corpse at the feet of his sovereign. 

The character of James II. suflPered a great stain by 
the death of Dou^as^ slain by his own hand while the 
royal guest, under sanction of the public faith. But cir- 
cumstances acquit the king of the premeditated guilt of 
the action^ and show it to have been the furious ex- 
plosion of a sudden gust of passion, which, if pardon- 
able in any person, may plead some excuse in tlie case 
of a prince braved to the face by his subject. Indeed, 
what end could the king or his counsellors propose to 
themselves by taking the earl's life, when in the very 
town of StirUng, at the moment of the deed^ he had 
five surviving brothers, men of undaunted courage and 
. resolution^ the eldest of whom must have succeeded^ aa 
in fact he did^ to the full power of the slaughtered 
earl ? Such a crime, therefore, could only be the meana 
of instantly precipitating that dreadful struggle between 
tlie crown and the aristocracy which it was the interest 
of the court to delay till some more favourable oppor- 
tunity, and which would certainly be most impoliticly 
commenced by an act carrying with it the disadvantage 
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of exposiiig the king to a charge of perfidy or breach of 
faith. If, however, it is to be believed that the death 
of Douglas was a premeditated action^ it is still certain 
that the manner in which it was perpetrated must 
have arisen out of accident, since there occur so many 
obvious reasons why other agency than that of the< 
Jong himself should have been employed for his re- 
moval, and in finding such there coold have been no 
difficulty. 

But liie reader may demand^ what could be the purpose 
of James, if not to rid himsdf of his turbulent su^ect 

by death. If we are to substitute conjecture where cer- 
tainty is not to be had, we may suggest the probability 
that the king had determined to arrest Douglas in case he 
was found intractable, and to detain him a hostage for the 
quiet demeanour of his family, until his league with the 
northern earls was broken, and the height of his dan- 
gerous power was in some degree diminished. There 
mi^t be in this device some part of the policy, as well 
. as the unscrupulous breach of faith, which chmcterised 
the politics of such a statesman as Crichton ; and con- 
sidering the yehement character of James II. and the 
stubborn and presumptuous disposition of the earl, it is 
easy to conceive how, in a personal interview betwixt two 
such hot and passionate spirits, the intended purpose of 
arrest should have ))een changed for one of a more bloody 
and decisive character. 

The five brothers of the slaughtered earl, on hear- 
ing his fate, instantly assembled themselves, and with 
the friends of their powerful £unily recogtated the 
eldest of their number as eail of Douglas, being ihe 
last that was fated to wear that formidable tide. The 
assembly vowed revenge for the blood of earl William ; 
but, instead of pressing an instant siege of Stirling castle, 
ere it was supplied with provisions or means of defence, 
they agreed to meet there in arms on the 25th day of 
March. They assembled accordingly, bringing with 
Uiem the safe-conduct granted to earl William, which 
they dragged in scorn at the tail of a lean cart-horse ; 
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and in further reprobation of the king's treachery they 
proclaimed him and his advisers and accomplices in 
the death of Douglas false, perjured, and forsworn 
men, while four hundred horns blew out at once to 
attest the fact thus formally promidgated. They then 
burnt Uie town of StirUng, but drew off their forceay 
as finding themaelYes still unable to attempt the 8i^;e of 
the caade^ so that the long obtained eome breadiing 
ipace to impiOTe his afiku^ in a very dangerous criaia. 

Several of the nofaUity, seemg it absolntely necessary 
to take a part in the approaching contest^ dedared for 
the lawful authority of the crown, feeling, probably, that 
the control of a sovereign prince was more honourable 
certainly, and not Hkely to be so severe as that of the 
house of Douglas. Among those who held such opinions 
was an important chief of the house of Douglas itself, 
namely^ the earl of Angus^ who, being nearly related to 
the king^ preferred the royal service to that of the head of 
hia own house« The ]piti DougUs of Dalkeith also held 
out his easde^ so named^ against the fiercest attadca of 
the earl his namesake and kinsman. The king's moel 
powerful adherent was^ however, Alexander Gordon, the 
first earl of Huntley, who arrayed under the royal 
standard a great part of the northern barons, and marched 
southward at their head towards Stirling. 

The earl of Crawford was, however, faithful to his 
bond of alliance, though Douglas, with whom it had been 
contracted, was no more. Being cited to justify himself 
against an accusation of treason, he refused to obey, and 
assembling a strong army of his friends in Fifeshive 
and Angusdiire, he took post at Brechin, in order to in- 
tercept Huntley on his march towards Stirling. On the 
evening befbre the expected battle, Huntley, that his 
men might have more spirit in the encounter the next 
day, distributed many fair lands among the leaders of 
his army. Crawford followed a more niggardly policy. 
Collasse of Balnamoon, or Bonnymoon, who commanded 
a select division of axe-men and bill-men in the earl's 
army, feeling his own importance, requested of the earl. 
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who was guperior of his lands^ that he would enter his 
son as vassal in the fief^ which Crawford sternly refused 
to do. Collasse retired in discontent The fight on the ^i^y 
morrow commenced with great fury, and the men i8. 

of Angus attacked the northern troops so furiously as 1452, 
forced them to recoil, and placed the king's standard 
in danger. At this critical moment, John Col- 
lasse, whose duty it was to have sustained the assailants, 
led his division of hill-men out of the line, and ex« 
posed the centre of Crawford's army without support, 
while the left wing engaged with the enemy. Huntley 
instantly availed himself of the opportunity to assauU 
and hr^ the troops who were thus laid open. The for- 
tune of the fidd was thus changed, and the defeated 
earl of Crawford retreated in great displeasure to his 
house at Finhaven. A gentleman of Huntley's army is 
said to have pursued the vanquished earl so closely, that 
he at last became completely involved in a crowd of the 
immediate attendants of lord Crawford, and finding it 
necessary for his safety to pass for one of the number, he 
followed them in that character into the house of Fin* 
haven, where he heard the earl say he would have been 
content to have purchased that day's victory, though it 
were at the pendty of seven years' residence in the in« 
fernalr^ons. The gentleman hrought back these words 
to king James with a sOver cup, bearing the earl of Craw* 
ford's arms, which he had subtracteil from the sideboard 
in the confusion, to be a voucher of his strange ad-^ 
venture. 

The earl of Huntley did not derive much immediate 
advantage from his victory. He was instantly recalled to 
tlie north, by the intelligence that the earl of Murray, one 
of the breth ren of the earl of Douglas, had burned his 
castle of Strathbogie, and was raving his estates : so 
that Crawford remained in Angus as arbitrary as before, 
spoiling the lands and destroying the houses of such as 
had joined the king or Huntley against him* Despairing, 
however, of making an effectual resistance against the 
sovereign authority, tills bold and fierce lord at length 
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submitted himself in the most humble manner to the 
king's mercy, and was received with some degree of 
favour. The king rode to visit him at the house of 
Finhaven, where he was dutifully and respectfully enter- 
tained; and James is said to have thrown a flag-stone 
from the battlements of the castle down into the ditch, 
that he might, without injury to the earl or his mansion, 
fulfil a vow which he had made in his anger, that he 
would make the highest stone of that house the lowest. 
1453. Shortly afterwards some species of peace or truce 
seems to have been patched up between the king and the 
earl of Douglas, with Uttle sincerity on either side, but 
from a feeling of unwillingness in both to carry to ex- 
tremity a contest which must inevitably terminate in the 
destruction of the house of Douglas or that of Stewart, 
now exasperated by mutual wrongs, and placed in the 
most direct opposition to each other. But the pause of 
a few months again awakened the contending families 
to contention, which had never perhaps been actually 
suspended, but was now to be final and decisive. The 
forces of the parties stood thus matched : — 

In the north the king's interest predominated, though 
not without a struggle ; Huntley having been defeated 
by Murray, at a swampy spot called the Bog of Dun- 
kintie. The consequence of these feuds to the commu- 
nity at large may be guessed by the fate of the town of 
Elgin. One part of the town was burned by the earl 
of Murray as the property of citizens who favoured the 
Gordon : Huntley having recovered the superiority in 
liis turn, it is most likely the other half was consumed 
as houses belonging to adherents of Douglas. Meantime 
both Murray and Ormond felt In the long run unequal 
to defend themselves in the north against the families of 
distinction who joined the king's standard^ and they both 
retreated to the Hebrides. 

The earl of Douglas, after the temporary reconcile- 
ment with his sovereign, had retreated to England with 
several members of his family, and particularly with 
Margaret, called the Fair Maiden of Galloway, widow of 
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the murdered earl WiUiam, wlioBe hand, noiwithstandiiig 
their near rdbitionahip^ the preaent end was deahroiia 
. to aeonre, on aooount of the ri«^ dowery that waa attadied 

to possessing it. The dispensation which was necessary 
to authorize a marriage so objectionable was applied for 
at Rome ; but, through the interest, doubtless, of the 
Scottish king, it was refused. The earl endeavoured to 
effect an union w^ith her, even without leave of the 
church ; but the lady in disgust fled to the Scottish long, 
and accnaed Douglas of having pressed an union upon 
her, and eren made a pretended oelefaration of nuptiala, 
dumgh without the Heence of the pope. 

For dua and other caiiaea earl Dougba waa aom- 145< ^ 
moned to appear hefote ihe king's privy council, or per- 
haps before the parliament He answered hy a placard 
nailed secretly on the church-doors and cross of Edin- 
burgh, upbraiding the king with having murdered two 
chiefs of the family of Douglas, and bidding him 
defiance. James II. retaliated this contumacy by im- 
mediately raising a small army of westland men and 
Highlanders, with which he ravaged the territories 
of Douf^, and deatcoyed ^e crop. Next spring 
tfie apolSng of the country Waa renewed. fInaDy, the 
Idng, aa a dedaiTe blow, aent the earla of Orkney and 
Angus with a considerable army to lay siege to Aber« 
corn, a strong castle of the Douglases situated about ten 
miles from Edinburgh. The earl of Douglas, on his 
part, had almost absolute authority upon the borders, 
and it cost him little more than the waving of his ban- 
ner to collect an army of forty thousand men, who were 
rendered by their very birth and sitnation soldiers from 
the cradle. With this predominant force the earl of 
Doug^ advanced to laiae the siege of Aberconi, and 
gage the fortnnea of hia princdj house againat thoae of • 
a crowned king and the anItfectB who adhered to him. 

James himself la add to have durunk from the con- 
test when he looked on it more closely ; and there were 
moments of despondency, in which he spoke of abandon- 
ing Scotland. Sir VKilliam Crichton, his subtle but ap« 
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tamults commenced ; but ^ gj^^t Andrew s, 

^ in James Kennedy, "^l^K,^ This saga- 
U> ^Ao« advice he Ustenetl <m <*^'*fT^e«mp of the 
Sob. pretate reminded Jame. ^^i^WH-i-ted 
Si^dUgh containing %Zl^VS>Te«A 
ySSm^ chieftains who foUow^ Jte to^power, 
it ftom rttMtanent, but either ^^".^e oSneict. 
I hope, that mey might gam ^'"^^l^f^^^*;^ be trith- 
CouldThe expectlion. «id f^^^^^^^^tg there would be 

drawn from Do«6l-?^**ll'iSce to the crown, 
no difficulty in tranrfBrnng tliarM*^,^ ^ 

" The foe," said the ft^ether, it were 

of arrows: whUe they remam ""rV^ the tie which 
to attempt to break ^^^^^^'^^ .hem one 
unite, them together, and a chUd may 

the counsel .vhich ^^^^^J^jg^, 
„„a^T top a main l^n^b f^m ^JJ^ 
«terpri«.by . pn^— -^^^^^ Doug--. 

iM^longing to his house totemgiepi^n^ con ^^^^ 
• honourable or advantageoo. iMUe. Aroposal 
fore, but did not close i^^'^^'^l^^t^^ZS, 
of the archbishop, that he should eml«M tke «>y^l»^ 
and he hesitated between the sense of "wnw ww 
for his own interest and personal advantage, ana 
which friendship and honour required of him. 

The king now advanced with his host, and 
J . <-„,^^ .„o^»h{iTi The kine s herald. »*■ 



The king now advanced with his nosi, t> 
drew out his forces to meet him. The king's herald. 
vancing, dharged the rebels to disperse, under the pains oi 
treaMU ; and though Douglas returned a scornful answer, 
he MW the wyai. pracUnwtion had such influence on his 
«nny,di«t he was induced to mupend the impending acnon 
tm nest day, and lead liis tnxqp. bMsk into hi. intrench- 
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ment6. Douglas had no sooner entered bis pavilion than 
Hamilton requested to speak with him^ and demanded 
positive information whether it was the earl's purpose to 
tig^t or no^ declaring it was high time they flhonld know 
ids mind^ sinoe^ while the royal army was every day 
increasing, tlieirs was thinned by constant desertion. 
" If you are tired/' answered Douglas, without farther 
explanation of his intention, you are welcome to be 
gone." Hamilton took the earl at his word, and that 
very night passed over to the royal camp from that of 
Douglas with tlie chosen troops which he commanded, 
being three hundred horse, and as many infantry. The 
example was contagioHSj for the character of Hamilton 
^nrprndenoe and sagacity stood very high. Allthechiefli 
eomddered his change of sides as an example tending 
to show Ihem Ihe oidy possible mode of escaping from 
rain, and contended which should be the first to act upon 
it. The army of insurgents dissolved like a snow-wreath 
in a sudden thaw, and on the fateful morning succeed- 
ing that in which the earl Douglas led out an host of nearly 
forty thousand men, his empty camp scarce contained a 
hundred soldiexs save his own household troops. 

The seoeasion of Hamilton to the royal esnse was 
deservedly regarded as exbdlent service. He was, for 
•ppeannoe sake, put in ward for a while at Roslin^ 
tnder the charge o£ the earl of Orkney. But the king's 
&vour was shown to him by large grants of fbrfeitod 
estates, and by the title of lord of parUament, which 
raised first to nobility the great ducal house of Hamilton. 

The earl of Douglas broke up his camp and withdrew 
with his diminished squadrons to take refuge in the wildest 
districts of the border, where they lurked as exiles and 
fugitives in the countries which they had lately command^ 
ed with sovereign power. The castle of Abercom, de- 
spairing of relief^ soon snnendered, and of the defenders 
some principal persons were pat to death for holding out 
the place against the king. James II. proceeded to mardi 
his army through the west and soutih of Scotland, where 
his powerful opponents had lately been proprietors of the 
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•oil^ and leaders^ if not tyrants^ of the people, and with 
slight resistance lednced all Uie strong places of the 
Douglases to his own authority. Dongas casde itself^ 
that of Strathayen^ and that of die Thrieve, were in this 
manner taken and demolished, 

Ahout the same time^ and while the king was making 
bis trimnphant progress^ Douglas himself fled into Eng- 
land with a very few attendants. His three brothers, Moray, 
Ormond, and Balveny, remained on the borders at the 
head of the remains of the followers of their family, and 
maintained them by military licence. This, and the hope 
of benefiting by their forfeitures, aroused against them 
the dan of Scott, already, under their chief, Buccleuch, 
xising into formidable distinction in the west and middle 
marges. The Beattiesons, a nomeroiia and bold people^ 
with other borderers, united under the leading of Sootc 
All these dans had been lately numbered among the 
▼assals of Douglas, and had owned his authority ; hut the 
failure before Abercorn had emboldened them to throw 
off the yoke, and bid defiance to the banners under which 
tliey had at no distant period ranked themselves. A 
conflict took place at Arkinholm, near Langholm, where 

Alay the bands of Douglas were totally defeated by these 
i . border clans. The earl of Moray was dain ; the earl of 

1455. Ormond taken prisoner, condemned, and executed ; and 
of the brethren of Doug^ the lord BalTeuy done escaped 
into Eng^d. 

The history of ibis the last of die oi%inal brandi of 
the Douglas flunily may as wdl be tenninated here. 
Having during his prosperity maintained a close inter- 
course with the house of York, who were then in power, 
Douglas was hospitably received in England. In tlie 
year 1483, he, with the duke of Albany, then a banished 
noble like himself, made an incursion into Scotland, 
having vowed they would make their offer on the high 
altar of Lochmaben upon Saint Magdalen's day. The west 
border men rose to repel the incursion. The «ules wme 
defeated^ and the earl of Doug^ struck fnm bis horae. 
Surrounded by cneoiies> and seeing on ihefidd a aon of 
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Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, once his own follower, the earl 
surrendered himself to him in preference to others, that, 
a8 an old friend, he might profit by the reward of 100/« 
land * set upon his head. Kirkpatridc wept to see the ex<« 
tremity to which bis old master was reduced^ and offisred 
to set him at liberty^ and fly with him into England* 
But Douglas, weary of exile, was resigned to his fiite. 
When the aged prisoner came before the king, JamesIII. 
commanded him to be put into the cloister at Lindores, 
The earl only replied, He that may no better must be 
a monk." He assumed the tonsure accordingly^ and 
died about 1488. 

Thus, after an obscure conflict with ^se who had 
been so lately its dependants, fell, and for ever, the formic 
dable power of the house of Douglas^ which had so 
latdy measured itsdf against that of monardiy« It can 
onl/be compared to the gourd of the prophet, whicb^ 
spreading with sncii miraculous luxuriance, was withered 
in a single niglit. The indecision and imbecility of earl 
James, who did not chance to possess the qualities of mili- 
tary skill and political wisdom which had seemed till his 
time almost hereditary in this great family, appear to have 
been the immediate cause of their destruction. But 
there was moral justice in the lesson, that a house raised 
to power by the inappreciable sendees and inflexible 
Ipyalty of the good lord James and his successors^ 
should £dl by the irregular ambition and treasonable 
practices of its later diidb. 

In a pariiament called at Edinburgh some care was 
taken that lavish grants of the domains of the crown 
should not become again the cause of bringing the 
kingtlom into danger ; " forasmuch," says the statute, 

as the poverty of the crown is often the cause of the 
poverty of the realm." It was therefore declared, that 
certain castles and domains should be inalienably annexed 
to the crown. It was further piofided, that the import- 
ant office of warden of the marches, which oomprehended 
ao much power^ and> the command of ao many warlike 

% A one hundred pound land i« a SooLU4h phra«c« 
VOL. I. X 
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dans^ should not be heveditarf ; UM, in like manner^ 
r^^alides^ or jurisdictioiiB poMeanng regd power^ should 
not in fatnre be bestowed i^on tdlgects nitlKNit the 
consent of the estetes. These enaetments were jndi* 
cioBsly cskakted to prevent die laising up in any other 
family the same power of disturbing the domestic tran- 
quillity which the Douglases had so unhappily attained. 

Yet, though the policy of retaining these forfeitures 
in the crown was distinctly seen, it could not in prudence 
be invariably acted upon. The king had no other means 
of rewaidiog the services of the loyal chiefs who had stood 
by the erown in the last atruggle, than by grants out of 
fie estates of the traiteca; and the landa of the Douglas 
family, large as they were, inadequate to aaliafy 
the w ttue iuu g eapectants. The chief of these was the 
earl of Angus, a large and flouridiing hrandi of die 
Douglas, sprung from a second son of the earl of die 
principal family. The present Angus, as already 
mentioned, had been a loyalist during his kinsman's 
usurpation, which, from the difference of the family 
complexion, led to a popular saying, that the Red 
Douglas had put down the Black. The earl of Angus 
was rewarded with a grant of Doug^ caade with its 
valley and domauiBj of Tantallon castle, and other laige 
pordona of die ancient eatatea of die D«m^aa £unily; an 
imprudent profiisionj it. moat be allowed, since it aerved 
to raise diia younger brandi to a height not much 
less formidable to &e crown dian diat which the ori- 
ginal Douglases had attained. Gordon, in the north, 
was not forgotten ; and the southern chieftains profiting 
largely by the forfeiture of the Douglases, easily ob- 
tained gifts of considerable possessions which no one 
but they themselves could have occupied with safety. In 
a word^ if the king distinedy saw the policy of enriching 
die crown, which the statutes of his reign impLj, it is 
as certain he ftund it imposaibb to fbUow die nuoim 
rigidly widumt restricting the necessary bounty to hia 
a^iimts. It waa no dme to lose men's hearts for lads 
of liberality ; for the ashes of die dril hostihty were 
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Still glowing in the remoter districts of Scotland^ and 
ft national war with England was impending. 

A chiefs termed John lord of the Isles^ had succeeded 
to Alexander^ whose suhmission to James I. has heen 
already noticed. He still todc on him the title of earl of 
Rossy and had^ as uanal^ taken care to ayail himsdf of ihe 
disturhanees of the mainland, by enteni^ into a league 
with the earl of Douglas. This negotiation had been 
concluded by one of the earl's brethren, who had be- 
stowed on the insular chief and his Celtic followers 
much good wine, with silken cloths and silver, for which 
they received in exchange mantles or Highland plaids. 
In consequence of councils adopted on this occasion, 
John of the Isles ravaged Inverldp with a fleet of 
tw&ktf aoore of galleySy and five or six thousand men. 
He made a great booty^ and alew some able-bodied 
meik, with aereral women and chUdien. On this occa« 
aion also he plundered Bute^ Arran, and the small isles 
called Cumrays, that lie in the mouth of the Clyde. In 
March, 1451, we find this turbulent chief once more in 
action. He took the important castles of Inverness, Ur- 
quhart, and Ruthven in Badenoch, garrisoned the former, 
and destroyed the latter fortresses. This violence he com- 
mitted at the instance of his father-in-law, James Living- 
ston, alleging that the king had promised him a huge 
lonUhip with the daughter of the said James Livingston^ 
but had not kept his word* It appears that having . 
performed these feats Jdm retured» and aflterwards sub» 
mitted himself on condition of pardon. ' 

A war with England was the next object of interest I^S9l 
during the active reign of James II. He invaded Eng- 
land with six thousand men, burned and plundered the 
country for twenty miles inland, and destroyed eighteen 
towers and fortalices. The Scottish army remained on 
English ground six days, without battle being offered, 
and returned home witiiout loss, and with worship and 
honour. On James's retreat^ the duke of York and 
earl Salisbury^ with other English nobles^ led to the 
l^order a body of about four or five thousand men ; but 
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having differed in ojnnion of the plan of the campaign^ 
they qnarrdled among themaelveB^ and retired with dis-» 
grace. The canae of these internal discords in the En- 
glish camp prohably aroae out of the dinenaiona cca^ 
cerning the led and white roBea, whidi were now en- 
grossing the nation. The trace with En^and was |n«K 
longed for nine years. James, however, seems to have 
deemed the period favourable for recovering such Scottish 
possessions as were still held by the English; accordingly 
we find him breaking through the truce. 

It was with this view that the king collected a numerous 
anny, and laid siege to Roxburgh, which had now been 
in poBsesaion of the £ngKiah since the captivity of David 
11.^ and^ aa a military poat^ waa of the greateat impoft* 
ance^ being very atrongly aEtoated between the Tweed and 
Teviot, and not fiur from their confluence^ in the moat 
ferdle part of the Scottish frontier. Jdm llie lord of tho 
isles appeared in the royal camp, to atone for former 
errors and treasonable actions by zeal on the present oc- 
casion. He led a select body of Highlanders and islesmen 
armed with shirts of mail , two-handed swords, bows, and 
hattle-axes, with which he offered to take the vanguard 
of the army should it be necessary to enter £ngland> and 
to march a mile before the main body^ ao aa to encounter 
the firat brunt of the onaet, Invaaionj however^ mado 
no part of Jamea's purpose on this occasion. He waa 
desuoua to recover posaeaaion of Roxburgh, andnot be» 
ing apprdiensive of relief from England, resolved to pio« 
ceed in the siege according to formal rule. He bdea-* 
guered the castle on every side, and battered it from the 
north of the Tweed, his cannon being placed in the duke 
of Roxburgh's park of Fleurs. James was proud of his 
train of cannon, and of the skiU of a French engineer, 
who could level them so truly as to hit within a fathom 
of the place he aimed at, which, in these daya, waa hdd 
extraordinary practice. The a^ge bad not continued 
many daya when the arrival of the eail of Huntky, U$ 
whose viJour and fidelity the kii^ had been ao muchin«» 
debted widi a gallant body of Hmrcea tarn the nordi^ 
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increased the king's hopes of succeeding in his enter- 
prise. He received his Doble and faithful adhemtt with 
the gnttest marks of respect and regard, and conducted 
him to aee his batteriea. 

Unhappily^ standing in die^vicinity of a gun which 
was about to be disduoiied^ the rude mass^ composed of 
ribs of iron^ bound together by hoops of the same metal, 
burst asunder^ and a fragment striking the king on the 
thigh, broke it asunder, and killed him on the spot. The 
earl of Angus was severely wounded on the same occasion. 

Thus fell James the second of Scotland, in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his 
reign. Hia person was strong and wdl put together^ 
and he was reckoned excellent at all exercises* His face 
would have been handsome, had it not been partly dis- 
figured by a red spo^ whidi procured him from his 
suljects the name of James with the fiery face. Of ike 
natural violence of his temper he had given an unfortu- 
nate proof, by suffering himself to be surprised into a 
violation of faith towards Douglas. His subjects seem, 
however, to have considered this as the act of momentary 
passion; and James's clemency to Crawford, who, in the 
words of the chronicler, had been right dangerous to the 
king," after that earl was entirely in his power, as well 
aa the small number of persons who suffered for rebel- 
Hoos which shook the very throne, made his temper 
appear merciful, compared to that of his lather^ 
James L He possessed the ^Ift of being able to choose 
wise oounseQors, and had the sense to foUow their advice 
when chosen. In the display which James II. was caUed 
on to make of his military talents he showed both courage 
and conduct. His death was an inexpressible loss to his 
country, which was again plunged into the miseries of a 
long minority. 

James II. left three sons; James his successor, Alex- . 
ander duke of Albany, and John, who was created earl 
of Mar; with two daughtera, Mary and Maigaret, of 
whom we shall have occasion to say more heredlter. 
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BOXBUaOB IS TAKBir. ADMIKIST&ATXOV DUBIKG JAKKS** Xt- 
KOBHT. UE ASSUXSS TBS BOTAl AWmOKOTf Vt ADIWWM 

or TBS mam* — tbb Tomion aam n cmiAno xau of 

▲lEAK, AKD MABMBP TO TRB EUlO't SmSB.— BB MBOOCIAnt 
A MAmaiAOB BRWBBW TBB KUTO AXD A TBINCSn OP DBU* 
MAAK, AMO OBTAINS TBS OBKNKT AMD tETLAKD ISLANDS IK SK- 
COBITT OF THE DOWERY t IS DISGRACED, AND DIES IN OBSCU- 
RITY. TREATY OF MARRIAGE BETWEEN TUB FBINCS OF 

SCOTLAND AND A DAUGHTER OF ENGLAND, AND ITS CON- 
DITIONS : BROKEN OFF BY EDWARD IV. SUBMISSION OF 

THE LORD OF TUB ISLES. CHARACTER OF JAMES lU. — HIS 

FAYOUBITK FUBSUIXS. — HIS DISFOSITIOV TO PAfOUBIXISM. 
— CBABAOfBA Of ALSAHT ABO ICABy TBB KOro's BBOTRBBS. 
— >TBB KING OfPEltOirt TBBM OB SOCTICIOB* — AUABT BO* 
CATBS.— »XAB IS XUBDBBBD. — * WAB Wm BBOXABH. — 
COBm BACT OF lAUBBB* — - TBB KtBO*B FATOUBITB 8BIBBO 

AHO BXBCOTSD. — INTBtOUXS OF ALBAVT. BB IS RECEIVED 

INTO HIS brother's FAVOUR; BUT IS AFTERWABDS AGAIN 

BANISHED. PEACE WITH ENGLAND. THE KING GIVES 

WAY TO HIS TASTE FOR MUSIC AND BUILDING. CONSPIRACY 

OF THE SOUTHERN NOBLBS. BATILZ Of 6AUCUTBUB.K9 AND 

TUB king's MURDER.' 

Thb sodden detth of James IL strode sadi a damp into 
the Scottish nobles^' ihat iSbej were about to abandon the 
dege of Roxburgh^ and break up their camp^ when the 

courage of Mary of Gueldres, the widowed queen, re- 
animated their spirits. She arrived in the camp almost 
immediately after the king's death, and throwing herself 
and her son, their infant sovereign, upon the faith of 
tlie Scottish lords, conjured them never to remove the 
si^ from this ill-fated castle till they had laid it in 
ruins* The nohles cau^t fire at her exhortatiana. 
They crowned their long at the nd^^bonring abbey of 
Kelso, with sndi eeremooies of homiige and royalty aa 
the time admitted^ and, pressing the si^ with double 
vigour, compelled the J^glidi g^urrison to softender on 
terms. The castle of Roxburgh they levelled to the 
ground, agreeably to the policy recommended by Robert 
Bruce. The vestiges of its walls still show the extent 
and consequence of which it had formerly boasted* 
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The queen xcgent naturally retained a cooeiderable in- I46a 
fluence in the gOTemmentj and atema to have acted for 
aome time aa regent, with the aagiatance of a council of 
state. Her conduct^ however^ which waa not person- 
ally resectable, considerably dimijushed her infiuence 
before her death, which took place when she was in 
the full vigour of life. Kennedy archbishop of Saint 
Andrew's, the wise and loyal friend of his father, became 
the personal guardian of the infant king. The rapid 
changes of fortune occurring in the wars of York and 
Lancaster saved Scotland during this minority £rom the ^ 
dangers ariaing ftom her ambitioua neighbours. The 
me^ Hamper, Henry YL, wia reoeiTed with hospi- 
tality in Scotland during hia esile alter the battle of 
Towton; and Berwidc, an important ao^iisition^ wa8l46K 
defiyered up by his authority to the Scots, and duly gar- 
risoned. The assistance rendered by Scotland to the 
dethroned king occasioned a brief war with England, 
urged with little zeal on either side, and which soon ter- 
minated by a truce, which in 1 463 was extended to the 
unusually long period of fifty-five years. 

The death of the queen mother and of archbishop 
Kennedy now opened to the king, who was in his four- 
teenth year* the dangerous piivil^ of acting for him- 
adf. Snl^ all hia life to the weakness of adopting 
favourites, to whom he intrusted the diarge of public 
affairs, when the nation had a right to expect they 
should be administered by himself personally, James 
surrendered himself to his immediate partialities. Robert 
lord Boyd, with his two sons, were at this time high in 
James's confidence ; and the royal favour filled tliem with 
such presumption, that they removed the person- of the 
king from those to whom his custody had been committed 
by the eststes of the kingdom^ and brought him to£din« 
bur|^^ under pretence H setting him at liberty. A new 
parliament waa convdced, in whidi lord Boyd was for- 
mally pardoned for his late audadous enterprise ; and, to 
add to the authority of the family, the princess Margaret, 
eldest daughter of James II., and sister to the king, was 

X 4 
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given in marriage to sir Thomaa Boyd^ wiio was at the 
same time ereated earl of Arran. 
1467. An important acqniaitiim to liie Seottiah dominions 
waa effected in this reign, feeUe aa it was. The Orkney 
iaUnda had aa yet remained part of the Norwegian diH 
minions^ having been seized by lhat people in the ninth 
century. A large sum of money was due from Scotland 
to Denmark, being the arrears of the annual, as it was 
called, of Norway. This was the annuity of one hun- 
dred marks, due to Norway as the consideration for the 
cession of the Hebrides, or Western Isles, settled by the 
treaty of 1264, entered into after Haco'a defeat at the 
battle of Laigpu Jameal. had obtained aome aetdement 
respecting tbia amraity; but it had been again per* 
mitted to £dl into arrear, and the amount of tlie ddit had 
become uncertain. 

Under the influence of Charles VII. of France there 
had been negotiations between Denmark and Scotland for 
the final arrangement of these claims, which were renewed 
in 1468. Boyd, the young earl of Arran, seems to have 
managed this treaty with considerable dexterity. It was 
finally agreed that James III, should wed a daughter of 
the princess of Dounark, whom her father proposed to 
endow with a portion of aixty thooaand florins, <^ which 
ten tfioosand <mly were to be paid in ready money, and 
for security of the remaindc^ the islands of Oiknej 
were to be assigned in pledge. In addition to this, Den- 
mark renounced all claim to the arrears of the annuity 
payable on account of the cession of the Hebrides, which 
seem to have been given up as an old, prescribed, and 
somewhat desperate claim. When the term for pay- 
ment of the ten thousand florins arrived. Christian of 
Denmark found himself so short of money that he could 
only produce the fifth part of the sum, and for the rest 
an assignment of security over the archipelago of Zetland 
was offered and gladly accepted. TIhis Scotland ae* 
quired a nfjtit of mortgage to the whole of these isbnds^ 
constituting the ancient Thule, so important to her 
In every point of view, and which, as we shall here-* 
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after aee^ the ciown of Denmark was never able to 

redeem. 

While the earl of Anran was negotiating this national 
treaty^ his influence wilh the king was nndennined hj 
those eoortiers who envied his sadden devation^ and the 

preference which James had displayed towards him and his 
family. \VTien the earl arrived in the firth of Forth with 
the fleet which escorted the Danish princess to the shores 
where she was to reip^, Arran's wife, the princess Margaret, 
came on board to acquaint him that if he landed his life 
would be in danger. They fled together^ therefore; and 
the new earl of Arran returned to Denmark^ to seek refuge 
ham the IndignatiiTii of his fldde princoj for whom he 
had solaldy addeved^in the ssme kingdom^ such import- 
ant negotiations. In the meantime ^ total ruin of his 
friends at home took place, almost without opposition, 
and the power of the house of Boyd was destroyed as ' 
speedily as it arose. It is vain to enquire why a weak 
prince should be as changeable as he was violent in his 
partialities. Sentence of high treason was passed upon 
the Boyds for their aggression in 1466^ though fully 
pardoned by m subsequent parliament. Sir Alexander 
Boyd sul&red death j the lord Boyd escaped to England, 
where he died in poverty. The earl of Arran, who ap- 
pears by his personal qualities to have merited the confi- 
dence which the king had so suddenly withdrawn, seems' 
to have received but a cold welcome in Denmark. The 
princess Margaret was separated from him and sent 
back to Scotland, on the demand, it may be pre- 
sumed, of her royal brother ; and her unfortunate hus- 
band, after wand^ing as an eidle from one country to an- 
other, died, it is said, in Flanders. His death, or a divorce 
between Um and the princess Margaret, obtidned by the 
Influence of James, gave an opportunity for forming 
a second marriage betwixt the king's sister and the 
lord Hamilton, the heir of a family which had been ris- 
ing in influence and importance ever since the first lord 
of tlie name so opportunely embraced the cause of the 
king, in the grand struggle of James II. with the house 
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of Doiiglas. The princess had a family by both mar-* 
liages ; bat Boyd's son and daughter died without heiis; 
while her son by Hamilton sanriTedy to diat in queea. 
Mary's tinte thdr deaoendant atood first in anconskm 
to the crown. 

In tlie pariiamentof 1469, held after Ae fUl of liiie 

Boyds, we see the good sense of the people of Scotland 
displayed in an act declaring that every homicide who 
flees to sanctuary shall be taken forth and put to the 
judgment of an assize; " for to such manslayers of fore- 
thought felony^'' said the statute^ the law will not 
grant the immunity of the cfamdi*". 

The sceptre of France was now swayed by Loina XL, 
one of the most wise of princes and moat worthless of 
nien> of whom it can liaidlj said» wbeAer he were 
moresoperstttioas or ssgadons^ more prudent and Hbenl^ 
or more perfidious and cruel. He was aware of iim 
importance of the Scottish league to the safety of 
France, as affording a ready means of annoyance against 
England. Edward IV. of England became, on the 
other hand, sensible that it was better to acquire, if 
possible^ the goodwill of hia northern neighbours bj 
friendly means, and thus secure his fnmtier at home» 
while he imdotook the invasion of France^ whioh ho 
meditated^ than, widi the banghty policy of bis prade- 
cessorsy to mew the attempt of sabjugating Seodand by 
force. By a treaty entered into in 1474, it was agreed^ 
that, in order to promote the mutual happiness, honour, 
and interest of this noble island, called Great Britain, a 
contract of marriage should be executed betwixt the 
prince of Scotland and Cecilia, daughter of the king of 
England, the former being only two^ the latter four 
years old. A portion of twenty thousand marks sterling 
was to be paid by annual instalments of two thousand 
marks, to commence with the date of die oontrseU If 
the prince or princess named in tbe contract ahooU dio^ 
it was agreed diat another <tf the funOy to wbidi die 
deceased party might belong should fill up his or her place 
in the contract If such marriage did not take place^ Scot- 
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land became bound to repay the mm of monej advanced: 
in manner aforesaid^ under the deduction of two ^u- 

sand five hundred marks, which Edward agreed to aban^ 
dun as a consideralion paid for the friendship of IScotland 
at a critical period. By the same treaty the long truce 
of fifty-five years was affirmed and secured. 

It appears from this remarkable treaty that the policy 
of Louis XL^ who maintained his power in £urope 
more by influence and subsidies than by the direct ezer« 
ciae of poeitiTe vioilenee and force^ was becoming general 
through Europe^ and had been adopted by Eog^d* 

The } ayment of die pnncen Gedlia's portion lo long 
before the poealbllity €i an eflfectnal marriage taking 
plaoe^ afforded an honourable pretext for England to 
give and Scotland to receive by instahiients a certain 
large sum of money or subsidy, by which annual gra- 
tification she was to be induced to maintain amity with 
her wealthier neighbour. Edward IV. was, however, too 
impetuous and too neoeaaitouB to continue long thia ex- 
pensive, though seeure ooune of policy. Three years' 
inatalments of the proposed portion woe paid with 
regularity ; but Edward in the course of 1478 con- 
eeiyed he stood so well wi^ France as might enable him 
to dispenae.with ^e expcnalye friendship of Scotland. 

In the same year in which the treaty of marriage with 
England was fixed upon, the counsellors of James 111. 
resolved to proceed to check the power of John lord of 
the isles and titular earl of Ross, whose insubordina- 
tion again had merited chastisement. After a show of 
resistance the island lord submitted himself, and by an 
act of parliament was finally deprived of the earldom of 
Roas> which was annexed inalienaUy to the crown^ with 
liberty to the kings to coDTcy it as an appanage to their 
younger sons, but to no meaner subject. The humbled 
lord of the ides was also deprived of the regions of 
Knapdale and Cantire, which he had iwBsesaed on the 
continent, and dismissed under promise to be a sub- 
missive subject in future. 

James the third had now attained his twenty-first 1^7^ 
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yettr under dreoniBtanees of ^coesA which had attended 
no Scotdflh monarch rinoe Rohert Brace. His Idng^ 

dom was strengthened by the expulsion of the Engfish 
from Roxburgh castle and the town of Berwick, as well 
as by the acquisition of the Orkney and Zetland islands, 
the natural dependencies of Scotland. The country 
was relieved of the charge of the Norway annual, a 
burden it was incapable of discharging ; and the in- 
creasing oonsequdhce of the nation was manifested by 
the contending ott^ of France and £ng^d for her 
£iyonr and fiiendship. All ihese advantages indicate 
that James had, at this period of his reign, able mi- 
nisters^ by whom his counsels were directed. The chief 
of these probably was the chancellor, Andrew Stewart, 
lord Evandale, whose importance was now so great, 
that, in virtue of his office, he took rank next to the 
princes of the blood royal. He was a natural son of sir 
James Stewart, son of Murdach duke of Albany. 

In the mean tune the unfortunate J ames b^;an to dis- 
close evil qualities and habits which his youth had 
liiiherlo concesled from observation. He had a dislike 
to the active sports of hunting and the games of chi- 
vahy, mounted on horseback rarely, and rode ill. A 
consciousness of these deficiencies, in what were the 
most approved accomplishments of the age, and a certain 
shyness which attends a timorous temper, rendered the 
king alike unfit and unwilling to mingle in the pleasures 
of his nobility, or to show himself to his subjects in 
the romantic pageants wliich were the del^t of the age. 
James's amusements were of a character in which neitfaer 
his peers nor people could share, and though to a certain 
estent they were innocent, and even honourable, they 
were yet such as, pushed to excess, must have necessarily 
interfered with the regular discharge of his royal duties. 
He was attached to what are now called the fine arts of 
architecture and music ; and in studying these used the 
instructions of Rogers, an English musi c ian, Cochrane, 
a mason or architect, and Torphichen, a dancing-master. 
Another of his domestic minions was Hommil, a tailor* 
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not the least important in the conclave, if we may judge 
from the variety and extent of the royal wardrobe^ oi 
which a voluminous catalogue is preserved* 

Spending his time with such persons^ whoj whatever 
their merit might be in their own several professions^ 
could not be fitting company for a prince^ James neces- 
sarily lost the taste for society of a diflferent description^ 
whose rank imposed on him a certain degree of restraint ; 
and with the habit of engaging in good society easily, he 
left unpractised the manners which ought to distinguish 
the prince when mixing with the nobihty of his realm. 
Thus thrown back upon his low-born associates^ it was 
scarcely possible that James should not have used the 
counsels of men totally ignorant in political affidrs, upon 
matters far above their sphere ; or that they, with the 
presumption common to upstarts, should not readily in* 
t^rpose their advice on such suljects. The nation, there- 
fore, with disgust and displeasure saw the king disuse the 
society of the Scottish nobles^ and abstain from their 
counsel, to lavish favours upon and be guided by the ad- 
vice of a few whom the age termed base mechanics. 

In this situation, the public eye was fixed upon James's 
younger brothers, Alexander duke of Albany and John 
earl of Mar, These princes were remarkable for the 
royal qualities which die Idng did not possess. Bdng 
naturally drawn into comparison with their brother, and 
extolled above him by the puUic voice, James seems to 
have become jealous of them, even on account of their 
possessing the virtues or endowments which he himself 
was conscious of wanting. It is too consonant with the 
practice of courts to suppose that Mar and Albany were 
not quiescent under this dishpnourable suspicion and 
jealousy. It is probable that they intrigued with the other 
discontented nobles ; with what purpose, or to whatextent, 
cannot now be ascertained. Mar was accused of having 
enquired of pretended witdies concerning the term of the 
Idng^s life ; a suspicious subject of enquiry, considering 
it was made by so near a relation ; and the progress of 
Albany's life shows him capable of unscrupulous ambition* 
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The king^ on his part, resorted to di\iners and sooth- 
sayers to know his own future fate; and the ans>\ er (pro* 
bably dictated by the favourite Codirane) was^ that hm 
shoi^ fall by the means of hia nearest of kin* The un- 
happy monardi^ with a adf-coDtradietuniy one of the 
many impHcd in superstition^ imagmedihathishroihefs 
were the rdations indicated by the eiaole; and abo 
imagined that his knowledge of their intentions might 
enable him to alter the supposed doom of fate. 

1478. Albany and Mar were suddenly arrested, as the king's 
suspicions grew darker and more dangerous ; and while 
the duke was confined in the castle of Edinburgh, Mar 
was committed to that of Craigmillar* Conscious^ pro- 
bably, that the king possessed matter which might af- 
ford a pretext to take his life, Albany resolved on his 
escape. He communicated his scheme to a £uitfafiil 
attemlant^ hy whose assistance he intoxicated^ or^ as 
some accounts say, murdered the captain of the guard, 
and then attempted to descend from the battlements of 
the castle by a rope. His attendant made the essay first ; 
but the rope being too short, he fell, and broke hia 
thigh-bone. The duke, warned by this accident, length- 
ened the rope with the sheets from his bed, and made 
the perilous descent in safety. He transported his faith- 
ful attendant on his back to a place of security, then was 
received on board a vesiel which lay in the roads of Leith, 
and set sail for France^ where he met aho^table recep- 
tion» and was maintained by the bounty of Louis XI. 

147^^ Enraged at the escape of the dder of hia captives. It 
' would seem that James was determined to make secure of 
Mar, who remaineil. There occur no records to sliow that 
the unfortunate prince was subjected to any public trial ; 
nor can it be known, save by conjecture, liow far 
James III. was accessary to the perpetration of his mur- 
der, which was said to be executed by bleeding the pri« 
soner to death in a bath. Several persons were at the 
same time condemned and executed for acts of witch* 
craft, charged as having been practised, at Mar's in** 
stance, against the life d the king. 
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About this time war broke oat between the two sister 
countries of Britain^ after an interval of peace of unusual 
duration. TbeUame may have originatty lain with Eng- 
land^ who had vidated die articles of the last treaty^^in 
discontinuing the stipulated payment of die princess Ce- 
cilia's portion ; but the incursions of the Scots gave the 
first signal for actual hostilities. Wise regulations were 
laid down by the Scottish parliament for garrisoning, 
with hired soldiers, Berwick, the Hermitage castle, and 
other fortresses on the border, the expense to be de- 
frayed from the public revenue. If Edward IV., who 
is discourteously termed the ret/ar or robber, should 
invade Scotland^ it was appointed that the king should 
take the fields and that the whole nobles and commons 
should five or die with him. 

Edward IV. on his part^ desinms to obtain an ad- 
vantage sfanilar to that which had been gained by Ed- 
ward I. and Edward III., by means of the Baliol's claim 
to the Scottish throne, made proposals to the banished duke 
of Albany that he should set himself up as a competitor 
for his brother's throne. Whatever had been tlie specious 
virtue of Albany, it was of a kind easily seduced by tempt- 
ation; and, like Balid in similar circumstances^ he 
hastened firom France over to EngUnd^ agreed to become 
king of Scodand under die patronage of Edward^ con- 
sented to resign die long-disputed question of the inde- 
pendence of his country, promised the abandonment of 
Berwick and other places on the border, and undertook to 
restore to his estate the banished earl of Douglas, who was 
to be a party in the projected invasion. Under this agree- 
ment, which was, however, kept strictly secret, the cele- 
brated duke of Gloucester, afterwards king Richard 1 11.^ 
was detached to the Scottish wars at the head of a con- 
siderable army, and Albany accompanied him. 

The Scotdsh king had in the mean dme assembled 
his army^ and set forward against the enemy. But there 
existed a spuit of disalfecdon among his nobility^ which 
led to an unexpected explosion. Cochrane^ the mason, 
the most able^ or at least the most bold^ of the king's 
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plebeian favourites, had made so much money by accept- 
ing of bribes and selling his interest in the king's favour, 
that he was able to purchase from his master James, 
who added avarice to the other vices of a groveling and 
degraded spirit^ the earldom of Man It is an additional 
ahaide of meannesain James's charaeter, that, when 
satisfied with the amount of the ccmsideration to be 
paid, he nerer hesitated at eonforing upon a low-born 
upstart the lordship which had belonged to his late mur* 
dered brother. Cochrane proceeded in his career. The 
insatiable extortioner amassed money by indirect means 
of every kind ; and one mode which particularly affected 
the poor was the debasement of the coin of the realm, by 
mixing the silver with so much copper as entirely to 
destroy its value. This adulterated coin was called the 
Cochrane-plack, and was so favourite a specoktion of 
his, that, having been UM it would be one day caDed 
in, he answered Boomfully, ^' Tes, on the day I am 
hanged;" an unwitting prophecy, which was punctually 
accomplished. 

The rank and state affected by the new earl of Mar 
only more deeply incensed the nobihty, who considered 
their order as disgraced by the introduction of such a per- 
son. A band of three hundred men constantly attended 
the favQurite^ armed with battle-axes^ and displaying hia 
livery of white with black fillets. He himself used to ap- 
pear in a riding suit of black velvet, his horn mounted 
wiih gold, and hung around hia neck by a chain of the 
aame metal. In this manner he joined die Scottish boat. 
The army had advanced from the capital as far aa Lauder, 
when the nobility, beginning to feel sensible of their 
power in a camp consisting chiefly of their own sol- 
diers and feudal followers, resolved that they would meet 
together, and consult what measures were to be taken 
for the reform of the abuses of the commonwealth, having 
. idready in vain represented their grievances to the king. 

The armed conclave was held in Lauder church, where, 
in the course of their deUberationa, Lord Gray reminded 
Ihcmof the fable in which the mice are said to have laid 
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a project for preventing the future ravages of the cat by 
tying a bell around her neck> which might make them 
aware of her appA oach. An ^oellent proposal/' said the 
orator^ but which fdl unexpectedly to the groun4» 
because none of the mice had courage enoii|^ to fwten 
the ben on Ihe cat's neck.'' I will bdl the cat !" ex- 
claimed Dong^ eail of Angus ; ftcm whudi he waa ever 
aterwaids called by die homdy appellation of Archibald 
Bell the Cat. It was agreed that the king's favourites 
should be seized and put to death, and the king himself 
should be placed under some gentie restraint, until he 
should give satisfactory assurance of a change of mea- 
sures. 

Just as this was determined on^ Cochrane came to the 
oonncil, and demanded admission. He waa suffered to 
enter with mme of his attendants^ but waaraoeiTed with 
the scorn and iadignalion vriiich wen the natonl prefiux 
of actual vielenoe* Douglas of Lochleven^ who kept the 
door^ snatdied from him thehnnttng-hom ihathmigroimd 
his neck. Thou hast hunted mischief," he said, " over 
long." Angus seized the chain which held the bugle, 
• saying, " A halter would suit him better." Is it jest 
or earnest, my lords ?" said the astonished favourite, sur- 
prised at his reception. *Mt is sorrowful earnest," they 
answeredj and that thou shalt presently feel." One or 
two, deemed the most grave of the nobles, undertook to 
acquaint the king with their pm^poae ; while the others, 
seudng the miniona who were the otjects of their vio- 
lenee^ esnsed them to be hanged over the bridge of Lauder. 
CSochrsnoj when brought to the plaoe of ezeeution, showed 
how much a paltry love of show made part of his cha-^ 
racter. He made it his suit to be hanged in a silken cord, 
and offered to supply it from his own pavihon. This idle 
request only taught his stem auditors how to wound his 
feelings more deeply. Thou shalt die," they said, 
" like a mean slave as thou art;" and applied to the pur- 
pose of his eieention a halter of horse-hair, as the most 
degradingmeansof death which they could invent Thia 
execution was done wilh excessive applanse on the part 
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of the army. All the favourites of the weak prince pe- 
rished, except a youth called Ramsay of Balmain, who 
clung close to the king's person : James begged his life 
with so much earnestness, that the peers relented^ and 
granted their sovereigii's boon. 

The conset^unces of this enterprise are very pnuslhig 
to the historian. The Scottish nofailitj seem to have 
retired with the deCennmalion not to oppose the Kngiish 
host in arms, expecting, probably, that tfaey would be 
able to settle some accommodation by means of Ibe dnke 
of Albany. They were as yet ignorant of the disgrace- 
ful treaty which he had made with England, and hoped 
to have the advantage of his talents as a regent to direct 
the weak councils of his brother James. In the mean- 
time they subjected the Idng to a mitigated impxiaon- 
ment in Edinburgh castle. 

It would seem that Albany, percdving the Scottish 
nobles totally indisposed to admit his daim to the king- 
dom, was willing enou^ to accept the proposal of be- 
coming lieutenant-genenL That be mii^t do ao widk 
the better giace, Albany and the dnbe of G1ocea>er 
interceded with the Scottish lords for the liberatioii of 
the king. The nobles addressed the duke of Albany with 
much respect, and agreed to grant whatever he desired, 
acknowledging him to be, after James's children, the 
nearest of blood to the royal family. " But for that per- 
son who accompanies you," they continued, in allusion 
to the English prince, " we know nothing of him what- 
ever, or by what right he presumes to talk to na upon 
our national affidrs, and will pay no deference to bis 
wishes, seeing be is entitled to none/' 

The Englisb, however, gained one important advan^ 
tage upon this occasion. The town of Berwick^ wbidi 
had been delivered up to the Scots by Henry VI., and 
possessed by them for nearly twenty years, was now 
taken by the troops of Richard of Glocester, and the 
castle being also yielded, this strong fortress and va- 
luable sea-port never afterwards returned to the domi* 
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nion of Scotland. In other respects the English sought 
no national advantage by the pacification. 

James was in this manner restored to his liberty, 
and^ either from fickleness of temper or profound dis- 
dmulation^ appeared for a time to be so much attached 
to Albany, that he could not be separated fnm him for 
a moment The concord of the royal brethren showed 
itself by some demonstrations which would seem strange 
at the present day. . They rode together^ on one occa- 
sion, mounted on the same horse, from the castle of Edin- 
burgh, along the principal street, down to the abbey of 
Holyrood, to the great joy and delectation of all good 
subjects. Every night, also, the king and Albany par- 
took the same bed. 

But this fraternal oonoord> which must have had from Feb. 
the bcynning its source in ad^ree of affectation, did 
not kn^ continue ; and tiie predominant disposition of 
each prince disconcerted liheur union. The ambition of 
Albany would have alarmed the fears of a less timorous 
or suspicious man than James. It appears too plainly 
that the duke resumed his treasonable practices with the 
court of England, and it would seem that his intrigues 
were discovered, and that the greater part of the Scottish 
nobles, incensed at his perfidy, joined in expelling him 
from the government. Doom of forfeiture was pronounced 1484. 
against Albany, and he fled to England, having first, as 
the last act of treadiery in his power, ddivered up his 
Castile of Dunbar to an English garrison, and thus, in so 
fer asin him lay, exposed^e frontiers of whidi be was 
the warden. Tbe next year witnessed ibe batlite of 
Lochmaben, the event of a foray undertaken by Douglas 
and Albany into Annandale, in which Douglas was made 
prisoner, and Albany obliged to fly for his life. (See 
• page 304..) 

Richard III. had now begun his brief and precarious 
reign. A short negotiation speedily arranged a truce 
with Scotland, which might have had some endurance if 
the monarchs who made it had remained steady on their 
thrones. But James, when be fdt bimsdf uncontrolled 
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in liis sovereip^iity, used it, as his inclinations determined 
him, in founding expensive establishments for the cuiti- 
Tation of music^ and in the erection of chapek and palaces 
in a peculiar ipecies of architecture, in which the 
Golhie st]^ was mingled with an i]nitati0ii of the Ga^ 
cian eiden. To meet te enpoMe of thoK bQlMniy 
and KoundatioDS^ and to gratify his aatozal loie of 
amassing treasni^ James walcbed and availed himadf 
of every opportunity by which he could collect money ; 
nor did he hesitate to appropriate to these favourite 
purposes funds which the haughty nobles were disposed 
to consider as perquisites of their own. A particular 
instance of this nature hurried on James's catastrophe. 

In order to maintain the expenses of a double choir in 
the loyal chi^ of Sdriing, the king ventored to apply 
purpose llie leveunes of the priory of Golding>* 
hanu The two poweiM fumHes ef Home and 
bam had long aoooonted thw wealthy abbey dieir own 
property^ insomudi that they expected that the king 
would not have yiolated or interfered with a family 
compact, by which tliey had agreed that the prior of 
Coldingham should be alternately chosen from their 
respective names. The king's appropriation of the reve- 
nues which they had considered as destined to the ad- 
Tantage of their friends and clanHmcn diaposcd these 
haughty chiefs to seek revenge as mm who were sofffar- 
ingoppression. The fipiiit of discontent spread fast among 
the southern barons^ much influenced by the eaii of 
Angus, a nobleman both hated and feared by the king, 
who conld not be supposed to ba^ forgotten tilie man- 
ner in which he had acquired his popular epitiiet of 
Bell-the^Cat In Ae vain hope of controlling his discon- 
tented nobles, the king showed his fears more tlian his 
wisdom by prohibiting them to appear at court in arms, 
witli the exception of Ramsay, whose life had been 
spared upon his entreaty at the execution of Lauder* 
bridge. James had made this young man captain of his 
guards and created him a peer^ by the name of lord Both- 
well^ under which title the new favourite had succeeded^ 
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if not to the whole power, at least to much of the unpo- 
pularity of Cochrane^ whose fate he had so nearly shared. 

A league was now formed against James^ which was 
daily increased hy freah adherents till it ended in a 16- 
beUion wluch oouid be eompned to no similar insume- 
lioii in fioottish bislory wft diet of the Dou^^ in die 
preeeding reign. 

The fits of Junes III. ww not yet detennfaied^ not- 
widistanding ibis poiwerfnl combination. He had on his 
side the northern barons, and was at least as powerful as 
his father had been at the siege of Abercom. But he 
had not his father's courage, or the sage counsels of 
bishop Kennedy. His wife, Margaret of Denmark^ who, 1487, 
there is reason to think^ had been a wise adviser as well 
as a most excellent spouse^ died at a critical period for, 
her husband. Thus destitute of wiae eoumelj the king 
ma adviaed (probably by lUnMay) to amat auddenly 
the nobka eoneemed m Ae oanspltaey* Unfortunately 
to tlie iaaue of thlaaelieme^lihe kingwaaunwiae enough 
to admit Angna-to ioMmkdge of &a intentiooa. The 
earl instantly betrayed them to the malcontents, who, in- 
stead of attending the king's summons to court, withdrew 
to the southward, and raised their banners in open insur- 
rection. James, unnerved by his fears, repaired to the 
more northern regions, in which the strength of his ad- 
herenta lay^ and by the assistance of Athole^ Crawford, 
Lindesay of Bym^ Bothven, and other powerful 
chieiB of the oaat nd norths asaembled a oonaideraUe 
amiy. Hie ina uage n t kada adfanced to tbe aoudiem 
ahoreaof the Fordu 

Daring aome indaeUM afcirmiahea, and equally Inde- 
€asAwe negotiations, tlie associated noUes contrived to gpet 
into their hands the king's eldest son, by the treachery of 
Shaw of Sauchie, his governor. This gave a colo\ir to 
their enterprise which was of itself almost decisive of 
success. They erected the royal standard of Scotland in 
opposition to its monarch, and boldly proclaimed that 
they were in arms in bdialf of the youthful prince^ 
mbim unnatural iather intended to put him to deaths 
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and to sell the country to the English. These were exag- 
gerated calumnies ; hut it may he ohserved^ that the popu- 
lace are more easily imposed upon by falsehoods auited to 
tiie gmmees of their intellects than by such arguments 
as are cQDsonant to leaaon. The king stood ao low in 
imbUe estiinatian, on aoooont of his love of money 9oA 
hia diapoaltion to ftrooiitiaiiiy that nodiing eoold be in- 
▼ented lespeeting him so baae Aat it would not find 
credence among his subjects. 

The king retired upon Stirling ; but the faithless 
Shaw, who had betrayed the prince to the rebel lords, 
completed his treachery by refusing James acc^s to the 
castle of that town. In a species of despair, the king turned 
southward^ like a stag brought to bay, with the purpose of 
meeting bis enemies in conflict The battle took place 
not far firom FaUdrk, where Wallace was defeated, and 
yet nearer to ihemeinoiahleBeldof Bannockhom, where 
Bmce triumphed. At the first encounter the ardiers of 
the king's army had some advantage.' Bat die Annan« 
dale men, whose spears were of unusual length, charged, 
according to their custom, with loud yells, and bore 
down the left wing of the king's forces. James, who 
was already dispirited from seeing his own banner and 
his own son brought in arms against him, and who re- 
membered the prophecy of the witch, that he should fall 
by his nearest of Idn, on bearing the cries of the border- 
men lost courage entirely, and turned his horse for flight. 
As he fled at a gal^p throo^ the hamlet of Mill- 
town, hia diaiger, a fiery ammal, inesented to him on 
that very morning by Undesay of the Byres, took fiig^t 
at the si^^t of a woman engaged in drawing water at a 
' well, and threw to the ground bis timid and inexpert 
rider. The king was borne into the mill, where he was 
so incautious as to proclaim his name and quality. The 
consequence was, that some of the rebels who followed 
the chase entered the hut, and stabbed him to the heart. 
The persons of the murderers were never known, nor 
was the king's body ever found. 

Thiia f eU a Idqgy of whom, Imt fSor tho daik snspicions 
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attending the death of his brother^ the earl of Mar^ it 
might be said that he was weak and unfortimate^ rather 
dum crimiiial. Batthefidlieaofmonarchaaieiioleflaflital 
to diemsdves and their aaljects ihan their actual Crimea 
and yices. The love Jamea bore to the fine arts might 
have been not only pardonable but honoiu*able ; but his 
making merchandise of the justice which he owed to his 
subjects, in order to raise palaces, and maintain musical 
foundations, was a guilty indulgence. Th^re is reason 
to suppose that he regulated his policy upon that of 
Lonia the eleventh, with whom his character had 
aome points of resemblance. They were both ava- 
ricious ; both disposed to manage their affairs by per« 
aonal flivonritet of a low order ; both diatrustful of the 
ariatocracy of their respective Idngdoma. Bnt Jamea 
had tbe miafortone to resemUe LouiBonlyin fkewetSm 
points of hia character. Hebadneiiher the crafty policy, 
the actite foresight, nor the personal courage of his model ; 
nor are we entitled to say that, except in one dark action, 
his rule was stained with the uncompromising cruelty of 
his contemporary. He left three sons, of whom the eldest, 
James IV., succeeded to the throne, under the odious 
recollection^ for which he appears to have entertained 
die most constant remorse, that he had been the inistni* 
ment of the defeat and death of hia father. 
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Afteb thelwUkof SaiidiieBamapaiiaeenni^ the 
actual fate of tiie king dundd be known ; for aa we hft^e 

said his body had been carried off by those who slew him, 
and it was never known where he was buried. The insur- 
gent barons at length became aware of the extent of 
their success. They easily suppressed an assembly of 
troops made by the earl of Lennox^ who had put him- 
self in arms to avenge the king's death. The lord 
Home^ who had been a prime leader of the insurrec- 
tion a^nat Jamea IIL^ waa raised to the office of lord 
bi^ chamberlain for life^ and created warden of tbe east 
marches. Angus waa also gratified with officea of tmat 
and consideration. Bodi these great peers seem to haine 
been so far men of wisdom and moderation, as to lend 
their willing aid to drown the recollections of the civil 
war, and estabUsh a fair and equitable government, cor- 
recting the errors which had crept in during the late reign, 
but without disturbing the party of the deceased king, 
for the side which they had Ukea daring the civil war. 

This moderation^ however^ waa not adopted until the 
failure of an attempt on the part of the prevailing fac- 
tion to gain some advantage by means of obtaining finea 
and telieituea ftom audi of die Imda aa had hem 
most active in the canse of James III., which they 
charged as an act of treason against his son.* Lord 
Lindesay of the Byres was the first person called upon 
before the parliament to answer for a crime of a descrip- 

* So says the historian, Lindsay of Pitscottie, expressly ; but perhaps the 
charge may have been an acce&sion to the subsequent attempt of Lennox 
to levoigeking James ttM tilird's fate» WhUh certainly might with more 
dmeaei^aad pUwUiilitj, convtrtod intoan a o cu sa t io Q of tifmomaaiiMt Ibt 
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tion so anomalous. He was a stout old soldier^ bred in 
the wars of France^ and knew no better answer to make 
to iStie indictment than by offering to fight with his 
Bceaam, venturing his own person against any two of 
tfaem. TheteddianeeUorapdogiiedto thekii^forthe 
▼etaran's nideneas^ the nalnnlooDaequenee of a military 
education^ and adviaed lord Lindeiay to flobmit himadf 
to the king's pleasure, who he Tcntured to say would 
be gracious to hira. There stood near the lord Lindcsay 
his younger brother Patrick, who understanding it was 
the wily meaning of the chancellor to obtain a submis- 
sion on the part of his brother, that he might impose 
some mulct or penalty upon him, trodeupon the lord 
Lindeaay'a foot, as an intimation to him not to plead 
guilty, or wme/' as it was called^ ^' into the king's wilL" 
The hint was totally lost on lord IdndaBay, who was on 
bad terms widi his brother, and happened besides to have 
aoomon histoe^ whidi made him resent die treading on 
his fbot as an injory as well as an insult^ for which he 
fiercely rebuked his brother. But, without regard to his 
unreasonable anger, master Patrick knelt down, and 
prayed to be heard as counsel for liis brother and the 
house of his forefathers. This could not decently be re- 
fused ; and the pleader, in an exordium of some elo- 
quence, implored those whom he addressed, thaty aa 
Tictors in the civil contest^ they would be pleased to recol- 
lect, that diey were still liable to the vidssitode of human 
cffidrsy and mi^ihemsehFesheresller stand at that very 
bar, and Implore the protection of die laws against 
sndi trinmphant enemies as might happen to be in 
power for the time. He therefore conjured them to 
administer the laws impartially, as they would desire to 
enjoy their protection if they should need it in their own 
case. The chancellor assured Lindesay that his pleading 
should be fairly heard and decided upon. The advocate 
proceeded to oti^ect to the presence in court of the young 
king, in whose name the soit was brought, and to his r^ 
taining a seat in die judicature. In a case where be was 
one of the parties concerned. The parliament yidded to 
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bis reasoning on the subject^ and the young king, to his no 
small displeasure, was obliged to retire from the assembly. 
The comisel next stated, tliat the term of the charge, 
which ought to run on the summons, had been suffered 
to elapse, and that the citation bore no continuation of 
days. This was an objection in point of form which the 
parliament also thought it necessary to snstaiay so lord 
lindeaaj was diniuaed fiom tbe bv. He was ao mvidi 
astoniahed at bis eeo^, it may bebdBe?ed lie oom^ 
prehended nothing of the natnie of die defence, that be 
•wore, in a raptore of gratitude, lhat be would reward 
his brother's finepyot words (i. e. magpie talk) with Ae 
lands of Kirkfother. The king, on tlie contrary, dis- 
pleased with what he construed into a personal insult, said 
he would send the advocate where he should not see his 
feet for twelve months, and accomplished his threat by 
casting him into tlie dungeon of the Rothesay of Bute. 
Under what pretext Mr. Patridc lindesay waa aulgected 
to diia ei^fity we cannot hope to discover ; bat, if eon- 
ddered aa an eicrlion of tiie binges abaohite power, it 
ia wonderfiiny inconaialent widi die fieedom of ddiata 
displayed before the pariiament, andthelandaUe impair 
tiaUty with which the case was decided. 

Being foiled in this leading case of lord Lindesay, tlie 
other prosecutions against the barons of the late king's 
faction were suffered to drop, and the lords of the king's 
counsel, with more liberal policy, seemed rather dis- 
posed to obUterate the recollection of the civil war^ rather 
than keep it alive by trials and prosecutions. 

The Scottish histinians of this period record with 
tiiumph the valiant exploits of sur Andrew Wood of 
LaigOy a Scottish seaman, who attaAed and defeatedi, 
widi two Tsssds only, an Eng^ flotiDaof five in nam* 
her, who were intenmpting the Scottidi trade, and idmi^ 
dering their merchant Tends. Henry VII., it is said, 
affecting to treat Wood's conduct as an act of piracy, 
offered a large reward for the capture of him. One 
Stephen Bull, a gallant English seaman^ undertook the 
task with three good ships ; but, after a long and desfie- 
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rate action, had the misfortune to be himself taken, and 
carried into Dundee. The prisoners were restored by 
James IV., with a courteous message to Henry VII., 
now on the throne of England, assuring him that the 
Scots could fight by sea as well as land. 

The deeply-politic views of Henry VII. were uni- 
formly founded on a peaceful baais; and having re« 
eitaUished in all pointa the truce with Scotland^ he 
endeayomedy by an union of the royal fmd^eg, to 
oonyert that state of temporary tranquillity intoa secure ' 
and laating peaoe. Thia he proposed to effect by an 
union betwixt his dau^ter and the yoimg Scottish king. 
Nor was he disgusted when he found that the prejudices 
of the Scots made them pause upon accepting his offer, 
fearful even of the most advantageous proposals when 
they came from the old enemies of Scotland. 

Meantime years gUded away in ease and tranquilHty. 
The Scottish nobility displayed an unusual degree of con- 
cord amongst themselves ; and James at once gratified 
his own taste and theurs by maintaining a court splendid 
beyond the meana of Scotland^ had not the royal coflbn 
still contained a portion of tibe hoarda of James Hh, 
now neither wasted in idle leflnementa of music and 
architecture, nor reserved to slumber in inactivity ; but 
employed in expenses which served to connect the king 
with his nobles and with his people, by procuring plea- 
sures which they could all enjoy. Unhappily, James IV. 
with a love of justice and affection for his people, which 
he intimated by his whole administration^ had also an 
admiration of chivalry, which he caiiied to lomantlc ex* 
oess. Nothing delighted him ao much aa jousts and 
tottmamenta^ end tiialaof skill at all military wespona ; 
and he sought penonal adventarea by trayerilng the 
country in disguise, and throwing himself into situations 
which haye been recorded in the songs and traditions of 
the time. 

It was probably by an appeal to this romantic cast in 1498* 
James's disposition that the Scottish king was prevailed 
on to take up *thc cause of Ferkin Warbeck, the pre- 
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tended ^uke of York. He received this adventurer at 
the court of Scotland ; he permitted him to wed a near 
TCktion to the crowu, the daughter of the earl of Huntley; 
acknowledged Perkin's claim to the kingdom of Eng. 
land at anlihentic; and supported him with an army^ 
at tfieheadof wliidiheliimedf xnw^ into Northmn- 
bcrland, ca^pactingagenttdiiM u rie^ 
ally. Tlie ezpeetaliona of Jamea woe CDtbety diai^ 
pointed: noone j<niiedwitiiFerid]i. The Soottiah king 
gave a loose to his disappointment^ aad laid waate llie 
country. Perkin aiFected compassion for the subjeda 
whose allegiance he claimed, and interceded in their 
behalf. You are too raerciftil/' answered James with 
a sneer, " to interest yourself for a people who are 
tardy in acknowledging you for their sovereign." These 
words intimated ^at Jamea felt himself engaged in a 
losing adTentore, which he flooa afikerwaida terminated 
by a tmee widi Snc^and. 
Sept. In ^ pievimia aogetiatkm, Ham fiimly vefoaed to 
^ deKwmpMdn Watbedc to Henry; bat be d wan faHed 
him from his kingdom, to purane eiiewbere ^t aenei 
of adventures which ended with Ida life on liie gaUowi 
at Tyburn. His unfortunate widow was honourably 
supported by Henry VIL, and long distinguished at the 
English court by the title of the White Rose, from her 
husband-8 daim to be the representative of the houae of 
York. 

The imeeasing disturbances on the border every now 
and thai seemed to threaten the duration of the traa* 
qnilMly between ihe kingdoms, had not the impetuoos 
and mettkd temper of t£s Scotdah king been matched 
with ibe ealmj eagacieusj and wary diaporitien of Henry, 
who anfRned no quaifd ciiaing out of mcce psmedlio to 
interfere wilii file plan wbidi yawiadom eoBMeshred, and 
seemed as little disposed to take offence flt James aa an 
animal of great size and strength which endures with 
patience the petulancies of one of the same species in- 
ferior in these qualities. 

Meantime Scotland b^an to derive adYantages £rom 
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the duration of peace. An university, the second in 
the kingdom, that of Saint Andrew's being the first, had 
been erected at Glasgow in 1453^ under the pious care 
of Tumbulij bishop of that see. A third seat of learn** 
ing was now> in 1500^ founded by Mphinstone, biahop 
of Abodeeo. Nor wm tlie kboun of tiieae leanied 
•emioarics ia vain :' learning began to be nndontooiy 
ooitivited, and patmniaed* Bouglas^ buhop of Dnnkddy 
made an excellent translation of Virgil's iBneid ; and 
Dunbar, the Scottish Chaucer, appeared at court, with a 
power both of heroic and humorous poetry no way un- 
worthy the bard of Woodstock. James 'IV., himself a 
poet, loved and encouraged the Muses ; and from what 
remains of the strains of the day, it is obvious he per- 
mitted the satirists to take considerable freedoms with hia 
own foiUeay rather than their yein should be interrupted 
orthelr^iritdieekedbyanjaeTcri^of reaCrietion. Inn 
prince like JamealV. andialiceneeahowaanhoiieatcoii- 
adooaneaa thai hia merita were anffieient to redeem hia 
reputation, and that he could with safety aoar above and 
neglect the petty artillery of the satirists. 

The king had his father's taste for architecture, tliough 
net in its excess. He improved the palaces of StirHng and 
Falkland. Young and unmarrieil, he engaged too much 
in licentious pleasures. But his regard for the church waa 
not diminished ; and, after the ladtton of the timcsy it waa 
leatified by the foundation of monaafeeriea «id olhar eede« 
aiaaticaleataUiahmenta. Jamea nerer loata deepaanaeof 
remorse for die share which he had bean ecnaed to take 
in his father's defeat. He wore, by way of penance, 
an iron belt round his body, to which he added a certain 
weight every year which he lived. He also yearly dtdi- 
cated part of Lent to strict retreat into some monastery, 
where rigid prayer, fasting, and acts of penance, were 
unsparingly employed to expiate the crime which aiHicted 
the kingfa oonadenee. These dark interrala must have 
made a singular contraat with the buay eoorae of Jamea'a 
ordinary life» which waa apent in the active diachaige 
of the admiidatnitioiiof jnalice> and odier kingly dntiea; 
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while each interval of leisure was employed in the 
princely pleasures of the chasej the ball-room,, and the 
tilt-yard. To keep pace with other sovereigns^ who 
afiEbcted forming oriders of knighthood, in which tfaey 
lliemselyes ahopld pmid^ like Ardnir at his loand 
tabtej or Charlemagne among his paladinsy James este- 
Uiahed Ihe eider of 8aint Andrew, assuming the badge 
of die thisde, which smce dxat time has bean iia» 
tional emblem of Scotland. 

James IV., being now about thirty years of age, began 
perhaps to desire a more domestic life than he had 
hitherto led ; the rather that the English princess Mar- 
garety who, when the treaty was first proposed^ had 
been a mere child, was now rising to the yean of 
womanhood. In 1503 an important treaty was con- 
duded, the eflfects of whidi reached deep into f atnxilyy 
and did justice to die wisdom of Henry VIL^ by whom 
it had been so long urged with sach patience and per- 
severance. Thirty dioosand aAgd-noUes were to be 
paid as the queen of Scotland's dowery, and a jointure 
of two thousand pounds sterling was to be secured to her 
in case of her surviving James. This marriage treaty 
was accompanied by a peace between England and Scot- 
land, the first which had existed since that of North- 
ampton in 1332. The articles were equitable, without 
advantage on either side, unless in one instance, by which 
Scotland renoonced in future her rig^t to town of 
Berwick. 

In consequence of ihese important arrangements^ the 
English piineess Margaret was conveyed to Scotland 

with befitting splendour. James came flying to meet 
her at the abbey of Newbattle with bridegroom haste, 
which a spectator compares to the speed of a falcon dart- 
ing on his prey. The marriage was celebrated with great 
magnificence, and with all the dignity of cliivalry. The 
highland and border chiefs took the opportunity of chal- 
lenging and fighting to extremity ; the death of such tor- 
bulent sulgects bemg little regretted by the king or the 
statesmen^ the latter of whom probaUy looked on the 
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contest with an eye of policy rather than of romantic 
admiration. 

Important national regulations succeeded these festi- 
vities. The total suppression of the dignity of the lord of 
the idea waa a remarkable^ and^ oonaidering the arrogance 
and inaoboidinalion of ^eae petty kinga^ a very im- 
portant inddent. John lord of the ialea having been 
deprived of the earlddm of lUm, and hia continental 
dominions of Knapdale and Cantire, in 1476, had sub- 
mitted to restrictions of his power, and promised amend- 
ment of his conduct. In 1480, this intractable prince 
again renewed his secret negotiations with England. He 
had been summoned to make answer for these intrigues 
before the Scottish parliament; hut the diviaiona of 
James the third's reign had prevented the matter from 
being inaiated on* In Jamea the fourth'a vigorona lieign^ 
foifeitDre waa denmmoed againat thia inralar prince, 
wboae lordahip of lihe ialea became thna an appanage of 
the crown. Meaaorea were now taken to extend to these 
distant and disorderly regions the advantage of an equal 
distribution of justice. This was, however, only sowing 
seeds of civilization, which it required two centuries and 
a half, and a variety of contingencies, to bring to matu- 
rity. The destruction of this great family^ formerly the 
natural leaders of misdoera, and the refuge of the lawleaa 
and ungovernable of every description^ was a main step 

attained to the Idngdoma ; and the diaordera of the High- 
landa and ihe ialea were aUterwarda neiiher ao nniveml^ 
80 freqnenty nor so perikma. 

Other atatntes of this period show that the Sootdah 150^ 

legislators possessed wisdom superior to their age, and 
evinced a disposition to accelerate the improvement of the 
country by legislative enactment. A just statute cor- 
rected the abuse of naming one inferior species of crime 
in the pardons or remissions which were too often 
granted for the pnrpoae of afterwarda naing the aame 
remission to cover an offence of deeper dye. An- 
other declared no pardon ahonld be granted to deliberate 
muiderera. Another provided for die punidmient of 
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faithless notaries. There is a series of regulations for the 
improvement of rural economy^ which imposes a heavier 
mulct than before on the destroyers of wood, the 
forests of Seatkad beuig^ it is all^ed^ utfeedy destrojed." 
For the aaoie ntaon, every luritor u directed to pint at 
least an acre of wood, to fonn pazka and indomnes, 
construct fiah^ponds^ stodc labfait-wanena and dove- 
cots, and plant orchards. One statute espedally teatifiea 
the inclination of these wise legislators to cultivate the 
arts of peace, since it permits tlie king, and, by a supple- 
mental provision, aU other landholders, to let in feu any * 
portion of land which he might please. The vassal, in 
this species of tenure, was exempted altogether from 
military servioei and held subject to the payment of a 
quit-rent in money or produce in lieu of other pzeatatioiiBi 
The chnrcJbmen availed IliemaelTeB of thia important pti* 
yfkgd, to liie great inoeaae of die Tahie of their ]and% 
and tbe gfineral eoMvation of die country. Laatly, tlie 
riches wfieh might be derived fnm ihe Scottiah fisheries 
did not escape the prescient eye of these statesmen, and 
they made regulations which showed them sensible of their 
value ; though from want of boats, nets, and, above all, of 
money, Uttle could be done to realise their patriotic wishes. 

James IV. has been already mentioned as a patron of 
the Scottish navy, which, imder Andrew Wood and the 
two Bartons^ showed much alacrity and eneigy both on 
the coasts of Holland^ of the Baltic, of Portugal^ and 
dsewheret It would seem Ihatindiese timeB themka of 
war were not so wdl understood by sea as by land; aince 
the vessels^ even of ftiendly powers, often met and Ibught 
on the ocean, for the same reason, doubtless, which 
makes an Arab declare that there is no friend in the 
desert, or a buccaneer that there is no peace under the 
line. In several of these skirmishes tlie Scottish mari- 
ners defended bravely the honour of their flag ; and one 
of them accelerated the fatal war in which James ended 
his life. 

It was his love for nautical affairs which led king 
James into the mistakim ambition of desiring to possess 
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die Ingeil thip Ihen in die mrid. The Gieat Ifichady 
for sach was her name^ exhaiisted ill the oak-foiestB of 

Fife (that of Falkland excepted), and cumbered all 
Scotland" before she could be got to sea. A cannon- 
ball, discharged against her by tlie king's order, could 
not penetrate her sides, which were ten feet in thick- 
ness. She was twelve score feet in lengthy and thirty-six 
inwideneei. The crew of this immense galleon anioimted 
fonoleMdian duee hundred maiiners to manage her on 
the let, and n dumaand aoldiera to comhat on boaid of 
her. It is easy to aee^ diat if die ezpenae empbyed on 
the eonstraedon of this unwieldy wooden fortreaa had 
been bestowed upon the equipment of eight such vessels 
as were commanded by sir .Vndrew Wood, Scotland would 
have risen to that rank among maritime powers which 
she was entitled to claim from the advantages of a sea- 
coast full of creeks, roadsteads, and harbours. But the 
construction of this huge vessel plainly shows that James 
erred in die mode by which he endeaToored to attain hia 
ol)}eeta 

The pnrpoae of die Idngwas to raise die diaiacter of die 
Sootddi marine fbrce ; and^ as above obaervedy it was 
in a great measure his attention to naval affidrs which 

led that prince to a fatal breach with England, the more 
easily effected that the sceptre of that country was no 
longer swayed by the cautious Henry VII., but by his 
son Henry VIII., whose temper was as fiery and hau^^y 
as that of the Scottish monarch himself. 

A Portuguese squadron having made prize of a Scot- 
tish vessd bdimging to John Barton^ lettcfs of reprisals 
were granted by James to Barton's sons. The exploits of 
the Bartons in revenge of their fitthei^s wiongs had 
extended not merely to Portuguese vessds, bat to En- 
glish ships bound for Portugal, and several such vessels 
had been taken and plundered by them. In retaliation 
for such unjustifiable depredations, the sons of the earl 
of Surrey, lord Thomas and sir Edward Howard, were 
despatched by Henry VI II. with two ships to bring the 
pirate into an English port. Sir Andrew Bartoi^ the 
elder bfocfaeri boldly cncowtered the two yomig noUe- 
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men, and nwHnltlnwl s deepmle combat^ enoiMiragiiig 
his men with his i^rl^sUe till his death induoed them to 
surrender. ' 
1. Another quarrel betwixt the sister countries rested on 
the following grounds : — Some English borderers mur- 
dered sir Robert Kerr, warden of the middle marches of 
Scotland. One of the assassins, named lilbuni^ witii 
Heron of Ford, the brother of another commonly called 
the Bastard Heron, was deUvered up to the Soottbh king 
by order of Henry VII.; but Immediately apmi the 
death of that wise prince the other accomplices of .the 
murder b^an to show Aemadyea puUidy on the border. 
Andrew Kerr, the son of the slain sir Robert, employed 
two of his own followers, named Tait, to obtain the re- 
venge which he had in vain sought from the justice of 
England. They succeeded in their mission, and brought 
back with them into Scotland the head of Starked, one 
of the aUyers of sir Robert. Kerr caused it to be exposed 
at the cross of Edinburgh. But the Bastard Heron still 
lived and was suffered to go at liberty^ and on that and 
other accounts James IV. nourished a deep resentment 
against his hrotfaer-in-Jaw of England. 

His discontent was at the hd^t when an envoy from 
France arrived at Edinburgh, who availed himself of the 
power attained by largesses in the Scottish court,' and 
promises and flattery over the romantic spirit of the king 
himself, to engage James in an alliance offensive and 
defensive with France, the ultimate consequence of 
which, was sure to be a war vdth England. Yet the 
rupture was for some time suspended ; for Henry, whose 
purpose it was to invade France, was averse to leave his 
country exposed to an ineoxaion frran Scotland; and 
James hesitated on the threshold of a rash undertaking. 
Female interference at length determined the fate of 
the chivalrous James. The queen of France wrote a 
letter, in which, terming the king of Scotland her 
knight, she besought Ins assistance on her behalf in the 
manner and tone of a distressed princess of romance, 
imploring the succour of some valiant paladin. A ring 
£rom the queen's fuiger was the pledge of fiaith by 
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which she conjured James to risk but one day's march 
into England for her sake. At the same time^ a more solid 
present of fourteea thousand crowns contributed some- 
thing to remove the want of funds which otherwise might 
ponibly have interfered with the projected expedition* 

James's first step to gratifj the queen of Franoe' was 
to despatdi a naral foroe to that kingdom^ from which 
die greater part of the fleet never returned^ the conse- 
quences of the battle of ilodden having deprived the 
government of Scotland of the energy which ought to 
liave been exerted for their preservation^ so that the 
vessels rotted neglected in French harbour^ or were sold 
at a low price to the French king. 

James^ however^ meditated a more direct mode of 
assisting his ally and chastising Heurj, whom he was ' 
now disposed to consider as an enemy radier liian a 
hrotfaer-in-law* The Scottish monarch sent a hmld 
to Fkanoe, with a maniftsto to be deliyered to die En- 
glish king^ then preparing to lay siege to Terouenne. 
In this species of defiance were recapitulated the capture 
of Barton^ the murder of Kerr, the detention of a legacy 
bequeathed by Henry VII. to his daughter Margaret, 
with other grievances ; and it concluded with summoning 
the king of England instantly to desist from the invasion 
of France on pain of seeing Scotland take arms in tlie cause 
of that kingdom. The English king^ highly offended both 
at the matter of this remonstrance and the terras in which 
it was coached^ returned an answer^ in which he up- 
braided James with perfidy, and even peijury> in having 
broken the perpetual peace which at his nuptids he had 
sworn to observe towards England ; he treated with scorn 
Scotland's pretence of interfering in his quarrel with 
France, and concluded w^ith retorting defiance. 

In the meanwhile the war was already commenced. 
Lord Home, who held the dignity of high chamberlain 
of Scotland, entered England with a considerable force, 
burned several villages, and collected much prey. It was 
noty however, his destiny to carry his booty safe into 
SootUuuL In marching heedlessly through the exten- 
sive flat north of Wooler, csUed Millfldd-plaint the 
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Beotdih eottmiBdcr ftU into tti aalmdi aidieni whd 

lay concealed among the long broom^ and was surpriaed, 
defeated, and put to flight, leaving his brother and many 
of his followers prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 

James, stung to the heart with the loss which he had 
sustained, and the dishonour which Home's defeat had 
ouit uponhis armayinade preparations fiar war on an exl^i* 
uwe acak. He amnmoned the whole amy of his king^ 
dom to meet bim at Edinburgh in anns, each man bringing 
with liim piOTiaiooa f or llie apaoe of tety daje. Tina 
was the utmoet atrengtti he codUl aaaemMe, and d»e 
longest period flor anpperting the war wblcb he eoidd 
make provision for. The king was obeyed, for his role 
was highly popular ; but it was with regret on the part of 
those who could think or reason upon the subject of the 
war, by all of whom it was considered as impolitic^ if not 
unjust. 

Omens, also^ are said to have occurred calculated le 
' impress the supentitioiia pidllic with fearful anticipatioiia 
of thefaleof theean^aign. Voioea as of a herald ware 
heard at nig^t at the nuiriDetGroaaof £dinbai|^ wiMva 
dtatlona are naoally mada^ aununoning the kii^; and hia 
noliles by name to appear within aizty daya at & bar of 
Pluto. In the church of linlithgow also, while king 
James was performing his devotions, a man in a sinp^u- 
larly-shaped eastern dress, assiuning the character of the 
apostle John, solemnly warned the king tliat if he per- 
severed in his purposed expedition, it would terminate in 
ius ruin. The warning was deliyered in a slow and 
TOiabashed voice and manner, and concluded with a 
warning menace against the king's indulgence in liber* 
tine amoore. While all were astonished at the boUaeaa 
of the meaaenger, he escaped fimn among them^ so lliat 
he ooidd not be aj^^hended. It is jmMbfe ^t thia 
pageant, which seemed calcnlated to have efiect on the 
superstitious temperament of James IV., was devised by 
some of the nobility who were hostile to the invasion 
of England. But the king proved, unhappily, inacces- 
sible to fantastic omens, as well as to the dictates of 
reason and policy. 
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James entered England with as gaDmt tti umj as Aug* 
ever was led by a Scottish monarch ; and the castle of 
Norham, with that of Wark, and the border- towers of 
Etal and Ford were successively taken. In the latter 
fortalice James made captive a lady, the wife of Heron 
of Ford, lord of the manor, who acquired so much in- 
floenee om the amorooi menarch as to detain him from 
tlwpioieeiitionof hiaentiipriifl^ while his army dwindled 
vnj, owing to die impaUcnee of inaelkm in lome, and 
tfaewantof proviaionaeipcriaieedby alL Theatmywaa 
diminished to thirty dioaaand men^ when Jamea waa 
aroused from his amorous dalUanee by the approach of 
the earl of Surrey at the liead of a large force to defend 
the English frontiers. A herald brought a defiance to 
the monarch, in which the English lord stated that he 
was come to vindicate the death of Barton, and chal- 
lenged the king of Scotland to combat Jamea'a inaane 
wfmt of chivalry induced him to aeeept this romantie 
pngcmlf in of the re m onatnmcea of his best conn- 
adlora^ and, among oChen, of the dd eari of Angoi, 
caHed Bell-die-Cat ^Mf yoa are afraid, Angus/' aaid 
the king coldly, in reply to his arguments, " yon may 
go home." Angus would not abide in the camp after 
such an affront: he departed with tears of anger and 
sorrow, leaving his two sons and his followers with charge 
to stand by the king to the last. 

It waa on the 6th of September that James, removing 
ftom the western side of the river Till, took up hia camp 
on the hill of Plodden, which closes in the northern ex- 
tremity of Millfldd-plain. In thia adTantageona groond 
he had die choiee to ilg^t or maintain die ddGsnnve 
at hia pleaaore. Soncy obeerved die adnmtages of die 
king's position, whidi, being very steep on die aondiem 
side, where the eminence sinks abruptly on the plain, 
was, in that quarter, inaccessible to an attack. Thus 
situated, the English commander, finding that provi- 
sions were scarce, and the country around wasted, de- 
termined by a decisive movement to lead his army round 
the flank of the Scottish king's position, and place him- 
adf en dio nordi aida of Floddea-hitt; dma iatotpoaing 
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the English amy between king James and his own 
country. This march was not made without much risk, 
since during the circuit round the hill it necessarily 
exposed the flank of the earl of Surrey's army to de- 
structive attacks^ had the Scottish king chosen to take 
the advantage which it afforded him. But James^ more 
distinguished for chivalry in the lists than oonduct in the 
fidd^ sii£fered the English quietly to march romid the ex- 
tremity of his positioti^ and renudned inactiTe> until he 
saw lord Sarrey pass die river TiU by a narrow bridge 
and a bad ford. Surrey, having crossed ihe river, eon- 
tinued his march eastward for a little way^ then, forming 
his army in order of battle, with his front to the south, 
advanced towards the Scottish camp by a declivity much 
more gentle than that which ascends from the plain to- 
wards the southern ridge of the hill. The king then took 
his determination to fight, and put his army in order for 
that purpose. £ach host was divided into four laige 
bodies, and eadi had a reserve in the rear of the centre. 

Of James's army the earls of Huntley and Home led 
the extreme left wing, diiefly oomdsting of hotderank- > 
Next to th^ on fheir right, woe die earls of Grawibtd 
and Montrose, whose lowers were Highlanders. The 
king himself commanded the third or central division. 
The fourth division, or right wing, was led by the earls 
of Lennox and Argyle. AH these bodies were separated 
by intervals, but kept the same front. The earl of Both- 
well commanded the reserve, which was posted behind 
the king's division : this force consisted of his own lial* 
lowers, and those of other chiefs in Lothian* 

The English were neariy in the same order. Opposed 
to Huntley and Home were the two noUe hrothers, air 
Edmund Howard and die high admiral air Thomas. 
The centre was led by Surrey in person, and die reaerre. 
by lord Dacres. Sir £dwaid Stanley commanded die 
left wing. 

The fight began on the Scottish left wing, with an 
omen of good fortune which it did not long retain. 
Home, encountering the admiral with great fury, beat 
him to the ground, and had well nigh dispelled him 
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divitton^ had it not been enpported by lord Decres with 
the reserve of English cavidry. Their snpport was so 
timely and elKctiial, that the Scots were kept at bay. 
The Highlanders^ under Crawford and Montrose^ rushed 

down the hill with disorderly /laste, and were easily 
routed by the two Howards. Both the Scottish earls 
fell. During these conflicts thj king's division engaged 
furiously with that of the ea/l of Surrey, and, although 
overwhelmed with showers of arrows, the Scots made 
a most valiant defence, fhe earl of Both well, with 
the reserve, bravely supported them, and the combat 
became very sanguinary. In die meanwhile sir Edward 
Stanley, with tibe n^Jk of Cheshire and Derbyshire, 
forming the English left wing, totally dispersed their 
immediate opponents, the division under Lennox and 
Argyle. Both these earls fell, and Stanley, pressing 
onward over the pjroiind they occupied, and wheeling to 
his own left, placed his division in the rear of king 
James a broken ranks; and by an attack in that direc- 
tion second^^xl the efforts of Surrey^ who was engaged 
with the S^.ottish army in front. But these broken and 
bleeding battalions consisted of the pride and flower oif 
the ScotMsh gentry, who, throwing themsdves into a cirde 
so as resist on all points, drfended themselvea with 
honourable desperation. No one thought of abandoning 
the king, who, with useless valour, fought and struggled 
amidst the foremost in the conflict. Night at last sepa- 
rated the combatants ; and the Scottish, Uke a wounded 
warrior, whom his courage sustains so long as the con- 
flict lasts, but who faints with loss of blood when it is 
ended, became sensible of the extent of their loss, and 
melted in noiseless retreat from the field of battle in 
which the king and his nobles had perished. 

There lay sbSn on the fiital Add of Flodden twdve 
Seotdsh earls, thirteen lords, and five ddest sons of peers 
—fifty chiefs, knighu, and men of eminence, and about 
ten thousand common men. Scotland had sustained 
defeats in which the loss had been numerically greater, 
but never one in which tlie number of the nobles slain 
bore such a proportion to those of the inferior rank* 
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The enm was partly the mnifnal obstinacy of the long 

defence^ partly that when Aa eomnKm people b^an^ as 
already mentioned^ to desert &eir standards^ the nobility 
and gentry were deterred by shame and a sense of ho- 
nour from foUowing their example. 

The Scots historians long contested the fact that 
James IV. fell in the field of Flodden ; and denied that 
the body which the Kngliah exhibited as the coipse of 
liiat unhappy king was in reaUty that of their soyereign. 
SiMue s B P P OBBd that- hafiur wtfianftd from the dbiuditeK. 
James luid gone to the Holy Land as a pflgrim, to iqp- 
pease die resentment of heayen^ wludi he eonodTed liad 
, sent his last misfortone in vengeance for his srrfsskm 
to his father's death. But there is no doubt, in the pre- 
sent day, that the body of James was found and carried 
to Berwick by the lord Dacres, to whom the king must 
have been personally well known. It was afterwards 
interred in the monastery of Sheen or Richmond. The 
corpse was pierced with two arrows, and had reodyed 
the mortal wound from a bill or battle-axe. This 
amiable bat ill-fated monaidi left two lawful childreo, 
Jamesj his snceessor^ and Alexander, a posthomoni in- 
fanty who did not live two yean. James IV. was die 
only Scottiah king that flell in batde with the Engliali 
since the defeat and death of Malcolm III. near Aln- 
wick. He fell in his forty-first year^ after he had 
reigned twenty-six years. 

This may be no improp^ time to take a rapid view 
of the two countries as they stood contrasted with each 
Other^in their civil and military system, in customs and 
in manners. We must be understood to speak only of 
the Lowland eoonties of Scotland; for the Highlanders 
were aadil^rent from the Saxon part of their countrymen 
aa th^ were in the Ix^nnlng of the eighteenth century. 

War was almost constsndy the state in whidi the 
sister kingdoms stood in relation to each other ; so much 
so, tliat the two portions of the same island most fitted 
by their relative position to be governed by the same lav/s 
^d rules might be considered as looking upon each 
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Other in the light of natural enemies. In such a contest 
it would be itUe to enquire whether either nation pos- 
sessed over the other any superiority in strength of 
person or bravery of disposition ; advantages which na- 
tnie diithbutes with impartiality among the children of 
the same soil. Different degrees of diactpliiie^ different 
i^edea of nxaiB, difibrent habita of exerdae^ may be dia-* 
tinelly traced aa the lirandation of adTautagea occaaicmany 
obaenraUe either in the yictoriea of ^ Eni^idi over the 
Scots, or in those obtained by the inbaHtanta of the nordi- 
ern parts of the island over their southern neighbours. 

The superiority of the English arose from two principal 
circumstances: first, the better discipline and conduct 
of their armies, which at an early period manoeuvred 
with considerable art and addre8a> for which we shall 
presently show some reason : and^ secondly, on their unri- 
Talled ddll in the nae of the long bow, the most formi« 
dable weapon of die whidineither Scot, Frenchman, 
Flemings nor Spaniard could nae with the same effect 
as the yeomen of £n|^'d. These men poMCsaed a de- 
gree of independence and wealth altogether unknown to 
the same class of society in other kingdoms of £urope. 
They placed their pride in having tht most excellent 
and best-constructed bows and shafts, to the formation 
of which great attention and nicety were neces nry; and 
they had attained the art of handling and using them with 
ihe greateat poaalUe effect. Theur wealth enabled them 
to procure weqpona of the first order, and their mode 
of edncation brouj^t the nae of them to the hig^ieal 
pitdi of perfSeetkm. BiahopLathneraayaof bimadf that, 
like other children, be was trained to ahoot first with a 
small bow suitable to his age, and afterwards with one 
fitted to his increasing strength ; and that consequently 
he acquired a degree of skill which far surpassed that of 
those who never handled a bow till they came to be young 
men* Neither was the shape of the weapon less fitted 
for ita purpose. The bow waa of considerable length and 
power, and the arrow, conatnieted with a amall head of 
aharp atMl, waa fbrmed ao aa to fly a great diatance and 
mnchfbroe. On the eoatxvjy the Highlanders were 
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Ac most numerous, if not the onlv archers in Scotland. 
These mountaineers carried a weak bow, short and im- 
perfectly strung, which disctiarged a heavy arrow witli a 
clumsy barh, three or four times the weight of an English 
ihafL To these advantages on the part of the 
mosl be added liie dexterity with whidi mherj was 
practiaed hj ihar yeomen, mho always drew tlie bow- 
string to die rif^t ear, wbile the bowmen of odier nations 
pulled it only to tfaebreasty and thus disdiarged a Aortet 
shaft from a much less formidable bow. The superiority 
of the English in archery cannot be better expressed than 
by the Scottish proverb, that each southern archer bore 
at his belt the lives of twenty-four Scots, such being the 
' number of snows with which he was usually supphed. 
In the possession of mncb greater wealth, the Rngiiah 
had anodier advantage over their neighbours scarcely 
less eflfectnsl disn fbat of their ardiery* This enabled 
them at pkasoie to summon into the Add eonsider- 
able bodies of mercenaries, either horse or foot, whose 
trade was arms, and who maintained diemsd^es by 
selling their services to those who could best afford to 
pay for them. It was natural that such bands, who 
were constantly in active service, should be much better 
acquainted with the art of war and the discipline of 
the times than the natives of Scotland, who only oc- 
casionally adopted the profession of arms. AVliat was 
even of greater importance was the habit of obedience 
in military matters wbidi diese men had learned to 
practise, and 'vdiich (prorided always diey*were re- 
gularly paid) rendered diem prompt and obedient to 
orders, and amenable to discipline. The EngUdi armies 
were, especially after Henry Vllth's time, augmented 
by bands from Flanders, Spain, Italy, and the most 
warlike countries then in the world, led by commanders 
whom long experience had made completely acquainted 
with the art of war, which was their only profession, as 
the camp was their only home. Their discipline was 
an example to^die natiye troops of England, and showed 
them the advantage to be derived fnm implicit obedi- 
ence during die campaign and on the fi<M of battle. All 
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these troops were placed under the command of a general 
of approved abilities^ who received his orders from the 
king and council^ presenting thus the absolute authodty 
which is requisite to diieet the movements of an ann j. 

Bondes dus peculiar advantage of hiring icgidar 
troops^ the wealth of EngUmd enkhled her ^valry to 
come to' the field in foil panoply^ mounted on horses fit 
for service^ and composed of men at arms certainly not 
inferior to any which Europe could boast. Slie had also 
at command money, stores, provisions, ammunition, 
artillery, and all that is necessary to enable, an army to 
take and to keep the field. 

The Scottish armies, on the other hand^ were com- 
posed of the ordinary inhabitants of the country, who, 
unless they chanced to have a few French men at arms, 
were destitute of any force i^proaching to legalut sol- 
diers. Their own men at armawerefew and ill-appointed; 
and though they had in their armies numerous troops of 
hardy lunrses, they were too light ibr the actual batlte. 
They always fought on foot, a circumstance which exposed 
their broad masses of spearmen still more to devasta- 
tion by the English archers, who could remain at a 
distance and pour on them their fatal shot without en- 
countering the brunt of their pikes. Their hosts were, 
indeed, nominally under command of one general ; but 
wanted all that united force and energy acquired by a 
large body acting with a common purpose and under 
the andiority of a single individuaL On the omtrary^ 
thej rather consisted of a number of little armies under 
separate chiefii, unknown to or perhaps at variance with 
each otlier, and acknowledging no common head save 
the king, who was not always fit to command in person, 
and to whom impUcit obedience was not always rendered. 

These great advantages of superior address in the 
missiles of the period, and in superior wealth for the for- 
mation and support of armies, were particularly observ- 
able in general battles upon a large scale ; which the 
Scots, in their impatience and poverty of meana to keep 
the Md, haiaided far more frequently than was politic^ 
and received a ■ncocarion of dnadftd and sanguinary do- 



fcAts, 80 numerous and apparently decisive, that the reader , 
may be surprued bow they could esci^ the total subjuga* 
tion whidi seemed so ohea impendiiig. But ScotJand, to 
balance these disadyaDtaget, was superior in aome dr- 
enmstaiioes Id^jblj fitTonrable to tbB natkn^ wlien her 
annies ootdd witldiold thenoladm from genend acttoiia. 

When the natioiia met with moderate manhera on 
each side^ the dissensions so frequent in a Scottish carap 
did not exists and the armed natives of some particular 
district fought with unanimity under a Stewart or a 
Douglas^ whose command was acknowledged by all in the 
field. Such was the case at Otterboume and many 
fields of combat, where neither host exceeded a few thou* 
sand mm, and still more frequently where the nam- 
hen were mudi smaller. The Scottish inferiority in 
ardiery was on many oceastons balanced by the advan* 
lege whidi their national weapon^ tiieScottSahspear^ gave 
dram over the Sndkh bill^ with which ^utt nation 
maintdned die eombat^ when they joined battle hand to 
hand. The strength and solidity of the Scottish phalanx 
of spearmen, either for attack or resistance, is on many 
occasions commemorated. If it be considered that a 
thrusting weapon is far more formidable than one cal- 
culated for striking, and that where troops use the former 
they must close and serry their ranks, while^ to have 
room to employ the latter^ they nmst keep loose order, it 
is not assuming any superior strraigth or courage in the 
Scots to say that in small alrirmlshes and hades of n 
secondary class they assarted a considerable advantage 
over ^ Eng^. 

But, besides the mode of fighting hand to hand, it 
must be remembered that the Scots were natives of a 
severe climate and poor soil, brought up to endure rigour 
of weather, and accustomed to scantiness of food, while 
at the ame time they waged their wars chiefly in their 
own country^ a mountainous and barren region, with 
whose recesses they were familiar ; and it will not be snr* 
prising that, endowed with a peculiar obstinacy of tern- 
per> they should have succeeded^ against all other din- 
advanlBgea» in maintaining sodi an eqnaUty wilfa ih^ 
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powerful neighbours as enabled them repeatedly, by a 
series of skirmishes, ambuscades, and constant attacks on 
the invaders, to r^^ain what the nation lost in great 
general actions. 

In government and constitution the £nglish and Scot- 
ttih kingdoms had originally the strongest resemblance 
to etch other^ both being founded upon the feudal syi* 
tem^ at this time univmaUj adopted in £arope. In« 
deed, before the reign of Henrj VII. there was fittie 
diiferenee betwixt diem. Bat die wanof York and Lan- 
caster bad swept off each nmnbers of die Englidi nobi-» 
Uty, and left those who remained so shorn of their power, 
that that politic prince had no difficulty in executing his 
deep-laid purpose of depriving the aristocracy of their 
influence in the state, and raising the crown to that 
height of power which it displayed under the house of 
Tudor. This scheme, • to which the introduction of 
mercenary troops instead of feudal levies greaUj eon« 
tribnted^ waa dowly and sileady operating to inaeaae 
die power of the crown and diminish diat of tbe peers; 
and the boroogfas andeommops of England, idiom die king 
favoured, as a weight in his own scale, were yet more im- 
perceptibly gaining consequence in the constitution. But 
in Scotland the crown was possessed of very little power, 
and the king could scarce be considered as more than the 
first baron of the kingdom, subject to be restrained, im- 
prisoned, dethroned^ and slain, at the pleasure of a tur- 
bulent aristocracy. It is true, that, when the Scottish 
monardi possessed the love and affection of his peers, he 
waa generally allowed 



• 











als; bat die extent of bis power usually rested on 
tbe degree of personal estimation in wUeh be was bdd. 

James III. was repeatedly imprisoned, and finaUy de- 
posed and murdered by the same class of nobles (in 
some instances the very same individuals) who loved, 
honoured, and obeyed his more popular son with such 
devotion that they followed him against their own better 
judgment to the fatal field of Flod[den, in which with the 
n ower of bis kingdom be lost bis life. Tbe quiet and 
pioaperity of tbe nation lealedfiur loo mnch on Ibe per- 
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sonal character of the prince to be capable of mucii 

stability. 

The difference betwixt the condition of the lower 
orders in the two kingdoms was such as might be ex- 
pected from the comparative point of civilization to which 
each had attained. In England^ the merchants were 
possessed of great capital ; the principal citizens were 
akilfiil and thriving ; the ordinary onea aubstantial and 
ea8y> living under the proleetioa of equal lawa. The 
yeomen and fannera, in a great meaanre lopeened £rom 
the dominion of their lorda by the law agiunat feudal 
retainers^ and odier lawa in fiivoor of personal freedom, 
were possessed of opulence, and employed themseWes 
in improving the agriculture of the country, instead 
of following their lords to battle. In Scotland, this 
was all diametrically reversed. The towns, though en- 
couraged by favourable laws, were languishing tlirough 
the decay of commerce, for which the Scottish merchants 
had neither stock nor capital. Their aulyects of export ^ 
were only hides^ wool, and similar raw materiala which 
the country afforded ; and, aa almost every neoeaaary or 
convenienee of life waa imported firom Flandera roidy 
made, the baUmce of trade preponderated againat die 
poorer country. Nor was improveAsent to be e xpecte d 
where neither skill nor labour was in demand, even had 
there been money to purchase them. The country was 
scarcely in a better condition than the towns. War 
being the constant state of the nation, the pursuits of agri- 
culture were unavoidably postponed to the practice of 
arms. The farmers, who were in absolute dependence 
en the landlioldera, rode up and down the country in 
armour, attending upon their lords, while the labours of 
the farm were left to old men, women, and children* 
Bondsmen were also employed in these domestic datiea, 
nnworthy, it was thought, of free hands. Yet the very 
mdeness of their character prevented the tenants from 
being oppressed beyond a certain limit. If a farmer 
took a lease over the head of another, at a rent which 
his poorer neighbour could not afford, the dispossessed 
a^iculturist would idll his successor, to be revenged of 
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his aTaridoiis kndktd. Nimieroas Uws W6F6 made for 

repressing these evils, but in vain ; the judges seldom 
had power, and often wanted will, to enforce them. The 
Scottish parliament saw the disease, and prescribed the 
remedy ; but the difficulty lay in enforcing it. 

In literature the Scots made a more equal compe- 
tition with their neighbours than in other particulars. 
They used the same language with the English, though 
'time had introduced a broader pronunciation.* 

The Scottish parliament were so much impressed with 
the necessity of education^ that in 1494» they passed a 
remarkable edict, by which each baron and substantisl 
fre^older was enjoined, under the penalty of twenty 
pounds, to send his eldest son to the grammar scliool 
at six, or, at the utmost, nine years of age. Having 
been competently grounded in Latin, the pupils were 
directed to study three years in the schools of phi- 
losophy and law, to qualify themselves for occupying 
the situation of sheriffi}^ justices of the peace, and other 
judges in ordinary. 

That this singular statute had considerable influ- 
ence we esnnot doubt; yet the historian Mair or Mb^ot, 
still continued to upbraid the nobility of his time with 
gross neglect of their children's education. But though 
a majority may have contemned literature and its pur- 
suits, in comparison with the sports of the field or the ex- 
ercises of war, there were so many who availed them- 
selves of the opportunities of education as to leave a 
splendid proof of their proficiency. Dunbar, the Chaucer 
of Scotland^ has, in his Lament for the Death of the 
Makers, enumerated eighteen poets^of eminence in their 
tim^ who flourished from the earlier half of the fifteenth 
century down to the reign of James V. Many of their 
poems which have been preserved attest the skill and 
taste of the authors ; but the genius of Dunbar and 
Crawain Douglas alone is sufficient to illuminate whole 
centuries of ignorance. In Latin composition, the names 

« Gawain Douplas profc«sc5 to write hia lanp\i.igp broad and plain, 
*' keeping no louthren but his own language," and makes an apology for 
using flome wordt after Uie English pronunciation, which he would wilU 
mglj Iwve wnttca panly and tsdiisivcly Somtlili. 
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of Bishop Elphinstone. John Major^ or Mur, PMridt 
Paulner, secretary to James IV., and Hector Boece, or 
Boetius (an excellent scholar^ though a most inaccurate 
and tnendacioua hiatonan)^ attest the progress of Scot- 
tish literature. 

The recent discovery of the lost classics had again 
Awakened the light of learning in coun trial which had 
been long darkened with the shades of ignorance^ and 
that lii^t hid peneknUdl into both piits of BrilOB. 
BqI deeper and more importttit qieeiilatioiit wtre i»» 
pidly expanding diaiMelfei. The art of printings now 
in Ml aetion, had epfcad Imowledge of fibt Scrip- 
tures among thousands who had not been allowed to hear 
of them otherwise than as sophisticated by human in- 
ventions. The church of Rome found herself in a situa- 
tion where she was encumbered even by her own fortifi- 
cations. Having once definitively avowed the doctrine that 
her decrees weire infaUible, it became impossibk for her, 
without inconnttency^ to sacrifice to die adTanciBg know- 
ledge of the period^opinioiiay ritesy or praetioei adqplod 
dnring ages of ignoranee^ or to malre auT'Comprondae with 
die ipirit of enquiry. Tbua die dergy were diiTen upon 
die ^Menlt task of imodiering it by aadiorityandfioleBee. 

Both England and Scotland received in secret the 
doctrines of the reformers, and in both they triumphed 
still further over the ancient religion. But the circum- 
stances, manner, and modification in which the pro- 
testant faith was introduced and received in the two 
kingdoms were so diiferent^ as seemed at first rather ta 
aqiarate them from each other than to bring nearer the 
natmd and adTantageoos meaaore of their muoii* Hei^ 
▼en, in its own good time, had reaerred dda comoBiiiift- 
tion as die happy point to which die nadona were at 
length to be a^neted bj a series of transsetioiis which 
jmmised a vary different event. 

END OF THB FIBST VOLUME. 
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